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Those who have searched their minds. for a 
successor to the three or four celebrated 
Edwardian novelists, for a writer.*who will 
fully and vividly express what Hazlitt called 
the Spirit of the Age, will not have overlooked 
the claims and achievements of R. H. Mottram. 
In The Spanish Farm Trilogy he told the story 
of the English middle class at war, finely and 
at length: in Our Mr. Dormer he gave us a 
picture of their stolid yet lovable forbears: in 
The English Miss he has dealt justly with 
girlhood in times of war, a theme which 
makes the book akin and complementary to 
The Spanish Farm, Marny Childers being the 
English counterpart of the Flemish girl, 
Madeleine Vanderlynden, of the ex ?ijueg) 

By its perception, its movement, 

life, this new story will confirm V 

as a representative novelist, / 

his genre. 
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THE ENGLISH MISS 


CHAPTER I 


ST. BREHAT 


Tey met and passed each other, one going up, 
the other down, the rough-hewn steps of the 
Digue at St. Brehat. During a brief moment 
they were side by side. 

The one going up was la mére Queney, old 
Mother Queney, sixty odd years of age ; no one 
knew and no one cared when she was born, but 
in the nature of things she must have been sixty, 
having grown-up grandchildren liable at any 
moment to produce great-grandchildren. For 
this reason she had lately come to be called ‘ old 
Mother Queney’ instead of simply ‘ Mother 
Queney ’ of the previous forty years or so, during 
which she had been herself bearing and rearing 
children, who scrambled through life in that 
village on the rocky coast, where the livings of 
all and the deaths of many were directly connected 
with the sea. 

The other, coming down, running down that 
steep slope at the best pace of a pair of athletic, 
shapely young legs, was called by her father and 
friends Marny, and by persons who had to 
address her formally, Miss Margaret Childers. 
She had just left off being little Miss Childers, 
but was still Marny, her own corruption of her 
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name, when, as a little thing, she had first tried 
to indicate herself to others ; and Marny she 
would remain, in the pleasant easy way of the 
suburban England to which she belonged, at 
least until she married, and even after that. 
They met, and passed, those two utterly dis- 
similar beings, alike only in their human destiny 
and their womanhood, and Life produced one 
of those little miracles, that like the germination 
of a seed or the fall of a drop of moisture, are so 
insignificant in themselves, but in the aggregate 
make up the texture of existence. One of those 
two named the other. It was old Mother 
Queney who did it, perfectly unconscious of 
being the tool of that energy that moulds the 
future, unconscious as she ever was of every- 
thing but an instinct or two, and a daily round of 
habit. Yet it was enough. Her instinct was 
called into play, her sense of habit confirmed by 
the unusual. Every day, when tide and light 
served, old Mother Queney slouched down to 
the rocks where shellfish could be picked, and 
gathered them in a coarse basket that she slung 
upon her back when filled, then staggered up the 
Digue again to sell them, in order that the money 
she got might be spent, a little on food, but mainly 
on drink, by the various male members of the 
household of which she was perhaps the most 
continuous and helpless slave, in the hovel below 
the Bastion du Roi. Not that there was any de- 
liberate ill-will towards her, the mother or grand- 
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mother of the men who so treated her. It was 
simply that a drink of spirits was the only com- 
fort in their lives, which were hard, dangerous 
and mean, as only fishermen’s lives can be. They 
honestly esteemed her lucky, now that she was 
no longer actually carrying or feeding babies (the 
only form of investment known to them), to be 
housed and fed at the price of cooking, net- 
mending, shellfish gathering, and the other 
duties that filled her eighteen hours’ day. When, 
sometimes, they caught her hiding ha’pennies, 
they beat her, not out of malice, but for what 
they would have called impertinence, had they 
been concerned to name a reason for so obvious 
an action. 

Being now aged and worn out, old Mother 
Queney could no longer stagger up the slope of 
the Digue with her basket, but had to halt half- 
way up, resting the weight of her burden upon a 
barnacled rock, that resembled her in its look of 
indomitable, arrested effort. Standing thus on 
this particular day of August 1913, she per- 
ceived Marny flashing past her. Her strongest 
instinct, that of self-preservation, that had made 
her unquestioningly bear children and accept 
men, told her that this was a fine child. Her 
daily habit of life and work in that village she 
had never left for a day, told her, by contrast, 
that here was something unusual. Fine chil- 
dren! The unusual was to old Mother Queney 
what drink was to her men, the one alleviation of 
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drudgery, that did not always keep hunger away, 
and from which the only respite was the grave. 
So she gazed after that running figure, made 
of youth, health, and grace, her rheumy old 
eyes already fixed and hardened like a dying 
bird’s, and croaked with her old voice: ‘ Ca, 
cest une Anglaise!’ (That is an English 
miss !) 

It was partly a question as to whether such a 
phenomenon could be real, partly wonder and 
admiration, partly a statement of that deep differ- 
ence that keeps nations apart. It had a par- 
ticular appropriateness winged by old Mother 
Queney after Marny’s flying shape. Racially 
the two had much in common, some Scandi- 
navian strain, with a tincture of whatever blood 
it was that fringed the western coasts of Europe 
over a dark substratum of indigenous Iberianism. 
Both belonged to the shores of the Channel, but 
to different sides of it. Hence the immense 
differences in habit of mind and body, added to 
those of age and social circumstance. Unheard, 
except by an English boy of about Marny’s age, 
who went scampering after Marny down on to 
the sands, that remark of old Mother Queney’s 
shone like a star, throwing light into the dark 
places of the human spirit, showing how that 
consciousness evolved at such enormous length, 
by such titanic struggles out of chaos, had so 
far split into its infinitesimal particles, that one 
frail brief particle could say ah another : * That 
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is not I, but a different thing !’ oblivious of 
common origin and end. 

Old Mother Queney, having got her breath, 
and even sooner, having completely forgotten 
Marny, left that rock from which she could be 
distinguished not by colour, shape, nor odour, 
but only by her voice and her power of motion, 
and crawled on her way. 

Rex Proudford, however, the English boy 
who had overheard her brief excursion into 
eternal wisdom, caught Marny up. He might 
not have done so had she wished to elude him, 
for she could run as fast and as far as he, with a 
gleam of pride in being able to do what a boy 
did. An only child, whose mother had died so 
long ago as to be not even a dim memory of tragic 
loss, brought up by a discreetly adoring father, 
so much more intelligent than most, Marny 
merited exactly the name old Mother Queney 
had given her. In no other country on earth 
could you find a girl so competent with her 
hands, so deliberately circumscribed in her mind. 
A conscientious pupil of the most sensible school 
her father could find, she had absorbed, and 
passed examinations in, all the branches of in- 
formation suited to her age and condition, and 
made no use of them whatever. She paid more 
attention to housewifery and cooking, taught in 
school or practised at home, took kindly to sing- 
ing and rapturously to dancing, but her real 

enthusiasm was for boys’ games. ‘This was no 
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Amazonian pose. She had read, secretly and 
with blushes, of how those virgins mutilated 
their bodies in order to bend the bow. She 
would have done the same, had it not involved 
saying out loud what she would never say—that 
she was a woman. She did not deny her sex. 
She wanted to ignore it. Not from vanity nor 
from necessity, that have constrained many 
women, but from that special English high- 
explosive, hair-trigger modesty. This quality 
of hers, shared by a few of her sort in North 
America and English colonies, had brought her 
father and herself to St. Brehat, and had caused 
the Proudfordstocome. ‘They had always spent 
their holidays at Meresham. There her father 
had taught her to swim. But the Urban Dis- 
trict Council, as the place grew, had decided 
against mixed bathing. Marny had flared up, a 
thing so rare that her father, like many men 
absorbed in one thing, had not known what to 
make of it. Wonderfully enough, little round 
stubby Mr. Proudford, Rex’s father, had seen 
the way out. Mr. Childers had had to tell him, 
as the holiday had been a joint project, natural 
between good neighbours whose tastes and 
idiosyncrasies are complementary rather than 
similar. Mr. Proudford had said at once, ‘ Why 
not France? No nonsense in France!’ He 
did not say what there was in France that made 
him make so apt a suggestion, no fertile brain 
being his. It became cursorily evident, how- 
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ever, that he was partial to French cooking, and 
—er—Frenchness altogether. It suited him. 
His fund of short-nosed, stomach-patting good 
humour was never so plentiful as on this holiday. 
He had drawn the dour, fastidious Childers into 
being almost jocular. He had made the dubious 
experiment a success. 

Having had her fill of the secret elation that 
she derived from running, that was heightened 
when her speed outdistanced a boy, especially 
when the boy was her chum (as she carefully 
explained) Rex Proudford, Marny slowed up, 
and let him overtake her. She could afford to 
do so, because she had reached the goal of their 
sprint—that bar of flat yellow sand, bare and 
hard at this low tide, which the two of them had 
been bidden to mark out for the afternoon’s 
hockey. It was no good marking much, for the 
play soon obliterated the lines one drew in the 
sand, but there were the four corner posts (walk- 
ing-sticks with a hanky tied to each) and the 
four goal-posts (the same) to place, and xodlesse 
oblige, one did mark the centre line, and bully-off, 
and boundary, little as these would avail after the 
first few minutes. Rex would have said, ‘ What’s 
the use?” but Marny insisted that it must be 
done, because she prided herself on being a 
sportsman (as she called it, never a sportswoman). 
Then she gave a happy sigh, the sort of sigh that 
comes of health and fresh air, because one has 
all the happiness in the world, and there is no 
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more to have, drew herself up, flung her pigtail 
over her shoulder, and shaded her eyes to see 
how long one must wait for those incompre- 
hensible parents to come and join in one’s game. 
Rex saw them first, high up on the Digue, and 
laughed, because he was quicker at seeing a joke. 
Marny was too purely happy to need laughter. 
Rex said, ‘ Here they come. The long and the 
short of it !’ 

Marny saw them too, waved her stick, and 
executed a little pas seud, just a skip and chassé on 
her stockingless, sand-shoed feet that showed 
what a child she was for her years. Had she 
been older in her mind, or had she been, like Rex, 
one of those who must be entertained every 
moment of the day, she might have seen the 
comic appearance of those two fathers, for 
(worthy men as they both were, and serious 
enough when alone) on a holiday together, their 
joint presence bred an atmosphere of irresistible 
comedy. 

Rex was quite right. Mr. Hubert Childers 
was tall, lean, striding with well-conditioned 
vigour, and for ever out-staring with dark, deep- 
set eyes that black tragedy of his early married life, 
when he had not only lost one whom he loved with 
a high and single devotion, but had been left in 
that most pathetic of all situations, a desperately 
serious man with a baby girl. Such a fair, blue- 
eyed little baby, too ; why, even now, radiant 
with health, she carried that look of very fair 
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people, of being more vulnerable than darker, 
sallower sorts. He might have passed, in his 
over-emphasised seriousness, for a well-shaven 
Quixote, had he not displayed in his profession 
—that of actuary—a thoroughly practical grasp 
of affairs—all affairs except women, and to him 
women meant his dead wife and his living 
daughter. 

It was only when he walked with Mr. Albert 
Proudford that people smiled. Mr. Proudford 
made them do so. Short, round rather than 
square, so that had he ever attempted dignity, 
his inability to make his walk other than a waddle 
would have debarred him from achieving it, 
his total effect culminated in the expression of 
his face. Round, rosy, hairless, it contained two 
full leaden-grey eyes, perpetually sliding from 
side to side, from one funny joke in search of a 
funnier. Below them, one of those small, pale, 
snub noses that never redden with continuous 
soaking, attracted no attention, and left visible 
a mouth that would have been wide and full had 
it not been pinched by the eternal difficulty of 
retaining the funny things those eyes saw, be- 
cause those things were—er. Kind ina narrow, 
selfish way, too lazy to be quarrelsome, his 
intercourse with his fellow creatures nearly 
always left them with the impression that he 
was a good-humoured, rather entertaining fellow. 
He was more entertaining still to those who had 
wit or leisure to examine him, for it soon became 
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apparent that he enjoyed himself, and that helped 
others to enjoy him. ‘Then when he walked 
—trotted rather—beside Hubert Childers, the 
effect became noticeably comic. And the climax 
came when people got to know them better, and 
discovered that these contrasting but curiously 
blending personalities were neighbours—actu- 
ally lived next door to each other, saw each other 
every day and went family holidays together— 
had done so for years. It seemed to those few who 
made a hobby of such things, one of the queerest 
tricks life had played for many a mile around. 

So Rex laughed at those parents, not offen- 
sively, but simply because a joke must not be 
missed. Marny smiled, because she adored her 
father and liked Mr. Proudford, but also be- 
cause, coming down the Digue behind those two, 
could be seen, by twos and threes, the other 
members of the little English temporary colony 
of St. Brehat. This pleased her, because she 
would get her game. And what the practice 
of his art is to the artist, and what their power of 
attraction is to some women, the essence of their 
womanliness, just that was Marny’s manliness 
to her. Unuttered, probably unrealised, she 
just gloried in the fact that she was going to play 
a hard man’s game with men, and that after the 
first few minutes of small concessions and 
muttered apologies, they would warm up and 
treat her simply as one of her side. 

Here they came. Not from Villa Miramar, 
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because the Childers and Proudfords filled that, 
but from Le Nid—the two Merfin boys, the one 
who stuttered and the other who never spoke if 
he could help it. Then from Mon Repos, the 
Callis father and son. Then Mr. Bird, walk- 
ing with Mrs. Proudford. The fact that she 
arrived separately from, and a little later than the 
rest of the Villa Miramar, was characteristic. A 
woman of the nineties, she had made the best 
of all this shortening of skirts, and education, 
and new womanishness that seemed to her not 
womanishness at all. Had she and Marny ever 
discussed the subject, they would have flatly dis- 
agreed, but as Mrs. Proudford had been a kind 
and careful volunteer foster-mother, and Marny 
an affectionate and inarticulate protégée, they 
got on very well, as profound contrasts often 
do. ‘There was also, even less explored, the 
possibility that unless Mrs. Proudford kept 
close to her husband, he might look for some 
one who did. So she played hockey, which she 
detested, and at which she did not shine, and 
told herself it was to chaperon and please 
Marny, the only other player of the fair sex. 
They picked up sides, and waited a moment, 
still three or four short, hoping that some 
one else would come—Mrs. Proudford trust- 
ing it would not be those people, mother and 
daughter (one hoped) from Les Moineaux— 
because she was dubious about them, and her 
charity which stretched as far as her husband 
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and Marny, would by no means cover the pos- 
sible sins of strange women, as she was careful 
not to call them aloud. 

Eventually it was possible to start the game, 
and there, on that Norman sandbank, those 
queer English played and played, like no other 
nation on earth, serious about a game as about 
nothing else, scrupulous about its rules as they 
were careless about theology, politics, econo- 
mics, and language. Nothing interrupted their 
ardour, so tense that the only sounds to be 
heard were their short barking cries of ‘ out- 
side |”. “ pass 1’ or, “steady dv the click’ of 
sticks on the ball, the scamper of their feet. 
About them the sea murmured, the sun glared, 
the sand baked, the great rocks basked like 
petrified mammoths. Upon the Digue little 
groups gathered ; old Mother Queney and 
her fellow-beldams paused a moment over their 
net-mending to stare; Marius the gendarme 
(from the south) joined Antonin the Customs 
officer (what he levied toll on no one ever knew, 
but as he was paid very few francs for doing it, 
no one seemed to mind), in sombre wonder, 
spitting in unison. Neither the players on the 
sand nor the watchers on the Digue gave a 
thought to the queer connection that had always 
linked people so different as they across that sea. 
From the little port under the Bastion du Roi, | 
where the river debouched through its silted-up 
channel, had sailed Norman knights to conquer 
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Britain. Into it had come English knights to 
conquer France. Before it had thundered the 
broadsides of the three-deckers that made Eng- 
land mistress of the sea while France was 
queen of the solid earth, and from it soldiers 
of the Empire had looked out towards the 
England they were never to conquer. And 
now there came these English visitors to spend 
their money and play their games under the 
uncomprehending gaze of hard-working fisher- 
folk and small officialdom. The English tired 
first ; they had so much to enjoy, the watchers 
so little to do. After squatting for a brief half- 
time, they resumed and played out exactly the 
time allotted by the rules of the game. ‘Then 
suddenly they relaxed, smiled at each other, and 
breathed hard, like people released from some 
religious observance. Perhaps it was almost 
that to them. They had had the necessary 
exercise to overcome the delicious French lunch 
and to prepare them for the even more delicious 
French dizer. Mr. Proudford found that per- 
petual joke of his in the fact that Mr. Callis had 
split some stitches of his trousers, and was in 
doubt as to his ability to conceal his person ; 
Mrs. Proudford was talking with the freedom 
of relief to the Merfins, who only nodded ; Rex 
was pestering Marny to hurry on to the next 
enjoyment, but was Ups ton by Mr. Childers, 
who drew a long scarf from his pocket and 
pressed it upon his daughter. 
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‘Wrap up, dear, and run and change !’ 
‘Oh, Dad, must I ?’ 

‘Of course. You’re just dripping !’ 
‘Right-oh |! Race you, Rex !’ 

And off they went, as though they had had 


a most sedentary afternoon. 


The others followed at a more leisurely gait, 
as befitted age, inclination, or the gravity of the 
bruises each had received during the game— 
and with all those variations of pace that showed 
their English individualism, and merged in 
that even greater individualism that bound them 
together, English folk in a foreign land. There 
could be no mistake about that, the look of the 
little groups strung out along that French digue, 
which no one in St. Brehat dreamed of calling 
an esplanade, and up the little street to the 
hotel, so tiny that although it could feed them 
all, most of them had to sleep out in the neigh- 
bouring villas ;.a street with its unmistakable 
French smell of bad drains and good cooking, 
old wine-casks and fresh beeswax. It was 
perhaps the most English hour of the day. The 
ample French déjeuner had been well digested 
by exercise, but a great thirst remained. No 
one dined in St. Brehat until six o’clock, and 
Mrs. Proudford, in satisfying a private longing, 
had founded one of the most characteristic in- 
stitutions of the little colony. She had said, 
shyly, but with the desperation which in women 
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of limited vision only strengthens their obsti- 
nacy, that she must have tea. She had managed 
to bring some, her husband had provided a 
spirit stove, bought milk surreptitiously, and 
brought it in his pocket, in a bottle. Very 
quietly, so as not to awaken the suspicions of 
the natives, and cause an extra charge in the hotel 
bill, the word was passed round, assent was given 
in nods and smiles, and they drifted one after the 
other into the little sa/oz at Miramar, where 
Mrs. Proudford presided in her unspoiled 
Victorianism. She had never becomeaccustomed 
to showing her ankles, and felt much more at her 
ease seated, serving out the national beverage. 
Her guests and compatriots lounged on various 
chairs or settees that they assumed, with that 
look of ‘ Oh-dear-why-can’t-the-French-have-an- 
armchair-in-a-room °?’ and said severally, as 
though taking part in a rite: ‘Ah! tea!’ 

Mr. Proudford hovered about with his bottle 
of milk, giggling and pursing his lips—it was 
just the sort of small stratagem that seemed to 
him a famous joke. Rex was rather dull. 
There was no Marny to listen to him, and the 
others paid less attention to him. It wasn’t his 
fault. He had changed with the rapid preci- 
sion of one who does not waste time on anything 
not actually enjoyable, knocked on her door, 
and adjured her : ‘ Buck up !’ ve 

She had replied: ‘ Tell Aunt I’m writing 
letters !’ 
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He had gone down to tea with a grunt of dis- 
pleasure. He never asked people twice. What 
she said was feasible enough. The English 
mostly wrote home about that hour. But he 
didn’t find anything amusing during tea, or the 
stroll he took, by himself, looking for something 
amusing, after it. He would have been furious 
instead of merely dull, had he known that Marny 
had not told the truth. He never dreamed of 
such a thing, he had no reason to ; Marny was 
transparently truthful, had neither ability nor 
use for deceit. What she had said was so in- 
stinctive that it was hardly deceit, it was rather 
an excuse to herself. For Marny, under the 
stress of emotion, always wanted to be alone. 
She had none of those frank feelings pictured in 
the Bible or the classics, and still to be seen in 
actual expression amongst southern or eastern 
peoples. Marny was what half a century of 
gentility had gone to make her, a secretive, 
word-shy girl. Just as old Mother Queney and 
all her kind secreted small sums of money, so 
Marny hid away her intimate feelings. She was 
enjoying them by herself now. Panting along 
the Digue, beside Rex, making her trot as much 
as possible like his, she had heard him say : ‘See 
that old girl!” He was pointing at old Mother 
Queney. 

*“Umphs !’ 

* Know what she called you ?’ 

* She didn’t |’ 
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* She did !’ 

They were walking close, side by side, breath- 
lessly, the last few yards to Villa Miramar. Rex 
went on in reply to an incredulous glance : 

‘She called you l’Anglaise |—the English 
Miss !’ 

» “ Not much in that.’ 

* You jolly well are !’’ 

Sam be? 

- “Yes. Topping. And you play a jolly good 
game!’ He was merely proving himself right 
when he added : ‘ There isn’t a French girl that 
can touch you !’ 

Marny took it for praise—praise from Rex. 
She blushed, and leapt up the stairs so quickly that 
her door slammed before Rex was at the top. 
He really wanted to go on and ask her if she would 
help him rig up a badminton net if he could get 
one, but he did not pursue the subject, having 
found out that when Marny slammed a door, 
she meant it. So he went down to tea, dull, 
but not unhopeful of finding something else to 
amuse him. 

But Marny, in shutting her door, had shut in 
happiness. Had hers been a more lofty social 
station, she might have held it her business in 
life to please. Had hers been a more humble 
class, she might have had early proprietary 
visions of Rex as her ‘ boy’ or ‘ young man.’ 
But as she came from her particular super- 

healthy, emotion-fearing section of the pro- 
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fessional class, she was supremely happy because 
Rex had said she played a jolly good game. So 
she smiled to herself as she pulled off her sand- 
shoes, and smiling disappeared backwards, head 
and arms into her knitted jersey, that heaved a 
minute, her fair pigtail bobbing absurdly in the 
empty neck, until she emerged smiling from 
beneath. ‘Then over to the dark corner by the 
washstand, and away with that short pleated 
skirt, and sensible blue serge knickers, but a 
little more gentle with the soft wool vest, so that 
she might douche herself in cold water like a boy. 
How whole-heartedly she meant it, she showed 
by the pains she took to overcome the difficulties 
which French views of washing, in which a cold 
sponging of the entire body played no part, had 
put in her way. But she managed it, one foot 
in the basin, after the other, and the tin ewer 
she had demanded to augment the ordinary 
water supply, to hand. ‘Then a brisk rub with 
the towel, and she wrapped herself in her big 
warm coat and flung herself on the bed. To 
sleep? Not she. To cuddle herself in that 
delicious freshness, and feel the delighted leap- 
ing of her vitality in her. When Rex knocked 
at her door, she called glibly that she was writing 
letters. What did it matter what she said? 
Her blue eyes shone with no less than their 
habitual candour. She didn’t want to get up 
just then and dress herself in a mildly ‘ after- 
noon ’ frock, and go down and be polite. That 
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was what she meant by what she said. Deeper 
within herself she meant further that she gloried 
in being a boy’s ‘ chum,’ in being ‘ English,’ as 
that poor old woman had apparently called her, 
which consisted, of course, in playing a good 
game, as Rex had said. She meant that she just 
loved herself for being like that, and was the 
least bit afraid she might show it, in company ; 
and to show a thing was, to Marny, like parting 
with it. 

So she just lay there and cuddled herself, and 
repeated what Rex had said, with Rex’s voice 
and manner, and reflected a brief moment on 
the old woman who had called her ‘ l’Anglaise,’ 
and wondered in the pride of her youth how any 
one could be so poor and dirty and old ; and 
then came back to herself. 

She lay so until footsteps and voices reminded 
her that there were other people in the world, in 
Miramar even, and that they were going away ; 
it must be on account of the distant prospect of 
dinner. Then she did get up, for there was 
nothing wild or contrary or self-important in her, 
and proceeded to dress herself with simple be- 
comingness, and joined the others. The person 
she actually joined was, of course, Mrs. Proud- 
ford, whom she called Aunt in the pleasant loose 
way of English children to those, unrelated, who 
have mothered them. Mrs. Proudford was 
writing and looked up in the hasty way of unsure 
people: 
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‘ Have you any stamps, dear ?’ 

‘No!’ Blissfully, Marny was miles from 
such things. 

_ ©Oh, you ’re going to buy yourself some, are 

you? Then I wish you’d get me some too. 

There, my money ’s_ upstairs. Wait a 

moment !’ 

But Marny remembered in an instant that she 
had said she was writing letters, and was 
ashamed. 

‘ All right, don’t bother. Ill run along and 
get stamps and meet you at the post. It’s 
almost time we were going across to dinner !’ 

She let her wrap lie on her thin-covered 
shoulders as she passed up the street in the 
lovely evening, to the little tabac opposite the 
hotel where they sold stamps. It was in France 
that hour called /’apéritif, unknown in suburban 
England. Before the hotel, at little tables 
between little evergreens in tubs, Frenchmen 
were congregating round newspapers and pink- 
ish drinks. At an end table, all alone, sat a 
woman. Marny hastily averted her eyes, and 
would have turned sharply into the sabac had 
she not at that instant seen Rex coming towards 
her. He was not looking at her. He was 
looking at the groups at the tables. He found 
them funny. Marny did not disagree with 
him, There was not a Frenchman in sight who 
had the deft neatness of Rex’s blue serge, dis- 
creet tie, and well-set collar ; the quiet, stand- 
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ardised grooming of an English boy nearly in 
the middle of his time at a very-nearly-public 
school. When his eye fell upon the woman, 
his expression changed and he looked down, 
nearly running into Marny : 

‘Hullo !’ 

‘Hullo! I’m buying stamps.’ 

He went with her, hoping to find the dame 
who kept the tabac funny. She was, and cor- 
rected Marny’s shy, stumbling French, the 
attempt of a person who has learned the grammar 
but has no habit of speech. Rex laughed. 
The dame remarked acidly : 

* Jeunesse s’amuse ! ’ 

They both blushed and crossed to the hotel. 
Going through the passage to the salle 4 manger, 
Rex had his revenge : 

‘These French! Fugging in a café on a 
day like this !’ 

Marny assented. Rex was so much more 
‘fit’ than those men, she than that woman ; 
but she did not make the comparison ; she 
‘funked’ that, and to ‘funk’ a thing was a 
great deal for Marny. 

They sat long over the excellent French dinner, 
with its soup and fish, entrée and fowl and salad, 
sweet, and biscuits, and divine coffee. Some 
drank wine,—Mr. Proudford as though it were 
the beer he would have preferred, Mr. Childers 
as though he doubted whether he should do so, 
- but after the first glass appeared to make up his 
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mind. Marny drank fizzy water from a siphon, 
because it was said local drinking water wasn’t 
safe. Others took according to their several 
inclinations, bewildering the waiter with their 
demands for whisky, or for lemon squash, in- 
comprehensible drinks in incomprehensible lan- 

uage. Behind the glass partition the café 
filled up ; lights glared, billiard balls clicked. 
When they had done eating, the English 
contingent moved into the verandah that over- 
looked the little port, broke up into bridge 
parties, or into individuals reading or planning 
excursions. Rex was announcing cricket scores 
from a day-old English paper, and laying down 
the law on questions of form to Marny by his 
side. Eventually the parties broke up. Mrs. 
Proudford said : “Now, my dears!’ and they 
passed out into the moonlit street. The heads 
of the two families had gone for a walk, she ex- 
plained. Noremark was made. In the passage 
they all said ‘ Good-night,’ and Marny kissed 
her ‘ Aunt.’ 

Upstairs in the little bedroom she sat on the 
window-ledge, looking out on squat, solid 
French houses, on a back way on to the Digue, 
and farther off, the sea. Up above, the sky had 
that almost greenish silver of a high full moon. 
Upon the distant murmur of the sea was super- 
imposed nearer sounds of a piano and singing 5 
and, nearer still, footsteps and voices. One or 
two people passed below her. She felt very 
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friendly toward all the world, and in a dreamy 
trance had no doubt that they were good and 
happy, because she was good and happy herself. 
Then two people passed below her, and she 
paid a little more attention as the footsteps and 
the voices touched some intimate association. 
These two people halted almost beneath her, 
and knocked on the closed door of Villa Miramar. 
Of course it was Dad and Mr. Proudford. She 
looked down on to their heads, Dad’s bare and 
shapely, Mr. Proudford’s hidden under a straw 
hat ; Dad’s tilted back scanning the sky, Mr. 
Proudford’s tilted down examining something 
in his hands. 

Dad said : ‘ Lovely night !’ 

Mr. Proudford : ‘Gosh! Fifty-five : 

‘What a moon !’ 

‘D’you know how much I made at that 
table ?’ 

‘No.’ Dad was humouring him. 

‘ Hundred and fifty-five francs. Six pounds!’ 

‘You were lucky. The chances against are 
enormous !’ 

‘I’m always lucky.’ 

‘You haven’t much chance in England.’ 

‘No. Much less nonsense in France !’ 

‘Much less opening the door, once they ’ve 
shut it!’ said Dad, severely gazing at the 
green door of Miramar. 
_— Marny beamed down on their heads. Dear 
Dad! Naughty Mr. Proudford! She slipped 
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into sand-shoes and padded down in the dark, 
fumbled the bolts, and opened for them : 

‘Mursy !’” from Mr. Proudford, in his best 
French. 

But Dad was sharper. ‘ Well, if it isn’t 
Marny! Child, you ought to be in bed and 
asleep |’ 

‘I wanted to say good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night, darling !’ 

‘ Good-night, Marny !’ from Mr. Proudford 
as he creaked upstairs. 

Marny hung on to her father as he lighted 
his candle. 

‘ Dad, all that money he’s won !’ 

“Come, how do you know ?’ 

‘ He was telling the whole street.’ 

“Well ?’ 

“Make him buy Rex a badminton net.’ 

“Not a bad idea!’ Dad looked grim. 

‘ There ’s a darling !’ 

‘Might! I don’t know if he would !’ 

‘You ask him !’ 

‘All right. Run, now !’ 

A blown kiss, a shut door, a dark and quiet 
Miramar. 
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Tue inevitable day arrived. The party broke 
up. Marny and her father went home. Rex and 
his father and mother went home. During the 
process they showed their island characteristics 
if possibly more fully than they had during their 
stay at St. Brehat. Each family knew that the 
others were going back on the same day, and for 
the same reason (children returning to school). 
Yet they arrived together at the little single-line 
train, as though by accident, spoke to each other 
in the usual friendly tones, but did not propose 
to share a porter, or to help each other get seats 
on the boat. They had not even pooled their 
gratuities on departing from the hotel. Instead, 
with immense inconvenience, each parent had 
tried to guess what the other had given to donne, 
and sommelier and garcon. Mr. Proudford, it is 
true, had said to his friend, with that air of 
getting or giving a racing tip : 

‘I say, what about the palm-oil ?’ 

But Marny’s father, afraid that the other would 
give too much, had only replied : 

‘Oh, the usual, I suppose !’ wishing he knew 
what it was. 

For the children it was easier. Once in the 
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the direction of the ladies’ saloon and the men 
towards the smoking-room, the two children 
stood together by the rail, watching the French 
coastline grow faint and fainter. Neither of 
them had been brought up to be sentimental, 
and they hardly felt even the conventional regret 
at the end of the summer holidays. Why should 
they? They were going back to schools of the 
new pattern, schools in which they were taught 
in the latest, most interesting fashion, but where 
the important thing, it was tacitly admitted, was 
proficiency in games. Of this they were con- 
scious with the cursory acceptance of youth 
of the conditions in which it finds itself, but 
they missed entirely the cardinal point of those 
schools, namely, that they centred round the 
pupils, had been instituted for them, and were 
being run for them in a sense more complete 
than their own rather indulgent homes were. 
No particular sort of doctrine was taught, nor 
did it matter how much money the head master 
made or did not make. But the boys and girls 
had to have the latest results of investigation 
and thought showered upon them. They un- 
consciously responded. 

Their conversation was necessarily about the 
games they were going to play. Rex explained 
his forecast for his particular sort of football, 
and Marny criticised and commented, to show 
her appreciation and to establish the fact, which 
never seemed sufficiently established, that she 
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was a sportsman though only a girl. This 
indeed caused her a heartfelt sigh, for, much 
as one might wish it, there was no football for 
girls, and she supposed they would have lacrosse 
or basket-ball. _ Now basket-ball is a capital 
game, and so is lacrosse, and Marny knew that 
she played them pretty well, and certainly en- 
joyed them. But to her generation games were 
too serious an affair to be merely enjoyed. Had 
she been capable of, or accustomed to expressing 
her feelings, she might have voiced its grave 
defect. It was not a recognised game. No 
paper gave columns to the record of its scores, 
nor paragraphs to the careers of its devotees. 
It was just a pastime, good exercise and all that. 
Rex listened to what she had to say, but did not 
appear to be very interested, and she admitted 
to herself that this was right. She wasn’t 
so interested in it herself as she was in a real 
game like public-school football. Of France, 
which they were leaving, they did not speak. 
They had enjoyed it well enough, had been 
shown one or two old churches and one old tower 
which they knew were to be admired. More 
immediate had been their pleasure in bathing 
and games, both of them ‘topping.’ Further, 
they knew from the conversation of their elders 
that the holiday in France was good because it 
was a thorough change. (Mr. Childers meant 
change of ideas, Mr. Proudford meant change 
of food.) Also it was cheap. Look what you 
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could buy with a pound’s worth of francs! And 
itwasamusing. ‘Thefunnyoldmen. Thestill 
funnier old women. ‘The railway with its bells 
and tin trumpets. The church with its tinsel- 
covered altar and incense-laden darkness. The 
waiters, the overdressed Jbourgeoises, the dour- 
geois who were so obviously not gentlemen, the 
Suisse, the Maire, the Sapeur-Pompier! Most 
amusing ! 

Deep in the natures of both of them, from 
which so much of dogma and formality had been 
allowed to escape, there remained one axiom. 
It was pleasant and nice to be amused. But life 
was a stern business, and the best of it was when 
you were not amused, but grimly serious. That 
was why they played games with such punc- 
tilious ardour. That was why they returned to 
grim, grey England after the holidays, without a 
qualm. ‘The best was yet before them. The 
best was England. 


All those numerous people who, on seeing 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Proudford walking to- 
gether, reflected that they made an odd pair, 
would have been greatly enlightened by a sight 
of their respective homes. 

These stood side by side at the extreme end 
of the last road in Wertham, that healthy suburb 
of south-western London. Merivale Road had 
been christened by the builder who laid it out, 
in memory of the cider he had once drunk at the 
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quarries of that name in Devonshire. With the 
obscure responsiveness that sometimes invests 
inanimate things, the road seemed to live up to 
itsname. Although thirty years old in 1913, it 
was still literally the last road in Wertham. 
Some freak of land tenure, or soil, or contour, 
prevented any building beyond it, and it ended 
in a field. Along the back of the northern side 
ran a railway, which protected it in that direc- 
tion. Thus it retained a certain distinction and 
fragrance that might put one momentarily in 
mind of that lovely brew after which it had been 
named. 

Mr. Childers’ house, named ‘ Hazeldene,’ 
and Mr. Proudford’s, called ‘Sunny View,’ 
upon the band of white cement which diversified 
the red brick gate-post that separated their ad- 
jacent gates, were thus the last house but one 
and the very last house on Merivale Road. 
Once stubbornly detached, two friendly families 
who had previously inhabited them, had bridged 
the ten feet of gravel with its wooden fencing, 
which marked the boundary of the two building 
sites, so that the first floors connected from their 
respective bathroom passages. But the Childers 
and the Proudfords had not yet come to this 
degree of friendship, and the wooden bridge was 
closed by glazed doors, locked at either end. 
The pavement of the street ended abruptly with 
the garden wall of Sunny View, and the trades- 
men’s carts made semi-circular ruts where they 
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turned round before it, amid the weeds and 
flowers that invaded the road metal. 

Thus the houses of these neighbours were not 
merely next door to each other. They were next 
door to no one else, for on the London side of 
Hazeldene came a vacant plot, then a tin church, 
before other houses restored the alignment. 
The opposite side of the road had never been 
built upon. It had developed, from the private 
garden of a big property, straight into the 
recreation ground of Wertham Athletic Associa- 
tion. And so, when Mr. Childers and Mr. Proud- 
ford started to catch the only good train to the 
city in the morning, there was literally no one 
else for them to walk with but each other. Habit 
is very strong. When you live next a man all 
the time, walk to the station with him every day, 
however averse to him you may be, he becomes, 
willy-nilly, part of your life. Mr. Childers had 
read authors whom he thought finer fellows than 
Mr. Proudford, but he had never seen them. 
Mr. Proudford had put money on horses that 
he had never put on Mr. Childers, but whose 
very colour he could not have told as well as he 
could have told the colour of his friend’s hair. 
For the authors and the horses were far-away 
ideals. Mr. Childers and Mr. Proudford were 
far more real to Mr. Proudford and Mr. Childers. 
They were neighbours. 

But when they had been neighbours but a 
short while, something occurred, more poignant 
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than the diurnal rhythm of business and leisure. 
The Proudfords had their little baby Rex, then 
a few months old, when Marny was born and 
Marny’s mother died. What happened in the 
mind of Hubert Childers no one will ever know. 
What happened in his house was more obvious. 
Any man may be helpless in the face of death ; 
most men are nonplussed, confronted with house- 
keeping. But he, faced with these things and 
with a little baby girl, was unusually stricken. 
His fastidiousness and mental ability were no 
help in the small daily routine, before the endless 
little messes of that oldest of all problems. Of 
course his unmarried sister, kindness itself, came 
to keep his house, unfamiliar as she was with 
housekeeping, with children, and with London 
suburbs. But from day to day Mrs. Proud- 
ford became a more and more frequent visitor, 
and in her diffident way, a more practical help. 
He and his sister could tell nurse and cook what 
they wished. But Mrs. Proudford could tell 
them whether it was wise to tell nurse and cook. 
Had she been any one else, she might soon have 
caused offence. But no one could suspect Mrs. 
Proudford of wishing to do any such thing. She 
had, too, the prestige of a mother. Brother and 
sister were bound to feel she knew best. And 
they were, after all, brother and sister, and no 
amount of affection or mutual dependence can 
overcome the inevitable divergence born with 
that relationship. Miss Childers had a pro- 
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fessional career of her own to consider, and after 
a few months she went back to consider it. 
The situation thus created was one which only 
England can survive. In Russia, Mr. Childers 
would have given up his own house and gone to 
live at Sunny View. In France there would have 
been a scandal concerning him and Mrs. Proud- 
ford. In Italy or Spain little Marny would 
have been handed over to nuns and kept in a 
convent. But in England, no. At immense 
expense and inconvenience Mr. Childers con- 
tinued to run his three-quarter empty house. 
Mrs. Proudford came in continually to tell him 
in her shy way what he ought to tell nurse and 
cook. It was not merely that she cast down her 
eyes. She cast down her mouth—that is, she 
kept it as nearly closed as speech permitted. 
Thus decency was preserved, propriety was 
maintained, and the essential individualism of the 
suburban Englishman vindicated. And the 
results seemed to justify the means. ‘The ser- 
vants, so far from imposing upon Mr. Childers, 
or resenting his meek suggestions, so obviously 
suggestions borrowed from some one else, not 
only put up with him, but took the most jealous 
care of him and his. He suffered neither cur- 
tailment of his highly individual tastes, such as 
must have followed his living as an extra member 
of another household, nor the embitterments and 
restraints of scandal. He did not even miss the 
training which the possession of children pro- 
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vides for every careful and meticulous parent. 
And Marny herself gained even more. She 
never missed the mother she had never known. 
She never missed a mother’s care, for Mrs. 
Proudford provided it. And inheriting her 
father’s fastidious isolation, she never missed 
the brothers and sisters who do so much in the 
forming of the character of softer natures. The 
precocious experience that scandal might have 
taught her was not hers, and it may even be 
doubted if gentle nuns would have made more of 
her than was made by the régime into which her 
father and herself were forced by his endless 
scruples. The nuns might have made her a 
different girl ; they could not have out-Marny’d 
Marny. 

So when in her fourteenth year, which was 
the thirteenth of the century, she returned with 
him to Hazeldene, in a cab that closely followed 
the one which conveyed the Proudfords to 
Sunny View, there was neither excitement nor 
doubt as to her reception. The servants would 
bethere. The place would be clean and slightly 
over-polished, looking as though it wanted some 
one to come and live in it. Supper would be 
set in the dining-room, and her father would first 
go to the big desk which he used instead of 
having a separate study, and bring from it 
the great pile of circulars, papers and other 
correspondence that had not been forwarded, 
and thump them down beside his plate with a 
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frown. She would leave him to it when they 
had done eating, giving him a kiss and running 
up the wide, well-carpeted stairs, to her big airy 
bedroom, to get the few things she needed for 
her bath. 

Even had she been less English, she might 
have been pardoned for her enjoyment of it all 
—the cleanliness, the comfort, the security. 
What continental hotel could show anything like 
it? What private house, except perhaps in 
Holland, had all that carpet, padded and held 
in place by brass rods? What bedroom was 
ever so airy without draught ? What bedstead, 
of gleaming brass, held such a wide mattress, 
such few choice coverings? As for the bath- 
room 

Marny’s uncritical mind only registered a 
simple feeling of being home. She expected 
all this, had always expected it, had never known 
anything else. She knew that one took a holi- 
day every year, and if possible took it abroad. 
Why one did so, she had not enquired. She 
had always been led to assume that it was part of 
that régime of mens sana in corpore sano which 
was all the Latin she knew, and her real religion, 
whatever she might say or do on Sunday. And 
it was all so real, so immediate, that she did not 
think about it very much. Of course one did 
get some scrummy things to eat abroad, that 
cook did not, somehow, produce at home ; and 
the people looked different—the common people, 
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that is—from common people in England, to 
whom from time to time she administered 
charity ; and there were the two churches and 
the old tower one had to admire, in some way 
different from English ones. But still—com- 
pletely immersed in hot water, then completely 
swathed in a towel nearly the size of a tent, which 
had been warming on specially provided hot 
pipes, she was soon ready to put on her pyjamas, 
blue with a stripe, as much like Rex’s as she 
could induce Mrs. Proudford to have them 
made, and to shuffle across in her comfy old 
bedroom slippers to her room. She was at 
once deeply and easily asleep. 

She awoke easily and without alarm—how 
could any one be alarmed in that house r— 
because light from the door had shone upon her 
an instant, and ceased again the moment she 
opened her eyes. This caused her no surprise. 
She knew well enough that it was her father. 
He had never grown out of the habit, ever since 
she had been a tiny girl and he a heart-broken 
widower. She loyally closed her eyes, knowing 
that he would hate to be caught at it, and loved 
to persuade himself that these little relics of 
childhood ritual passed unknown to her. After 
a fraction of a second she heard her door closed 
very softly, and his footsteps along the passage 
to his room. Dear Daddy! She smiled ever 
so little, pulled down the jacket of her pyjamas, 
that would work up now that she was growing 
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such a chest, turned luxuriously in the soft, fine, 
well-washed sheets, and slept again. 


The day after the return from the summer 
holidays, which also happened to be the day 
before her return to school, was a day of relaxa- 
tion in the strenuous life of Marny, one of the 
few occasions on which she became, rather un- 
willingly, pensive and almost sentimental. The . 
chief reason was, that it was an odd day ;_ she 
had not been able to arrange to play any game 
with anybody, some of her acquaintance being 
still away, some already returned to their schools, 
But her usual and most numerous associates . 
were her own schoolfellows, and those she would 
not see until to-morrow. Rex, of course, would 
have given her a game of tennis, if nothing better, — 
but Rex had to start at once for his school. This 
added a little to the pensiveness. ‘There were 
minor contributory causes. ‘The sense of change 
was there, very faint in a girl of Marny’s dis- 
position, but yet perceptible if not articulate, and 
just the beginnings of the discovery, never 
pursued, of how alone she was in the world. 

And there may have been something else. 
Marny’s day began with a cup of tea and a 
biscuit at seven. Then a luxurious torpor for 
perhaps half an hour. From this she was 
aroused by the sounds made by her spartan 
father, who never lazed or lounged, and who 
could be heard doing exercises, bathing and 
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dressing, with a tiny interval of tense silence 
between the first and second of these operations, 
during which he might be inferred to be shaving. 
He never grunted or sang while so engaged, as 
Mr. Proudford might sometimes be heard doing 
on warm mornings when the bathroom window 
of Sunny View would be open ; nor did Marny’s 
father ever swear and call for assistance, as his 
neighbour did, when he cut himself. 

When these sounds ceased, the silence on the 
first floor would be so ominous and the activity 
below so obvious, that Marny, in whom was no 
real sluggishness, but merely a healthy enjoy- 
. ment of the present which made it a little diffi- 
cult to exchange the enjoyment of bed for the 
enjoyment of the next thing, would jump up, 
' plunge into cold water, plunge out, rub herself 
pink, brush herself gleaming, pull on and adjust 
with vigorous tugs and stretchings those excel- 
lent hygienic woollen garments in which she 
dressed, and run down, probably jumping the 
last four stairs, to burst into the dining-room 
and fling her arms round her father’s neck. He 
usually received her embrace without remark. 
This was partly because his mouth would be 
full of bacon, egg, mushroom, tomato, fish, 
fruit, toast, butter, marmalade, jam, according 
to the day of the week, and how late Marny 
happened to be; partly—and this possibility 
was never alluded to—because he thought girls 
might really sometimes take the trouble to get 
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down to breakfast at the fixed hour. Ignoring 
his silence without any very poignant qualm, 
she proceeded to eat about the same quantity 
as he did of the same variety, plus a large soup- 
plate full of porridge, with cream. 

The physiologist, especially if he came from 
the south of Europe where girls of Marny’s age 
would be expected to rise at six, take a roll and 
a cup of coffee, and work on that slender foun- 
dation until between eleven or twelve, might 
have thought that perhaps such habit and diet, 
for a day on which she had no particular exer- 
cise to work it off, was enough to make her 
pensive. But no such thought troubled Marny. 
In accordance with the high example set by her 
father, she did the next thing. He had his 
train to catch. She answered his ‘ Good-bye, 
darling,’ with ‘Good-bye, Daddy dear,’ and 
paused while making her bed and folding her 
pyjamas to have her second short, indulgent 
smile. It was caused by the voice of Mr. 
Proudford calling from the front door of Sunny 
View, ‘ Wait a bit, now coming |’ 

He was like that, was Mr. Proudford. Not 
like her precise and careful Daddy. Even his 
son noticed it. Rex had said to her, at the 
beginning of those very holidays, with all that 
easy toleration which any nearly-public-school- 
man may well concede to the father who pays 
that his son may enjoy advantages the father 
never enjoyed : ‘Look at my old man. Very 
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slow getting away ! Always seems to have a 
cup of coffee or half a poached egg in one hand, 
and to be pulling up his suspenders with the 
other!’ Rex was so amusing, and so nice to 
people who amused him. Marny never felt 
she ought not to laugh. And it was so true. 
What he said expressed exactly Mr. Proudford’s 
slightly protruding eyes, open mouth, stoop, and 
hastened waddle. 

There was the gate—bang! Poor Mr. 
Proudford, he had a longer run than Daddy, 
owing to the fact that he had never been able to 
stomach making his dining-room the front room 
of his house. It was one of those little diver- 
gences that kept the neighbours separate. Mr. 
Proudford had said that the room next the front 
door must necessarily be the drawing-room. If 
people called, you took ’em in there, didn’t you ? 
Not past your dining-room! But Marny’s 
Daddy had said he didn’t see it. He meant to 
have all the sunshine there was with his break- 
fast, and his drawing-room—or as he preferred 
to call it, his parlour—containing his violon- 
cello, books, and prints, at the back, looking 
down the long, unshadowed strip of garden. 
So Mr. Proudford, always a little late, had rather 
a longer run to catch the more punctual, longer- 
striding Daddy. 

Her smile soon died, however. She had 
thought of Rex’s words, and thus she thought 
of Rex. Rex was going back to his Midland 
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school. ‘There was luggage being moved about, 
and a general stir of preparation at Sunny View. 
That was a bore, as she would have said had she 
said anything about it. Or she might have called 
ita‘ snag.’ Both terms she had picked up from 
Rex. Theirs was a peculiar relationship she 
never analysed. Better than a big brother, more 
non-committal than a ‘ friend,’ Rex would have 
been a ‘ pal’ if she had called him anything. 
But already aware he would not like it, she never 
did. She used the term ‘ chum’ to herself, and 
never spoke to any one about Rex. As for any 
other possible relationship, she avoided that more 
successfully than any other sort of girl in the 
world. Now and again something overheard 
or seen, in the street, in France, or among ser- 
vants who didn’t know any better, or among 
schoolfellows who did, and who, thoroughly 
awake to the necessity for hiding it, had failed 
to do so, would gleam out at her, like a malignant 
eye from the jungle of animal nature. Incurious, 
all sensuousness sidetracked into the enjoyment 
of health, of feeling ‘ fit,’ she had also inherited 
from her father that Puritan ability to say ‘ No.’ 
And from much further back, from the fair- 
complexioned stock to which she was racially 
akin, she had inherited the power to accept a 
mystery, and rather to prefer a mystery to its 
explanation, and so to leave it unprobed. 

Thus it was without the least suspicion of 
coquetry that she took a tennis ball and a racket 
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to the patch of hard gravel at the back of the 
blank bit of brick wall that contained the end of 
the kitchen offices. Here she could practise 
good hard returns, and at the same time have 
a word with Rex if he had a moment to spare. 
Inside Sunny View there was a noise like the 
Teddy-bear Foxtrot being danced by baby ele- 
phants. That was Rex’s big box coming down- 
stairs. Then there was the voice of a servant : 
“Master Rex, what’s to be done with re 
something lost by the closing of a door. Then 
Rex shouting : ‘It’s all right. I’ve got it !’ 
Now there were sounds of a cab galumphing 
slowly up Merivale Road, getting slower as it 
penetrated to the soft and overgrown space right 
in front of the two houses, where it had to turn 
round. Marny gave the ball a good cut that 
brought it flying back too quickly for her, missed 
it, flung down her racket, walked noiselessly 
across the grass, placed her foot between one of 
the young limes and the partition wall, at the 
place where she could raise her eyes, and if need 
be her mouth, above the coping. They—the 
cabman and housemaid—were hoisting the box 
on to the cab, the cabman was on the top, hauling, 
the housemaid was beneath, shoving. Bump ! 
That was it. The housemaid hurried back and 
emerged in a moment with a cricket-bag and a 
bundle of wraps. Now Rex would come, in his 
grey overcoat, bowler and _ gloves, with his 
Lysaght cane in his hand. He had that inimit- 
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able way of making an entry on any scene, a 
knack of getting some one to go on first and lead 
up to him. But Rex did not come. The next 
person to come was Mrs. Proudford, fully 
dressed as if for the town. She passed out of the 
gate and out of sight. Marny wondered. The 
next moment she jumped. ‘There were voices 
in Hazeldene. Mrs. Proudford was on a 
peculiar footing ; Mr. Childers had never been 
the sort of person into whose house you could 
go without knocking, but Mrs. Proudford had 
got as near to it as any one ever would. She 
managed to find one of the servants and to avoid 
formality, and this time Marny was very nearly 
caught by her coming through the drawing- 
room French window with Jessie. But Marny 
had picked up the racket and was scooping the 
ball on to it by the time Jessie said : 

‘ Thereshe is, ma’am !’ And Mrs. Proudford: 

* There you are, my dear !’ 

‘ Yes, Auntie.’ 

‘I’m going down in the cab to see Rex off, 
and then to do some shopping. Would you 
like to come ?’ 

“Love it! Halfa jiff |’ 

She had, with habitual reserve, expressed very 
little of what she felt. But she showed any one 
—not Mrs. Proudford perhaps—whether she 
liked the proposal or not by the one, two, three 
skips that took her in through the French 
window, across the drawing-room, four, five, 
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six, a swing at the banisters, and upstairs three 
at a time, landing breathless in her room. She 
was not a dressy child, had never been encour- 
aged to be, so that dearth of choice as well as 
taste guided her among her town clothes to the 
choice of her blue frock. Never did that thick 
golden pigtail flop in and out so quickly as in the 
moments that she allowed herself for changing. 
Tennis shoes off without undoing the laces, 
black walking shoes, feet crammed in while she 
was still busy with meck fastenings. What 
luck that she had put on quite decent stockings ! 
Now that round hat with the daisies—gloves, 
ugh !—a glance at the long mirror, and down, 
three stairs at a time. 

Mrs. Proudford was at the gate, though. 
Rex was already in the cab, calling : ‘Oh, do 
come on !’ 

Marny came on. Rex and his mother were 
seated in the cab by the time she reached it, so 
she took without question the narrow front seat. 
The driver chirrupped, the horse tugged, the 
wheels creaked, and they were off. 

Under the stimulus of motion Marny dis- 
covered her mistake. Perhaps her greatest fault 
was a certain slowness in taking things in. It 
sprang from her strong inherited individualism, 
which made everything outside herself a little 
extra remote and negligible, and also from an 
exaggerated care for hygiene, and a conse- 
quent thickening of tissue over nerves. And 
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the tragedy of it was that, no more than any 
other one of us, could she entirely forgo thinking. 
She thought now. She had given an instinctive 
happy glance at Rex. Her one and rather 
superficial appreciation of his mother’s invita- 
tion had been, ‘ Oh, it will be with Rex!’ She 
had now leisure to repent. From Rex she 
glanced to that mother. Son and mother ex- 
pressed respectively Retribution and Guilt. Rex 
was frowning, looking out of the window. Now 
Marny saw all too quickly. He didn’t want 
them. So schooled had she been by Rex, that 
she knew instantly that he was thinking: ‘I 
shall meet a whole parcel of the fellows on the 
platform, and these women will be with me !’ 
She had heard him talk like that, had so absorbed 
it, that she knew how he thought. She glanced 
at his mother. At any other time she could 
have smiled. She knew her adopted Aunt’s 
weakness for small economies. She knew how 
Mr. Proudford fussed and fumed whenever 
asked for money, though he spent it readily 
enough on himself, She knew besides that 
Aunt took one of her few pleasures in getting 
things for less than they were worth. And 
she looked now at the face of that Aunt. It 
expressed guilt. It looked just as Marny had 
felt when, as a little girl, she had first under- 
stood what it was to be punished. Eyes down, 
mouth down. Aunt had succumbed to the cab, 
to the delight of using the vehicle as a free access, 
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paid for as part of Rex’s schooling by Mr. 
Proudford, to shops otherwise reached by ’bus 
or tube. She had pleaded her anxiety to see 
Rex off, and dragged in Marny to make it 
convincing. 

So it was with a heavy heart that Marny 
jolted out of Merivale Road into Wertham High 
Street, and along it, between increasingly soiled, 
crowded and enclosed houses, towards the centre 
of London. She took covert glances at Rex, 
hoping that he might talk about something. 
But he only scowled out of the window. She 
glanced with less circumspection at her ‘ Aunt,’ 
but that lady was gazing at her own lap. Not 
a word. More traffic now, each side, offices 
and shops. Then the Thames. The sight of 
that complete break in the landscape, perhaps, 
roused her to the necessity for making a com- 
plete break in the situation. They were in one 
of the big shopping streets ; she didn’t recall 
its name, to her it meant simply a place where 
you bought things. She had an inspiration : 

‘Oh, Auntie, there ’s a lovely stocking shop ! 
Mine are all holey. We must get some !’ 

‘On the way back, dear.’ 

‘You ’ll be dashed late if you come all the 
way with me, and then hang about buying 
things,’ Rex put in. 

Mrs. Proudford may have wished to retrieve 
her mistake, or she may have been convinced by 
the necessity for getting back to lunch. Any- 
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how the cabman was made to stop, with some 
difficulty, and the ladies got out. 

Marny never winked nor smiled. She looked 
at Rex with a straight loyal face : 

“ Good-bye, Rex !’ 

The cab was already in motion. Rex was 
hanging out, with a perceptible relief on his 
face. 

‘Good-bye, Mother ! Good-bye, Marny !’ 

* Good-bye !’ 

Waving of hands and rolling of wheels, and 
the bowler hat was withdrawn from the window. 
The cab itself soon disappeared in the current 
of vehicles. Mrs. Proudford and Marny re- 
traced their steps some hundreds of yards to one 
of those emporiums which sell you everything 
in such a superior manner. 

Marny and her adopted Aunt arrived home 
in time for their separate lunches. After that 
Mrs. Proudford came across to Hazeldene and 
helped Marny to pack for school. Then Daddy 
came home ; he usually made a pretty light day 
of it, that first day after the annual holiday. It 
might be liver, or it might be a certain leaning 
towards books and music and old churches and 
towers, which made the recaptured beauties of 
Life Insurance seem a little dim. And what 
Marny was just beginning to understand was, 
that he didn’t like parting from her. She re- 
ciprocated this feeling. He was her dearest 
Daddy, nearly the best friend she had in the 
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never cross, always ready to study her inclina- 
tions. She was sorry he was lonely. She 
showed him as much affection that night as her 
reserve permitted. They did not go into the 
drawing-room. After tea, as the evening turned 
dull and wet, they sat on each side of the dining- 
room fireplace, which was filled with ferns, and 
he kept on asking her laborious kind questions, 
writing cheques, and making notes and arrange- 
ments. She very nearly wished she cared about 
all the things he did—books and the rest of it 
—but not quite. She could not alter her age, 
or the fact that she inherited a good deal from 
her mother, whom he had married for love, and 
not on account of her mental attainments. So 
she watched the grave face bent over this and 
that, and the kind eyes behind the glasses 
peeping at her, and answered what he asked, 
and finally gave him a big kiss and went to 
bed. 

She had hardly closed the dining-room door 
behind her before she had forgotten him and 
was thinking of to-morrow ; of school, of her 
pals, their games—of all the golden present, 
bathed in the light of the dawning future. 
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Tue school to which Marny returned was at 
once an institution and a portent. It had been 
founded more than half a century before, by two 
maiden sisters of nonconformist principles and 
irreproachable character. It had received, and 
had passed through its purging and moulding 
processes, over a generation of the daughters of 
gentlemen, and there is little doubt that, like all 
things human, it had served its purpose and was 
ready to come to an end. One of the two old 
ladies had died, the other was well advanced in 
years, and had, moreover, suffered the usual 
disadvantages of all such partnerships. Division 
of labour is one of the necessary evils attendant 
upon all human activity, and the two sisters, the 
last people in the world to have contemplated 
deliberately such a circumscribing of each other’s 
action, were forced by the growing needs of their 
increasing school to devote more and more time, 
the one to curricula, the other to housekeeping 
and general management. So the survivor was 
utterly at a loss to do the double task, and 
having by that time saved more than enough 
for her simple needs, found herself saddled, in 
addition, with the spending of her sister’s savings, 

Undoubtedly the sweet, simple old lady would 
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have sent out the most prim and charming 
of circulars, briefly announcing her intention 
of closing the school. It is doubtful if any other 
course would have occurred toher. But another 
did to Miss Branch—junior mistress, then only 
in her thirties—Miss Branch of the early-greying 
hair strained back to a neat ‘ bun,’ the full, light- 
coloured eyes, acquisitive nose, decisive chin, 
and square, plump figure. Those who knew 
about the transaction said that Miss Branch 
almost snatched it from the old lady, not because 
she was greedy or unfeeling, but because she 
simply could not bear to see such a chance go by. 

The old lady was flustered but delighted. 
Miss Branch chivied her through the necessary 
valuation, litigation, sale and transfer, made the 
whole neighbourhood subscribe to a presenta- 
tion, and ruled alone. 

That was in the ’nineties. When Marny 
was first entrusted to her care—and the most 
cogent reason for this was that Mrs. Proudford 
knew of the daughters of several people, such 
nice people, who had been there, with such 
satisfactory results—the Priory, as Miss Branch 
had rechristened it, had a reputation that went 
outside England. Hubert Childers was not 
altogether convinced by the arguments advanced, 
but the prospectus which Mrs. Proudford 
obtained for him went a long way towards it. 
He scanned approvingly the reproductions of 
photographs of apparently limitless playing- 
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fields, high rooms, and telescopic corridors. 
He read the letterpress entitled ‘ History and 
Educational Outlook of the Priory School,’ and 
was charmed by the crystallised effect of the two 
pieties, one piled upon the other, Quakerism on 
Monasticism, with Hygiene poured like a varnish 
over all. Miss Branch had edited it. Time 
had not stood still with her, ina newsense. ‘The 
hasty enthusiasm, the spirit of ‘ get-on’ lightly 
gilded by hazy sentimental idealism of the 
*nineties, had both been mellowed and refined. 
An intelligent woman, unhampered by any fatal 
necessity to ponder, she had discovered, first, 
what a gold mine was the tradition which the 
old ladies had formed and indissolubly connected 
with the school. The parents of intending 
scholars nowadays were probably not non- 
conformists, probably never went to any place 
of worship. But when they heard about the 
religious persuasion of the founders of the place, 
they wagged their heads. ‘Ah! never knew 
one of that lot to go astray,’ they said. The 
girls would be strictly brought up there. Miss 
Branch incorporated all that. 

The people who sent daughters to the Priory 
were paying a good deal of money. The 
small residential town on the outskirts of which 
the house stood, was fairly remote, the fees, 
originally fixed by the old ladies by pure guess- 
work (‘ How much do you think we ought to 
ask, sister ?’), had been susceptible of continual 
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augmentation. It now ranked as one of the 
most expensive schools in the kingdom. Miss 
Branch did not miss that point either. She 
knew you must give value for money. Value 
in this case was represented by tone. Well- 
educated parents expected their girls to come 
back speaking as nicely, and to be as well 
informed (age for age), as father and mother. 
Poorly educated parents expected their girls to 
come back speaking better and to be more 
widely informed than themselves. So Miss 
Branch saw to it that the staff was good in 
quality, comfortable and not overdone, and the 
school prospered accordingly. 

But the third discovery in commercial educa- 
tion was Miss Branch’s own, more exactly, it 
was that of her generation. Had she ever had 
time and leisure to go into such things, she might 
have discovered her own real religion, the main- 
spring of her conduct, the notation of her stan- 
dards of judgment. She was a woman whose 
‘floreat’ was the Diamond Jubilee. Vague 
new ideas of Equality of Sex, and Free Thought, 
blew round her head in place of the old stagnant 
air of Woman’s part in Man’s Life, and Trini- 
tarian Orthodoxy. What she really believed in 
was Health and Knowledge. She looked it. 
She meant it. She was both healthy and well- 
read. And to cap all, being very much a woman 
of her generation, she was on the move. All 
good ideas were new ones. Very true. She 
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turned it round. All new ideas were good ones. 
She had had a good many, but they had all been 
inspirations, not inheritances. She had taken 
over nothing but the premises, and the air of 
moral rectitude. She had added so much that 
the school already savoured far more of her than 
of the old ladies. 

Thus, when Mr. Childers called on her, she 
met him with the most perfect confidence. It 
rested on more than the mere fact that she was 
the head of a flourishing business with a good 
balance at the bank. It rested on her knowledge 
that outwardly and inwardly, from its foundation 
to its head mistress, the school was good. She 
smiled charmingly at Marny, but her whole 
attention was fixed on Mr. Childers. She had 
long appreciated the fact that her contract was 
with the parent. The pupil was so much raw 
material. She had no doubt as to her ability 
to come to an understanding with this shy, quiet, 
earnest man—a widower, of course—only 
daughter. With the expert quickness of use, 
she classed him immediately, came to meet him 
conversationally, allayed his doubts, and cut 
across his shyness deftly and gently. He was 
the sort of parent she wanted. He left her 
perfectly satisfied. He could not, and would not 
have said all that Marny meant to him. His 
scruples and difficulties about the whole matter 
had been extreme, he would have liked to take 
Mrs. Proudford with him, But of course one 
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couldn’t. Miss Branch saw all this and gave 
him to understand that she was personally taking 
charge of Marny. 

This then was the institution to which he had 
confided his Marny, a place of health and beauty 
and personal relationship. His scrupulous inno- 
cence had been abundantly rewarded. Marny 
had thriven. There was not a better grown, 
hardly a better looking girl in her particular 
style of good looks. ‘True, he often wanted her 
to take interest in things that did not interest her 
so much as they interested him, but reminded 
himself, with a well-concealed pang, of the 
difference in age, and that, after all, she was a 
different person, a separate human being. 

To Marny herself the process was much 
simpler. Unadventurous, healthy, and despe- 
rately shy, she accepted the school chosen for 
her, as she had accepted her home and her 
parent. How could she do otherwise? There 
was no temperamental discord in her, little 
enquiry, and that little superficial, There were 
some lessons she liked better than others, but 
she was not critical enough to rebel, yet suffi- 
ciently intelligent to make a show of taking in 
what she was told, and reproducing a fair amount 
of it, without much understanding. Thus her 
history, geography and grammar were always 
marked ‘ fair,’ her domestic economy and sing- 
ing ‘ good,’ not ‘ excellent,’ because her teachers, 
in marking her report, were conscious that they 
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got back from that fair, still face and robust 
body only exactly what they put in, and no more. 
Her conduct was always ‘very good.’ It re- 
quires qualities of which she was not possessed 
to be noticeably naughty. Her games were 
‘excellent.’ The games mistress had no difhi- 
culty about that. ‘Marny Childers is good. 
She ’s quick and she doesn’t overrun the ball,’ 
said that authority. 

The most baffled of the mistresses was the 
one to whom had fallen the ungracious task of 
teaching Marny French. ‘The attempt was ren- 
dered all the more baffling by the fact that the 
girl was not stupid. She could and did memo- 
rise rules, irregular verbs, idioms even. But 
the staff at the Priory had been well chosen, 
and the lady, procured with great care from 
Blois, for this modern language, wanted more 
than that, and very often got it. She wanted 
the actual expression of simple ideas in French. 
She asked for a thése on ‘ le Printemps.’ She got 
one from each of the pupils, and among them 
one from Marny. It was written in a large and 
careful hand, and contained five lines and a half. 
It was not as though Marny had said she 
couldn’t do it. That might have led to an 
interview with Miss Branch, who probably 
would have taken a very sensible view of the 
situation, and have advised Marny’s father to 
change the course of her studies. But the 
trouble was palpably that Marny had done a 
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thése, that even if she had had ideas about /e Prin- 
temps, she had no means of expressing them. 

The mistress confined herself to saying : 
“ Trés bien, mais il n’y a pas de parti pris |’ 

This is what people charged with that delicate 
and largely theoretical business, ‘ the formation 
of character,’ had so far discovered about Marny 
in her first two years of school life. This was 
the basis on which she returned to the Priory 
in September 1913. But, being very happy, 
she never noticed it. She just swallowed every- 
thing in her serene and tranquil youth. The 
reason was simple. At the Priory she was 
the important thing. When or why the school 
had been started, how it kept running, whether 
it did her good and answered her father’s expec- 
tations, she was far from enquiring. It was her 
world, the place which she inhabited with in- 
creasing satisfaction as she grew older. It was 
more than a big old house, inordinately comfort- 
able for a school, neither stuffy nor draughty, 
but solid, nice to look at, and well fitted. It was 
more than a pleasant, old-established garden 
with adequate—that was the point—playing- 
fields superadded, with immediate access— 
which so few schools could have. 

Marny’s entry into her world began at the 
London terminus, where she met with so many 
girls of the school, that Mrs. Proudford had no 
hesitation in seeing them locked into a crammed 
compartment by a beaming railway guard, Like 
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all his sort, he doted on the young ladies. He 
took care of her and her companions over some 
few miles of sleek green England (a country in her 
estimation chiefly remarkable for the fact that it 
surrounded Wertham and the Priory) until she 
arrived at the little prim station. Here the actual 
care of Miss Branch began. Here were the duly 
chartered ’buses, the efficient arrangements for 
luggage, the atmosphere of ‘The Utmost for 
the Highest,’ which, emblazoned in colours and 
framed in gold, hung over the dais in the great 
Hall, from which Miss Branch read prayers and 
conducted such special public assemblies as 
were necessary. ‘The pupils clambered into the 
’buses, but they did not cheer or fuss. They 
were accustomed to Miss Branch’s readiness. 
They expected to be taken care of. They were 
as nice a lot of English girls as you could find 
anywhere, in brown school dress, and close-fitting 
cap or hood, with variable turn-back brim, the 
only individual touch, but one which enabled 
the uniform to be made becoming to each in her 
own way. They got down without scrambling, 
just as soldiers who are used to each other pass 
an obstacle quicker than a miscellaneous crowd. 
The school was abundantly ready, clean, ade- 
quate. It was perhaps a crowning example of 
what can be done with money, for all the parents 
were sufficiently well off, and Miss Branch saw 
that they had what they paid for. ‘There were 
no day girls. Those who lived very near were 
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already there, unpacked and installed, and their 
boxes out of the way. 

Marny came with the main, or London-and- 
beyond, contingent. Later there would be 
another train to meet, bringing those whose 
homes were very remote, or who had reason to 
be late. So, with plenty of help and no confu- 
sion, the big old house filled itself up. 

If only walls had tongues as well as ears, 
what history might not be written !_ The Priory 
had begun life as a convent. As is usual in 
England, not much of the original building had 
survived. Perhaps this was just as well, for it 
must have been cold and damp, something 
between a prison and a barracks, redeemed 
alone by its chapel and its garden. ‘The Tudor 
spoliation had destroyed the former, but spared 
the latter, with that unintentional fitness that 
sometimes dogs the worst actions. There had 
been something to sell in the chapel, nothing in 
the garden, thus preserved by greed where 
grace was lacking. ‘The upstart who had 
obtained the land put brick gables and chimneys 
to the main building that contained the common 
rooms, and lived in them. ‘The diminutive 
cloister he roofed and used as stabling and barn, 
but the span was too great, his successor found 
the whole place ruinous, pulled it down and 
built himself a palatial barn. ‘Times changed. 
It became no longer the fashion to get as much 
land as you could and farm it. The rich man 
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stalls of oxen, was superseded by another, whose 
great object was to get away from the sources of 
his wealth. Gentility was the root of this idea. 
It prospered amazingly. The wide lands were 
cut up into separate farms. The owner of them 
sat in the Priory and took the rents. The 
great barn became useless, then dangerous. But 
the Georgian owners became richer and richer 
on the proceeds of the land, as they enclosed and 
enclosed and sold and sold, and too narrow and 
simple the Priory became for them. There 
was the empty old barn. Its walls were sound. 
It was re-floored, re-roofed, re-plastered, and 
became the ballroom of the Priory. 

Thus, when the old ladies first took over the 
property in the nineteenth century, they found 
a small estate, two paddocks and a very old 
garden among scattered grey stones that bore 
mouldings and masons’ work of the twelfth 
century. Next to this a narrow, inconvenient, 
dark, insanitary house, that had been made 
Elizabethan, with a steep roof and immense 
vaulted cellars of a much earlier building. At 
one end of this was a large room, with polished 
floor and panelled walls of Georgian elegance. 
At the other, turfy mounds, disused pig-sties, 
stables that they would never require. They 
shut these up, and used the handsome room 
for assembling the school. 


When Miss Branch assumed the _head- 
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mistress-ship of the school, she was not slow to 
improve upon the old ladies’ neat but provincial 
ideas. Her first task was the raising of neces- 
sary funds. Having already pledged the deeds 
of the house and grounds, and her life insurance 
policy, she now proceeded to write to her Uncle 
George, who was in leather, and her Uncle 
William, who was a doctor, and by sheer per- 
sistence, and by the picture she painted of the 
golden future of Women’s Education, persuaded 
them to become sureties for a further sum. In 
the ’nineties uncles of the sort which she pos- 
sessed had not only a much more secure position 
in the world than subsequently, but still felt 
the sort of noblesse oblige that had belonged to 
the old moneyed and educated middle-classes of 
earlier decades. So she had her way and pro- 
ceeded to build a gymnasium and add to it a 
swimming bath. She did more. The despair 
of her architect and the scourge of her builder, 
she had the gymnasium conform to the outward 
decoration of the opposite wing, so that when 
finished, the broad drive from the road swung 
the visitor before a grey-stone, brick-emblazoned 
corps de logis, flanked by two larger buildings 
whose deep parapets and squat roofs were up- 
held by broad pilasters terminating in Corinthian 
capitals and backed by a twelfth-century garden 
and a nineteenth-century bath. ‘The effect was 
all her own. ‘The Rural Dean, a man of some 
culture, on reading in the local press a descrip- 
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tion of the improvements as ‘ once seen, never 
forgotten,’ remarked that he feared not, but 
that one must always hope. 

What was the effect on Marny of such an 
institution housed in such a building? Who 
knows? She took it all for granted, of course, 
neither wondering at it nor examining it. Yet 
unmistakably these exteriors do affect a child’s 
mind. Comfort she knew, plenty and cleanli- 
ness, all of these she had at home. Here she 
had them all over again, and added to them, 
spaciousness, antiquity, and the precious sense 
that these high, dignified old rooms and wide 
green grounds, although only hers in common 
with over a hundred other maidens between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, were aimed at and 
centred round a typical Her, just as much as if 
she had inhabited them alone. So she took 
part in her assembly, talked of her games, and, 
lastly, surmised about her studies. Her clothes 
were unpacked, her books and implements 
(hockey-stick, rackets, etc.) disposed, and she 
herself was ready enough for tea at five o’clock. 

There was no work that evening, but Miss 
Branch would address the school. Now it is a 
regrettable fact that, in spite of her degrees, her 
years, her undoubted ability, and the very real 
affection that her pupils had for her, up to that 
natural limit set by Providence to the affection 
one may have for a head mistress, all those 
young things did not call her, among them- 
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selves, ‘ Miss Branch,’ or ‘ The Head,’ or any- 
thing of the sort. After the manner of the 
young of the moneyed classes, they had felt 
obliged to take her rather less seriously than 
that, and called her ‘ Little Rosie.’ There was 
a tradition that she had earned the soubriquet 
long ago, by too emphatic an exposition of 
Browning’s line ‘ Roses, roses, all the way’ ; 
but no one remembered its origin, the name was 
all that seemed to matter. 

The forms filed in to music, and filled the 
chairs that were set out as if fora concert. The 
form mistresses had rather more comfortable 
chairs next the central aisle, and the ‘ extras,’ as 
bright Winnie Merfin, Marny’s principal girl 
friend, called instructresses in special subjects, 
sat in front, next the dais, on which Miss Branch 
presently appeared. 

She was one of those who gain in looks and 
bearing by success. As a young woman there 
had been something anxious about her, lest she 
missed her chance. But by this time she knew 
she had not missed it. She stood, very upright, 
dressed in black, her right hand hanging by her 
side, her left lightly resting on a pile of books. 
Below, the hundred and odd young faces, above 
the brown uniforms, gazed up at her. She was 
not nervous, not posing. She was accustomed 
to this by years of use. She liked it. She 
absorbed strength and confidence from the 
order, silence, discipline of which she was the 
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centre. ‘The whole school rose to its feet. 
Then came a very pretty little ceremony, half a 
century old, almost the last relic of the old 
ladies. The senior girl of the upper school, 
and the last-joined junior of the lower, holding 
tightly by each other’s hand, advanced up the 
aisle between the ranks of brown-clothed, fresh 
girlhood. Arrived before the dais, they said 
together (having been rehearsing half the 
afternoon) : 

‘We beg to offer you our compliments, 
ma’am, and our hopes for a pleasant term under 
your charge.’ 

‘Thank you, girls,’ Miss Branch replied. 

The whole school sat down, and the two girls 
scuttled to their places. 

Then Miss Branch addressed the school. 
What she said mattered little. She may even 
have been aware of the fact. Certainly some 
of her mistresses were. Girls who had been 
there a few terms, like Marny and Winnie, 
simply dismissed it with: ‘ Little Rosie is a 
one-er!’ and Winnie, who was naughty, 
added : ‘Unique, and knows it!’ but she 
giggled alone, for Marny did not notice that 
sort of joke. 

But though to silent Marny, and equally to 
Winnie with her suppressed giggle, the thing 
might be usual, it was never unimpressive. The 
vibrating silence of all those young creatures 
rose and filled the handsome assembly room, 
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between the high panels that a Georgian dandy 
had lined it with, exactly in the middle of each 
of which was fastened a sconce, bearing shaded 
electric globes made in imitation of candles. 
Over this silence the voice of Miss Branch 
seemed to pour, like the liquid a polisher pours 
upon a surface, smoothing it out with his 
fingers, but not rubbing it in, just at first. She 
did not need to do that, and left it to her 
assistants during the twelve weeks that were to 
follow. She had done her apprenticeship to 
the rubbing-in part of the business years ago, 
and was familiar enough with it to see that it 
was done thoroughly. Now, on these occa- 
sions at the commencement of each term, she, 
as forewoman polisher, only needed to pour out 
the polish and give it a preliminary spread. She 
was very adept. She mentioned briefly, and as 
if from a great height, some of the more special 
rubs that would be given. 

‘The Upper School...’ her melodious 
voice flowed on, ‘ will take . . .’ this and that 
and the other ; ‘and some may even be able 
tii Se 
‘ The Lower School will begin with .. .’ 

‘ We shall hope to get as faras . . . because 
that is the portion of the subject which those 
sitting for the . . . examination will require.’ 

And soon. The assistant mistresses beamed 
discreetly. Miss Branch had a light hand, which 
conveyed unlimited authority behind it. With- 
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out the slightest air of interference, and with- 
out that anxiousness that had once been her fault, 
she succeeded in lending weight to all they would 
have to do. Most of the girls would appear to 
have forgotten what she said, or even that she 
had spoken, yet all would betray from time to 
time a consciousness that they had absorbed the 
atmosphere of that first evening’s assembly, and 
the very girls that mattered most—popular girls, 
uppish or precocious girls, very clever girls with 
a dash of temperament—all those likely to be 
awkward, or who had in them the possibility of 
leading the rest of a form to be awkward, would 
be most impressed and less difficult. 

It was soon over. Without ever alluding to 
it, Miss Branch had a sure instinct : Never bore 
the Young. Itis unfair. It is ineffective. It 
is utterly subversive. She never did. So, with 
a short prayer and benediction (also relics of the 
old ladies), the assembly dispersed, form by form 
rising, the youngest first, and so on to the top 
form, all passing out to music, to the frugal 
supper of bread and butter and milk in cups ; a 
short while after which the lights would appear 
in this dormitory and in that, from the big ones 
full of small girls whose dormer windows peeped 
over the battlemented edge of the main building, 
to the smaller ones full of bigger girls, that looked 
across the nuns’ garden, from the east side, next 
the assembly room. ‘Then, one by one, in the 
same order the lights were put out. 
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Marny and her friend Winnie were in the 
little six-bedder at the angle between the old 
building and the new. The fact that you had 
to stoop a bit at the corners, where the beams of 
the roof came down nearly to the floor, made for 
variety and niceness. They were in that envi- 
able position in the school which lies between 
being little girls and insignificant, and being 
big girls and beginning to have responsibilities. 
The effect upon Marny was to make her undress 
with that pleasant languor that smoothes out the 
end of a well-spent day, pull her pyjamas on with 
a yawn, and her bedclothes back with a nod. 
Rolling in them, she disengaged her pigtail so 
that it lay across the pillow, tucked her right 
arm under this, and hugged herself a little with 
her left arm, as if feeling how nice she was. She 
was three-quarters asleep. She would have 
been quite if Winnie had let her. But she felt 
that Winnie was not undressed or in bed. One 
by one the four other occupants of the six-bedder 
shed their brown uniforms, loosened pigtail, or 
cropped curls, from under their caps, showed for 
a moment a white limb or slim virginal side, then 
subsided, heaving mounds of striped sleeping- 
suit, that slid to be engulfed in the spotless 
narrow beds. 

From the door the voice of a promenading 
mistress came : 

‘ That light should be out now, girls !’ 

Winnie slipped over to the switch and had it 
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out in a flash. Marny dozed. She drifted 


back to half-consciousness because Winnie was 
humming. 

‘ Win, get to bed |’ 

More humming. Marny dozed. A sort of 
litany impinged upon her sleep. Winnie, her 
head black against the purple night that filled 
the square of window, was saying softly : 

‘Good-night, garden ; good-night, house ; 
good-night, sky ; good-night, field ; good-night, 
trees ; 

Marny dozed. But the litany went on, be- 
came concerned with persons, tweaked Marny 
awake : 

‘Good-night, Mum; good-night, Dad ; 
good-night, Little Rosie ; good-night, Fraulein ; 
good-night, Mademoiselle. 1 can see the light 
in the Common Room, you are all having your 
supper. Good-night, Mother Seigel’ (the 
Matron) ; ‘good-night, Benny’ (the Games 
Mistress). A pause. 

* Good-night, boy !’ 

* Win, do get to bed !’ 

Marny had lifted her head. Something had 
startled her, What had Win said? What 
was Win saying now, standing beside her 


bed : 
‘ 1 


Marny turned over and closed her eyes. 
She would not listen or think. Win was like 
that sometimes, but Marny was determined in 
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her inarticulate way to ignore it. Thank good- 
ness, there was the swish of garments, the creak 
of bed-springs, the flop of couching Win. 

“ Good-night, Marny !’ 

Marny would not answer. Gentle, unpro- 
vocative, she had also the obstinacy that goes 
with those qualities, the tremendous advantage 
of a person who does, over one who says. Win 
had to make the best of it. 

But Marny had a victory which was external 
only. Within her, Win’s ejaculation had 
pierced. She was thinking now as she dozed ; 
something between reflection and dream held 
her. The only image the word ‘boy’ called 
up was that of Rex. What was he doing, also 
back at school ? 

And then Marny’s own nature came back and 
rescued her. She had no imagination. She 
could not think what he was doing. She slept, 
deep and soundly. 


The last light went out, the last door closed, 
and the Priory was plunged in pias and sleep. 
To any one who cared for so old a place with so 
chequered a history, it might almost seem that 
the old house was stretching, craning its neck 
to peep and peer and see what it now enclosed. 
Or were those curious, furtive creaks and groans 
the old timbers gave rather the symptoms of 
uncouth astonishment—or were they again 
little gasps and grunts of hardly-suppressed 
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amusement ? Houses that are lived in during 
so many centuries, by so many different sorts of 
people, houses into whose very building and 
subsequent upkeep men and women have un- 
consciously put their outlook on life—fear, hope, 
vulgarity, and meanness, spaciousness and, 
newest of all, a love of cleanliness and air—how 
can such houses escape being partly human ? 
And the Priory had good cause for any surprise 
or mirth that may have made its beams crawl and 
contract. To be built to house in that safety 
and dedication which the world cannot other- 
wise give, the maiden tribute of the devout 
Middle Ages to the God they feared because He 
was awful—that is, incomprehensible—and_ be- 
cause He was uncertain, always liable to turn and 
fight against them if not propitiated ; to have 
all that crude piety destroyed by a man who had 
been a politician and who wanted to be a mem- 
ber of the landed gentry ; to have that very 
gentry defeat itself by its own greed, and become 
invaded by a culture that is fatal to the making 
or preservation of wealth ; and then, finally, to 
pass back into gentle feminine hands, solicitous 
on account of a fear as romantic and professional 
as ever was that of its holy founder, lest woman- 
hood might not be sequestered sufficiently, nor 
bear obviously enough the plain surface of im- 
maculate innocence, to have within it, once 
more, strictness, severity even, order, dedica- 
tion, surely that were a career enough to make 
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any old house start and gasp in its old, much- 
trodden bones. 

For all these varying human visions of per- 
fection had been impressed on it. Holiness and 
display and gentility had added to it and altered 
it. And now finally hygiene and enlighten- 
ment had plumbed and ventilated it as never 
before. So that those hundred little novices 
who had taken the vow of Health and Educa- 
tion, slept more soundly and more securely than 
any owner the place had ever had. It was run 
for them, and for them only. 


A hundred and fifty miles away, on a Midland 
hill, Rex was sleeping no less soundly than 
Marny, and certainly not dreaming of her. The 
school into which his father had succeeded in 
getting him, at great trouble and expense, was 
not one of the older foundations, but a modern 
one which did its best to imitate them. Built 
at the worst period of Victorian architecture, of 
red brick, floored, lined and covered wherever 
possible by coloured and glazed tiles, the struc- 
ture had a naive ugliness that commanded 
respect. But the tone of the place was that 
proper to an English public school. Rex, no 
less than Marny, was a votary—no other name 
could have been given at any other period of 
history to one living under such a complicated 
system of taboos. They were more spiritual in his 
case than those which surrounded Marny. Over 
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the girl’s education hung the wistful imperman- 
ence of something that may be shortly dissipated 
by a graver devotion, for which school could fur- 
nish but indirect training. So much of what she 
learned, or did not learn, would affect her only 
accordingly as she became, or did not become, 
somebody’s wife. On the other hand, Rex’s pos- 
sible marriage or parenthood was not envisaged 
by those who trained him. For not the most 
advanced system of education could make such 
matters of as great a consequence to a boy as to 
a girl. Reformers and visionaries might aspire 
and hope, but the system was as yet uninfected 
with any other principle. It is hardly too much 
to say that if Miss Branch acted on the tacit 
assumption that Marny must some day be a 
good mother if she could, Rex’s Head acted on 
the certainty that Rex must be turned out a 
gentleman without any qualification of that 
word. Rex, and all his schoolfellows, with the 
exception of one or two hopeless cranks, took 
to the idea, learned what was put before them, 
played games under rules that were a model to 
the world, and thought no thoughts outside the 
ones suggested by the masters and boys with 
whom they came in contact. Not being a rowing 
school, the institution could only confine him 
to football and cricket, at which he was attaining 
a remarkable proficiency. In scholastic matters 
he did the usual long-distance Caesar and Virgil, 
the usual sprint through Ovid. One, and one 
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only, was the sign of any development in the 
world to which he willingly belonged. Science 
had been wrestling for years, not against taboo, 
but to get inside, and be included in, the things 
that one did at suchaschool. Lightly dismissed 
as Stinks or Bug-hunting, it had at last made an 
entry through the growing interest taken by the 
young of the moneyed class in machinery— 
almost entirely confined to the machinery neces- 
sary to internal combustion engines ; those, in 
fact, which propelled motor-cars and motor- 
“bikes.” The Head had found himself forced 
against his will to admit ‘ Engineering’ to the 
curriculum, and the Trustees had been put to 
great thought and expense in providing a con- 
crete-floored, crane-and-lathe-equipped work- 
shop, in which it was hoped that this new craze 
would expend itself in the manufacture of 
electric torches or pipe-lighters in which flint 
and steel ignited petrol. But that the thing was 
subversive, was speedily proved by the penalties 
that had to be attached to the presence of any 
boy in the power-house which supplied the 
school with light. No other means could be 
found to save the school from total darkness 
consequent upon meddling by inexpert fingers. 
And the moral aspect of the question went far 
deeper. The Head, careful not to show out- 
wardly anything less than the proper Olympian 
calm, was worried by a change in the nature of 
boys such as he had never deemed possible. 
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Scholars with a real love of, and gift for learn- 
ing—those were what he liked to find, and their 
fewness had always lent him a becoming humility. 
Next to that, boys who passed examinations 
creditably and who gained distinction for their 
school in athletics, were welcome. He had by 
long practice and considerable broad-minded- 
ness found out how to deal with dull, awkward 
and even vicious boys, so that they were ren- 
dered innocuous. Now a new sort of boy had 
come along, which he found very difficult to 
reckon with. ‘That little boys are naturally 
dirty, and that larger ones can only be kept 
clean by amour propre in both senses of the words, 
he had long established. But what to do with 
boys whose pride it was to wear overalls, and 
smear themselves with the more permanent and 
blacker forms of grease, he could not think. ‘The 
thing was on the increase. He saw himself 
faced with the necessity of a decision as to the 
possibility of housing and allowing the use of 
motor-cycles (for he knew that regulation, not 
prohibition, was the only way to discipline) 
when, providentially out of the blue, came 
deliverance. It looked at moments like annihila- 
tion, but deliverance it was. 
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Tue thing that came to the rescue of Rex’s 
Head, and was by no means unpleasant to Miss 
Branch, was nothing less than European War. 
Nor was this wonderful. It was especially 
welcome to all those who have to deploy great 
activity and to maintain discipline. War is the 
concentration and direction of otherwise diffused 
and unstimulated energy. The Head could 
turn into drill all that interest in engineering ; 
Miss Branch could divert all that perilous 
freedom from amorousness into production of 
charitable works. ‘There was nothing new in 
this. The quotation about the ‘ piping times 
of peace,’ is one of the oldest in the world. 
There was nothing local in it either. Germany 
was full of quotations about ‘fresh and jolly 
war,’ France and other belligerent countries 
were steeped not merely in martial cult, but 
in the idea that war unified and purified 
national spirit. This was natural enough in 
England. Middle-aged persons, absorbed in 
the scholastic profession, could no more than 
their pupils envisage what had really occurred. 
England was not a conscript country. The sound 
of the weeping of millions of women was too 
humble and remote to penetrate its air. England 
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was not ready. The ugly look of the immense 
and complicated machines, the reserves of 
chemicals for wholesale impersonal butchery, 
the alarming and peculiar powers suddenly 
vested in a section of the police, might warn 
any one in Europe. In England they were 
hardly present. Miss Branch had some little 
difficulty in getting rid of Fraulein. The Head 
had to give up some interesting publications— 
German ones—on classical research ; but apart 
from such inconveniences, it was a continental 
war. Educational establishments did not go 
out of business on its account. Nor fear 
greatly. There was the Navy. 

True, a little later, a somewhat different 
vision began to overspread the unbroken calm. 
English coast towns were bombarded. The 
Expeditionary Force of regular soldiers which 
had been rushed to the aid of Belgium, and 
remained in France, it gradually transpired, had 
been nearly wiped out. And then, slowly, in 
that last preserve of everything essentially 
English, the schools of the wealthy, the matter 
began to take on the aspect of a vital national 
struggle. ‘There had, of course, been for months 
on the hoardings and in the newspapers appeals 
for volunteers, exhortations to patriotism and 
self-sacrifice, to temperance, chastity, economy. 
But schoolboys, and still more schoolgirls, do 
not read papers, nor see hoardings. Nor had 
the addresses to which they had listened con- 
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veyed very much of what was going on. They 
were accustomed to being addressed collectively. 
They did not object, it was part of the regular 
routine, but for that very reason they were unim- 
pressed. Rex and his schoolfellows classed it 
as “pi-jaw.’ Marny’s friend Win described it 
as ‘rations.’ But in the holidays it was harder 
not to see what had happened. A very con- 
siderable army was in training up and down 
England. In those peaceful streets—there are 
no streets in the world in which the houses are 
so low and retiring, so entirely given up to easy 
making and comfortable spending of money— 
in the very suburbs of London even, there was 
obviously, after twelve months, less business and 
a great many unaccustomed uniforms ; and very 
gradually the size and weight of the forces that 
had been unchained began to dawn on Rex and 
Marny. ‘They both found a little difficulty in 
taking it seriously. They had both been trained 
in a code of manners which precludes nervous- 
ness and makes exhibitions of it impossible. 
Rex began to adopt the War with some avidity. 
He saw it as a providential extension of motor 
engineering. While no one supposed that the 
affair would last long enough to permit of his 
actually fighting, he was encouraged to extra 
exertions in his school O.T.C., and submitted 
with good grace, for he was told that this was a 
_ necessary preliminary to the only sort of fighting 
in which he took any interest, the sort which, to 
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be done properly, must be done from an aero- 
plane, and which at worst was not likely to fall 
below the level of an armoured car. ‘There was 
not much banter for science at school now. 
Stinks had become unprecedentedly popular. 
Of course this sticking in trenches would not 
last long, and even there one had the sport of 
grenade-throwing. And the Head had just 
promulgated an order against the amateur manu- 
facture of these weapons. There had been two 
casualties already, a source of pride and amuse- 
ment. But when, convalescent, the victims 
attended chapel, they were cheered. 

So passed 1914 and the spring of 1915, and 
the summer holidays came, and one had to be 
content with North Wales. Some of the bigger 
boys began to put onarare seriousness. There 
had been, of course, deaths of old boys, solemnly 
read out and inscribed on the notice board. But 
when the school assembled for the Christmas term 
of 1915, and heard reports of a battle at a place 
called Loos (carefully marked on the map in the 
corridor), there now appeared a long list of killed, 
in which were names of boys whom Rex well 
remembered, heroes of the upper forms and 
first fifteen, who had rubbed elbows with him, 
criticised his game, and been his mentors in 
the internal discipline of the school. For the 
first time he felt with a gasp what was on foot. 
Old So-and-so dead. Rot! Only old people 
died. In all Rex’s three years there, in all his 
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time at the preparatory school that had prefaced 
them, in all his family at home, he had never 
known death. Even his grandparents and 
relations had either been gone before his recol- 
lection, or still survived. And So-and-so had 
been killed in battle, like people in books. The 
matter was rendered all the more difficult by his 
lack of imagination, and by the stark prag- 
matism of his training. Here was something he 
ought to be able to put in its place. Hecouldn’t. 

To meet this difficulty came all that was best 
in him. Slowness to anger or fright, a belated 
regard for efficiency, and determination not to 
fall below a certain standard ; negative qualities, 
perhaps, but good ones. This apparently was 
the job. He would get on withit. Fora while 
at least Rex appeared to mind less if a thing were 
not amusing. 

This was the state of affairs when he arrived 
home for Christmas 1915. There was no mis- 
taking the new seriousness that had overtaken 
him. Mr. Childers noticed it and spoke to 
him with shy cordiality. His father also noticed 
it, and spoke in that rather ponderous tone that 
was the only one which he felt might convey all 
that he had done for the boy, and the excellent 
result that had been achieved. His mother 
noticed it, and it affected her so that she set about 
perfecting one of her plans. 

A deep instinct warned her that this new 
seriousness was dangerous to Rex. It might 
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lead to things she could not foresee. Having 
expended much love, time, and thought on the 
boy, she had no intention of losing him. So she 
worked out that since his usual quest for amuse- 
ment, on which she had always beamed, appeared 
to have left him for the moment, it must be 
stimulated from outside. A dance—that was 
it! Nothing in the new War atmosphere so 
dismayed Mrs. Proudford as the utter lack of 
opportunity for young people to enjoy each 
other’s society, to “ meet each other,’ as she put 
it. (She herself had met Mr. Proudford at a 
whist drive.) It was the gravest thing that the 
War had brought to her, as she had no relative of 
military age. The facilities which the lower 
classes found—servants and such—for meeting 
each other in war-time, had been thrust upon 
her notice all too unavoidably. But that was 
not the point. Here were these children, not 
getting enough fun. Look at Rex! Being as 
resolute as kind-hearted, and as kind-hearted 
as shy, she set about remedying this, resembling 
all the while, with her prosperous body, rather 
full style of dressing, and stolid downcast face, 
the figure of Britannia on a penny, who gazes 
forlorn at her trident that will not blossom, and 
holds her shield with great care on its narrow 
end, when it would rest more easily on its side. 
Mrs. Proudford, however, solved her puzzle. 
She would include Marny. 

That gave Mrs. Proudford a start, as it were. 
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Once she had a start, she could always go on. 
Marny should give the dance. ‘That was less 
awkward than sending out invitations in a boy’s 
name. Then Rex could share, and incidentally 
she would only have to ask Rex’s father for half 
as much money. She had no doubts about 
Mr. Childers. He would fall in with her plan 
readily enough, and look to her, with his nice 
helpless eyes, to do it all for him, and then be 
ashamed to ask her how much, and she would 
have to tell him. Then another thing. There 
would be the two houses. Sunny View was not 
really big enough for even the smallest dance. 
But if you turned out both the rooms at Hazel- 
dene, as you could quite easily, because Mr. 
Childers had one of those patent dining-room 
tables that would fold up, there would be plenty 
of room for, say, fifteen couples—that would 
be enough—on the polished floor of his draw- 
ing-room. Luckily no one danced square 
dances nowadays. She had never known why 
they were called square dances when they were 
really round, but used to think them rather 
jolly, you got more variety. However, it was 
just as well. Then supper could be set in 
Sunny View. She knew where she could borrow 
little tables—from the Church Institute—whist 
drive tables, that made it so much more con- 
venient, and literally forced the boys to take a 
girl partner, instead of just crowding round 
anyhow. ‘Then the upstairs passage that led 
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from one house to the other could be opened. 
That would be convenient, too. No need to go 
out in the wet, if it were wet, and the two pro- 
perties did not communicate on the ground 
floor. She gave a sigh. ‘Things were looking 
well. She had been bothered about it, because 
all public buildings were taken for the soldiers 
or the refugees, or something. But the two 
houses would just do. 

The next thing was to suggest the idea to 
Marny. Then Mr. Childers, a slow starter, 
apparently so perplexed by the responsibility of 
his daughter, would have a good lead. Marny 
had returned from the Priory the day before. 
Where was she? By good luck, looking out 
of the passage window. Mrs. Proudford saw 
her ; she was balancing first one foot and then 
the other on the end of her hockey stick, with 
which she had been desolately knocking a ball 
up and down the lawn at the back of Hazeldene. 
But Rex had strolled out on to the path that 
ran on the Sunny View side of the palings, and 
Marny had heard him, and had come to the 
place between the lime trees to say : 

‘Hullo, Rex !’ 

Rex, hands in pockets, with that desperately 
serious and important new expression on his 
face that so worried his mother, was answering 
Marny’s rather humble questions. The girl 
looked well, Mrs. Proudford reflected. 

The fact was that a good deal had happened 
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to Marny since the holiday together at St. 
Brehat. The War that had meant so much to 
the grown-ups, had meant very little to her, and 
that little had been very vague. There had 
been mild paroxysms of patriotism at the Priory. 
The girls had done a good deal of singing of 
national airs, a good deal of looking at big-scale 
maps, very ill drawn and published by news- 
papers. And there had been the refugees, 
which had meant a certain amount of promiscu- 
ous sewing and doling out of comforts. But 
the activities of a good girls’ school in these 
respects had naturally been limited. It had 
been early discovered that refugees, while 
deserving of pity and help, did not deserve much 
else. They were a mixed lot. That was the 
kindest thing one could say of them. Never 
did people expecting to meet their own sort of 
English middle-class standards, get such a 
shock as Miss Branch and various other well- 
wishers had, as the work of relief proceeded. 
During the first few weeks while the refugees 
had been destitute, frightened, and many of them 
ill or injured, relations with them had consisted 
of generous giving and grateful receiving, and 
all had gone well. But of course this could not 
be perpetuated. No one desired it, least of all 
the refugees. They were anxious to ‘ place’ 
themselves, as they frequently called it. The 

various committees which dealt with them 
agreed to this, with secret relief, for the strain 
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was beginning to make itself felt, and proceeded 
to tell them what todo. Then it was discovered 
that it was very difficult to tell them anything. 
As the Rural Dean put it to Miss Branch, ‘ It 
almost seems as if we could do our Allies no 
further good!’ Miss Branch was never quite 
sure when he was serious, so she hastened to 
assume that he was, and agreed with him. Mrs. 
Proudford’s experience in Wertham had been 
no better, and by the time 1915 was well 
advanced, refugees had been disposed of, the 
War was beginning to take its proper place in 
Marny’s life, and that was a very small one. 
She never doubted for one moment that the 
various authorities that governed her existence, 
Dad and Aunt and Miss Branch, and others 
very vague beyond them, would be competent 
to keep actual danger and distress from her. 
And it was hard for the girl she was, to see 
anything in the whole business more than a 
pleasant stimulus. As Winnie put it, ‘It 
bucks us up, and we get keine Fraulein. And 
on the whole Marny was not deeply drawn to 
other people’s troubles. Lack of trouble, lack 
of imagination, unsuited her for much intelli- 
gent sympathy, and there was also the fact that 
Marny was just changing from a little girl into 
a young woman, much more direct and absorb- 
ing than all this vague noise and rumour per- 
petually just beyond her horizon, never actually 
happening to her. 
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So 1915 wore away, and she adjusted herself 
to change as all human beings must perforce do, 
and the new knowledge that had come to her, 
for all her deep reserve, showed in her face and 
figure, made her eyes starry and her movements 
conscious, less like those of a young colt. And 
Mrs. Proudford, looking out of the upstairs 
window at her, as she stood talking to Rex, 
might well reflect that the girl was very 
presentable. Girls had a great advantage 
nowadays. It was partly the War, but Mrs. 
Proudford was conscious that new ideas had 
been moving even earlier. They were able 
to meet boys more on their own level. That 
was as far as Mrs. Proudford could, or wanted 
to, see into the matter, dimly conscious that 
she had never been able to meet Albert quite 
like that. 

It would have been easy enough to call down 
to them from the window, ‘ Dears, how about 
a dance?’ ‘That was the way Mrs. Proudford 
liked to do things. But it seemed that Rex 
required a little more care. So Mrs. Proudford 
went downstairs and out at the front gate of 
Sunny View very quietly, and in at that of 
Hazeldene. It had always been a point of 
pride to keep on the right side of Mr. Childers’ 
_ servants, partly because they were excellent, and 
partly because she was a totally unofficial 
‘aunt.’ So the thing was to open the door 
_ quietly and wait a moment until the housemaid 
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put her head over the stair-rail or out of the 
room which was being ‘ done.’ 

‘Do you think I could see Miss Marny a 
moment ?’ 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, certainly !’ 

That was it. Marny was fetched in and 
met her ‘ Aunt’ with the niceness of one who 
has never been pestered. 

Marny was demurely delighted with the 
idea of a dance. That was all right. Mrs. 
Proudford had known girls who began with 
enthusiasm and then were no good when it 
came to arranging anything. But if Marny 
agreed in her serious way, you might be sure 
she would go on. Though not very fast. Mrs. 
Proudford suggested asking Mr. Childers to 
let them dance in Hazeldene, and allowed that 
to sink in. Then she went on to the question 
of supper. Then a pause. Yet the delay was 
not because Marny had not understood. 

‘We shall have to open the passage door |’ 

‘Well, it would be nice. We must ask your 
father.’ 

‘Would it be girls only ?’ 

There you were. Marny didn’t say much, 
but her head was working all the time. 

‘Oh, if your father agrees, I should sug- 
gest that you and Rex send the invitations 
jointly. Then he can ask some of his friends. 
ae ought to be nearly enough boys to go 
round.’ 
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Mrs. Proudford sighed over this typical 
twentieth-century problem. ‘Then : 

‘Run and see what he says !’ 

“Yes, he’s in the garden!’ Nothing deep 
about Marny. There she was: ‘ Re-ex, come 
round !’ 

But when he came, Mrs. Proudford saw that 
look on his face, the desperate seriousness of the 
young. She hurried on, feeling that Marny 
would not get him to agree. 

Besides being hismother, besides beingsomuch 
older, she was versed, as Marny could never be, 
in the critical art of managing her men. That 
sort of comradeship which was Marny’s one 
line of approach to the opposite sex, although 
so much more modern, independent and simple, 
was not the least use with Rex in his present 
mood. Mrs. Proudford, with her attitude that 
belonged to a woman of a whole generation 
earlier, was much more likely to succeed. She 
took the line of stern duty. One of the Merfin 
boys had taken a commission, but was still at 
an O.T.C. learning how to hold it. From him, 
downwards in age, ranged the friends that Rex 
had made, and she pointed out how few were the 
opportunities these had of enjoying themselves 
and how soon they must go to this dreadful War 
and live in damp holes, and how it was in- 
cumbent on Rex to make things as cheerful as 
possible, so that every one might be happy, 
because even old people (that was the way to 
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allude to the generation of parents when talking 
to Rex) would be gratified. And Rex rather 
stifly consented. ‘Then it was explained that 
Marny would invite her friends, and that Mr. 
Childers would be asked to let them use some 
of his house, and the opening of the upstairs 
passage between the houses was, of course, 
great fun, and lent the cachet of novelty to the 
proceedings. Rex felt that it would be said 
that this feature was something one did not 
find just anywhere. 

So Mrs. Proudford managed to secure some 
blank cards, and wrote them at Rex’s dictation, 
and Marny wrote her own in her creditable 
hand, and when Mr. Childers came home, 
Marny and Mrs. Proudford were a committee 
and interviewed him, and he looked at his 
daughter with that becoming tenderness and 
consented to do anything she liked, and was, as 
usual, very polite and cordial to Mrs. Proud- 
ford, feeling, as he always did on these occasions, 
that he ought to have thought of it for Marny, 
and that it was nice of Mrs. Proudford to 
prompt him in this way, instead of assuming, 
as she might have done, that it was really his 
affair if he omitted to give his daughter what she 
naturally required. 

Then there was the question of Marny’s 
frock, on which again Mrs. Proudford’s help 
had to be asked. 

And then the evening came. 
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Mr. Childers, with some misgiving, con- 
trived so to arrange his duties as special con- 
stable that he was able to be present. Mr. 
Proudford showed more alacrity, but unfortu- 
nately evening clothes only intensified the 
difference between the two fathers. For if Mr. 
Childers looked as though he ought to have 
been a clergyman, Mr. Proudford looked as if 
he must be a waiter, and the sensitive youth of 
the period were not likely to miss the resem- 
blance. This would undoubtedly have caused 
Rex a good deal of chagrin in his present mood. 
But fortunately Rex had another preoccupation. 
He suddenly discovered Marny. She, after a 
considerable struggle with Mrs. Proudford, to 
whom for the first time she appeared in opposi- 
tion, had insisted on having a new frock of ivy 
green, of all imaginable colours! Rex had last 
seen Marny at a dance—pre-war, of course— 
in white with a blue sash. ‘That, in fact, was 
what Mrs. Proudford had still suggested for her, 
but Marny had had her way, and the result had 
justified her completely. For where white or 
cream would only have emphasised the solidity 
of her well-grown body without throwing into 
relief the fairness of her skin, the dark green 
diminished her size, while from it her neck and 
arms emerged milky white by contrast. Mrs. 
Proudford was obliged to admit that the girl 
was right. Never before could she remember 
_ Marny having an idea first, or sticking to it 
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with any tenacity. She was evidently beginning 
to realise herself, and the good-natured, if 
slightly flustered ‘Aunt’ did not grudge her 
the knowledge. Rex was taking a good deal 
more notice of Marny since she had come down 
dressed. Evidently she had struck him as 
having risen to the occasion. Rex was very 
particular, as Mrs. Proudford allowed to herself, 
with a sigh born of a continual anxiety to live © 
up to his standards. Well, he had “ passed’ 
Marny, and his mother was intensely relieved. 
How much better that he should ‘ notice’ 
Marny, childhood’s playmate, about whom 
everything was known, and with whom Mrs. 
Proudford still felt anything could be done, than 
that he should ‘ take up’ with that Win Merfin, 
Marny’s friend. There was nothing of the 
simple maidenly blonde about Win. Thinner 
and darker than Marny, so that her eyebrows 
and eyelashes were so much more marked, she 
had a nose inclined to hook, lips inclined to curl, 
fingers and feet never still. She had ‘ bobbed’ 
her hair, as girls were just then beginning to do, 
and Mrs. Proudford, to whom short skirts even 
had never been welcome ever since they had 
come in, could not be expected to like bobbed 
hair, and put it down to lack of length and 
quality. The child had also dressed herself in 
the black which the War was just beginning to 
render fashionable, with no sleeves and no neck, 
and very little skirt. And she kept glancing 
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this way and that with her bright little eyes, 
chattering and smiling. Then, as she passed 
close again, Mrs. Proudford scowled. She had 
hardly believed it at first, but there was no 
doubt about it now. Scent, yes, if good ; but 
make-up for a child of that age, pink upon the 
cheek-bones, powder on the nose, Mrs. Proud- 
ford could not condone, and was quite sure that 
in this point she had public opinion, a sort of 
invisible jury of matrons, on her side. Public 
opinion had let her down pretty badly several 
times lately, but this time she felt confident. 
Then beside her she heard her husband : 

‘ That Merfin girl is growing up very pretty !’ 

Mrs. Proudford had never actually had 
‘trouble’ with him, but had sometimes felt she 
did not know when she might. She smiled 
under her scowl. Pretty, yes. Marny was 
‘ good-looking,’ however. In Mrs. Proudford’s 
vocabulary the latter word meant something 
which lasted andwonintheend. Rex was taking 
notice of Marny, that wasallright. The Merfin 
girl had put him off, giggled or made eyes, or 
upset him in some way. With considerable satis- 
faction Mrs. Proudford saw him pass her by, in 
his semi-circular glance, to see where he should 
bestow his favours next. He had just been 
dancing with Marny, and had put her down on 
the sofa by the wall. For whom was she look- 
ing? Ah! for her father. Mr. Childers, 
appearing very distinguished, was moving 
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quietly about, making himself useful, occasion- 
ally talking with the girls he did not think were 
having sufficient attention. But here Mrs. 
Proudford’s leisure came to an end. There 
were only three dances before supper, and she 
must go and see about it. You could never 
leave those things to servants. 

Now Hubert Childers stood alone in the 
recess made by the folding doors, watching the 
young dancers. He himself did not dance, had 
never done so since his wife’s death. But, 
dignified and solicitous, he presided there, 
reflecting on the curious way children grew up 
nowadays. Education, in which he was a 
strong believer, turned out so differently from 
all that had been prophesied of it. Whether it 
were his own little Marny (who swung by just 
at that moment, nearly up to his shoulder, and 
gave him a friendly grimace of shy happiness) 
or the Merfin boy with whom she was dancing, 
and who was one of five or six, an old-fashioned 
family—one and all they grew up at ten years old, 
ceased being children when they went to school, 
assumed at that age the importance of grown-ups 
and cost nearly as much. But then, when real 
growing-up time came, they didn’t seem to be 
able to go any further. He himself, for in- 
stance, while at school had been a lad, treated 
by his parents as a mere boy, treated by his 
schoolmaster as one to be repressed. Then, 
on leaving school, passing certain exams., grow- 
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ing a moustache, he had shot up into man’s 
estate, and become responsible. He had been 
so much younger than all these before him, at 
their age, so much older than they would ever 
be, since. 

Stop ! was he right? What was this vision 
that bumped and bounded towards him to the 
strains of this new foxtrot, that seemed to him, 
who had graduated on the stately waltz, so 
trumpery? It was Proudford, dancing with 
the Merfin girl that Marny wassokeenon. Mr. 
Childers glowered slightly, as though Mr. 
Proudford had been one of the first to let parent- 
hood down. There he was, dancing with a sort 
of mock seriousness which meant at once, ‘I’m 
only doing this to oblige the children !’ and also, 
“Why shouldn’t I, as much as these young 
things ?’ 

Hubert Childers looked on with veiled dis- 
approval. He couldn’t do such a thing himself. 
Kindness to children, thought for children, he 
could understand. But behaving like a child, 
he could not. Yet Proudford was a good- 
natured fellow, and it seemed to amuse the 
youngsters, and, above all, it was just like Proud- 
ford, and he had grown accustomed to Proud- 
ford. In fact, he disapproved because he was 
not Proudford, and he veiled his disapproval 
because Proudford was, after all, not he. 

So the dances slipped by, and the intervals 
during which couples found their way on to the 
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stairs and upstairs, and sat behind plants in 
pots. And there was a good deal of hurried 
squashing for the best of such places. On the 
whole, the young generation showed their 
sophistication in this matter rather than their 
innocence. He recollected that when he had 
first gone to dances, girls had a giggling way of 
daring you to take them into the darker corners 
and remoter passages, as if there were something 
at once delicious and forbidden. Serious and 
unenterprising in such matters, he had thought 
them merely foolish. He had never wanted so 
little of a woman as could be got in three minutes 
behind a screen. Then a nasty pang, that 
always lay ready for him—he never knew when 
or where he could feel it—never had all these 
years. He had been so clever, hadn’the? He 
had fallen in love, married for love. To him 
that could only mean children. He had studied 
the matter and come to the conclusion that there 
was no other form of ultimate satisfaction. He 
had wished Marny’s mother to have her baby. 
He had often wondered since whether she had 
wished it, whether she hadn’t known it would be 
fatal to her. As he followed Marny with his 
eyes round the room, he saw again his wife’s 
face, level with his own ; she had been tall for 
a woman, very fair in skin and colour, like 
Marny ; to all appearance as capable as any 
other of bearing a child. But it had killed her. 
So apparently he hadn’t known best, and now 
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felt humble towards a good deal that he had 
never understood, and most of all towards these 
young things of the newest, the War generation. 
There was nothing silly or gigglesome about 
them. They took dancing as a sport, not as a 
precious licence to be very nearly naughty, the 
attitude he recollected. Now, as a dance ended, 
how gamely they rushed to get good seats—the 
struggle for survival in miniature! He had 
always thought it a pity, a survival of all that 
was worst in animal nature. At his early 
dances he had always despised those young men 
whom people used to smile at and call ‘ Lotharios,’ 
because they had such a time with the girls. And 
he had always been haunted by the faces of the 
gauche, unprepossessing, shy, ill-dressed girls, 
lining the walls, pathetically hopeless. Well, 
that was all done with. There were not enough 
boys, though boys were beginning to dance 
again, but the girls made no bones about it now, 
just danced with each other, as they played 
tennis with each other. Promiscuous sex was 
sliding into the background. And even the 

roperly mixed couples of boys and girls took 
it so differently. 

Rexand Marny passed him. They did not go 

far. They flopped down on a seat ; he heard 

it creak, and Marny’s voice : 
Re ord,- Lm: boiling: Li 

‘Difficult to keep your weight down in the 
holidays !’ Rex sympathised. 
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If that were flirtation, it was not very danger- 
ous. The constant intimacy with Rex had 
already struck him, and he had wondered if he 
would ever regret having allowed it. But they 
were parted by school for more than half the 
year, and if they talked like that when they met, 
it seemed ridiculous to make a fussabout nothing. 
And the War would soon be over and Rex would 
‘go to business, away somewhere. 

Here he was conscious of a good deal of scent, 
and short, hesitant, creaking steps. Mrs. Proud- 
ford was beside him. He turned to her cor- 
dially. She had done so much and so many 
things he could not do. 

The next dance began. Marny passed, on 
the arm of a new partner, and gave her father, 
for one instant, the pale glow of her upturned 
face. He beamed back, telling Mrs. Proud- 
ford how well it was going, and how glad he was 
she had proposed it, and that he hoped she would 
not feel over-tired. Rex passed, nonchalant, 
seeking the next duty in the shape of a tall thin 
girl with dark eyes, who would perhaps be 
rather striking, but who just now was merely 
gawky. Mrs. Proudford was counting, smiling 
to herself. This was one of her triumphs. She 
creaked away, glittering and tinkling, essentially 
a woman who had to think hard, and put on a 
good deal, in order to look well. 

The end of the dance came. It was the supper 
dance. Noisy couples trooped upstairs and 
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along the covered bridge. Some wag started 
singing ‘The animals went in two by two.’ 
Hubert Childers stood about to see that no for- 
lorn girl was left all alone to find her way un- 
squired. But things had altered, neglected girls 
had gone on, in joyous pairs, nay, in festoons of 
half a dozen if need be. He was left alone with 
his chivalry, amid a scent of pot plants, essences, 
and warm-blooded youth. 

Hah ! here was a belated couple, scrambling 
along, fearing to find every seat filled, or all the 
champagne cup gone. Hubert Childers, easily 
amused in his tolerant way by the impulses of 
those whom he still reckoned children, moved 
to the door that led to the passage, to see them 
climb the stair. The Japanese lantern that had 
been drawn over the hall light showed up the 
faces of Mr. Proudford and Win Merfin. Mr. 
Childers followed them somewhat grimly. There 
were things which charity would hardly cover. 
A grown-up flirting with a silly child! He lost 
himself, however, in the supper room, at Sunny 
View. The pair he had last seen found some 
obscure corner and did not offend his fastidious 
eyes. Instead, he was very useful with his long 
arm, reaching and handing. They still had a 
few crackers, the last, he supposed. Soon all the 
heads were decorated with garish paper, while 
boys big enough to have known better, before 
_ supper, blew squeakers, and girls wore wire rings 

with glass stones. Even Rex condescended. 
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And so back for eleven other numbers, nearly 
all these trots and steps, hardly a waltz, no square 
dances, no Sir Roger. 

Hubert Childers began to feel tired. Ah ! it 
was the last, and he helped with hats and coats, 
and then went round seeing that nothing of im- 
portance had been dropped or mislaid. In the 
drawing-room half of Hazeldene some one was 
humming. Noiseless in his thin shoes, he 
moved to the double doors. ‘There, all alone 
among the lights and flowers, before the big 
mirror, was Marny, dancing, by herself, for her- 
self. He moved noiselessly away, stole along 
the passage out of sight and hearing to the 
deserted kitchen. Not for worlds would he 
have let her know that he had seen her. It was 
not merely that he would have disliked her to 
know how much he admired her. ‘There was 
something more poignant than that, more poig- 
nant even than her heart-piercing likeness to her 
mother. Marny was already a big girl, big in 
body, big in the sense of being a woman, not a 
child. But that deep curtsey he had seen her 
give herself, that waft of the fingers—all of them 
dancing-class tricks, for Marny would never 
invent a way of expressing herself—to whom 
were they addressed? ‘To her childhood, to 
something that had been his and would now turn 
into something belonging to some one else ? 
Sixteen years a widower, he had never realised 
his loneliness until that moment. He longed to 
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run after her, to clap his hands and cry ‘ Bravo !’ 
and feel her steal up to him and take him by the 
hand with shy pleasure, as she would have done 
evenayearago. Butnow—— No! youcouldn’t 
so treat a big girl. She wouldn’t like it. She 
would be right. It was an attempt to stop the 
clock, to trip life up. No. He waited to hear 
her quick tread on the stairs, and both bath taps 
pouring their quickest, before he turned out the 
lights and went up, calling bravely : ‘ Good- 
night, darling |’ 

“ Good-night, Daddy !_ I hunted everywhere 
for you. ‘Topping evening. Good-night !’ a 
little muffled by a room full of steam, a door, and 
the speaker’s vigorous rubbing of herself. 

She would always hunt everywhere for him, 
bless her ! 


CHAPTER V 


LEAVING 


No one knows to this day exactly what happened 
and when, but most people will agree that there 
came a day in the War when everything seemed 
to have gone sour. This had occurred without 
being noticed, and after it came the feeling 
that even had it been well canvassed at the time, 
no one could have prevented it. It was inevit- 
able in the length of things. It touched Marny 
as lightly as any one, but it did not spare her. 
The year 1917 was darkening to its close, the 
day was Saturday, and the girls, released for an 
afternoon of outdoor recreation, had been 
bidden to assemble after tea, in the Assembly 
Hall, to hear an address from the head mistress. 
Surely there was nothing in that to make Marny 
burst out with unusual vehemence : ‘ Hang it ! 
Quelle corvée !’ swinging her racket. 

(The sixth form had been having extra French, 
because it was the language of our Allies.) 
Win’s voice was muffled as she bent to tie her 
gym shoe. 

‘You ’re very umptious. It’ll be Little 
Rosie in shining armour as usual !’ 

“Ugh! Sardine tins!’ The school had 
just begun to realise what war dietary meant. 

* All right, I shall go gladly !’ Noone could 
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put on an air of stuffy equivocal virtue better 
than Win. ‘I always support the head 
mistress |” 

‘You!’ Marny coolly took the perky chin 
ina firm hand. ‘ What about your face ?’ 

This was not a mere vulgarism. Win’s face 
had indeed nearly been her fortune, or the re- 
verse. Shedared not makeupatschool. Yetit 
was only a week before, at an assembly similar 
to that to which they were now bidden, during 
Miss Branch’s peroration (and Miss Branch had 
now been perorating about once a week for 
three years), that Win had chosen the words : 

‘ . . . And this faith of ours, in the Future 
of Humanity, must not be merely the well- 
spring of our conduct, buried in our hearts. 
In these dark days we must bear the light of it 
on our faces,’ to select delicately one finger, 
moisten it, rub her cheek with it, and survey the 
lack of result. It would not have mattered had 
not Win been senior, and prominently placed, 
so that one foolish younger girl in a parallel row 
of chairs, gulped audibly with amusement and 
fright. 

That evening Win was ‘sent for.’ Her 
account of what Miss Branch said to her was as 
follows : 

‘ Winifred, do you make up your face?’ No 
answer. ‘ Do you pretend to do so, in order to 
_ appear more foolish than you really are? Or to 
seem more clever than you have any right to 
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think yourself?’ No answer. ‘I take it you 
will not repeat this trivial impertinence.’ 

At the recollection, Win commented : ‘ She 
made me feel like a maggot.’ 

‘Toss forends!’ Marny had tightened the 
badminton net. The two, being in the sixth, 
were spared the infliction of going out for a walk 
in the wet, provided they took other exercise. 
Marny soon became engrossed in beating Win. 
She did, easily, and in doing it she forgot her 
weariness of the state of war, which was really 
a common weariness that most people felt at 
trying to maintain an impossibly high emotional 
level. She was no critic, even less of a one than 
some girls of her age. A-natural passivity had 
been strengthened by the tone of the school, 
which was, to go on and do your work ; above 
all, play your games, and don’t ask questions. 
Miss Branch had, in fact, refined the science of 
schooling girls to such a pitch that it could 
hardly go farther, and the only faults that could 
be found in it were those common to all things 
that approach perfection. 

So, after they had changed and had tea, Marny 
and Win and the rest of the sixth took their 
places in the Assembly Hall, and listened to Miss 
Branch. And Win, with her little birdlike, 
pleasure-loving mind, and Marny, with her shy 
reserve and common-sense loyalty, both came 
away feeling that they ought to be more edified 
than they were, and sedulously concealing the 
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fact. It was obvious enough, through the 
barrier between youth and middle age, between 
school-girls and school-mistresses, that Miss 
Branch was tired, was looking old, and as if 
her war diet didn’t suit her. So they said 
nothing. 

Now that they were big girls, they occupied 
two single rooms in the long corridor. It was 
strictly forbidden for one girl to be found in the 
room of another, but as it was impossible to police 
them as the juniors were policed, Win found her 
way into Marny’s, for some few moments at 
least, five nights out of every six. ‘The effects 
of the prolonged and unnatural war atmosphere 
must therefore have been very strong, for on this 
night it was Win who heard Marny tapping on 
her wall, and called softly : ‘Come on !’ 

Marny came, breaking a rule, which was a 
very rare thing for her to do ; but she had kept 
all the others; her dressing-gown was the 
regulation dressing-gown of the school brown, 
not the garment that Mrs. Proudford had loved 
to buy for her and her father to pay for, at home. 
Her braided pigtail was in order, her slipper 
bore no ornament and no swansdown lining, for 
Miss Branch had proclaimed both ‘ unsuitable ’ 
(she had nearly said ‘ effeminate’). But Win, 
the virtuous, who had remained in her own room, 
for a wonder, had broken all the other rules. 
_ There she sat, on her bed (first breakage), read- 
ing (second breakage), and covered by a 
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garment that sent the whole fabric of Miss 
Branch’s ordinances crashing to the ground. It 
was not a dressing-gown, it was a kimono. It 
was black, covered with pink moons, and 
lavender parrots, with turquoise beaks and 
jade-green feet, all outlined with gold thread. 

She stretched and made room on the bed. 
Marny preferred the chair. But Win : 

“Don’t sit on my sous-entendus, as the third 
form call them !’ 

‘What a gaud !’ from the unsmiling Marny. 

‘My dear, I need adorning, you don’t.’ 

‘Rot! Who sees it ?’ 

‘ The moon.’ 

Marny allowed Win this sort of lunacy, which 
was not in her own line, and went on : 

‘Look here, I’ve been thinking !’ 

‘ How brave of you !’ 

‘Shut up! How long to speech-day ?’ 

‘Free weeks ; just like Elinor. : 

‘No, seriously. So far as I can see, I shall 
be alone all day at home.’ 

‘Rex not there !’ Win dared not wink. 

‘No!’ Marny was serious. ‘Dad’s full of 
work and war work. You come and stay for 
Christmas |’ 

‘ Of course I will !’ 

That was all. A word or two about what 
they should do or not do, and Marny left her 
friend, sitting on her bed in all her wasted 
glory. Win could even afford to smile. She 
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was used to Marny’s ways ; indeed, the friend- 
ship between the two utterly dissimilar girls 
rested on this, had rested on it as they had 
climbed their way up the forms of the Priory 
School all these years. Marny, of course, 
would always be in front ; big for her age, she 
was now more than ever the very best material 
that the most optimistic teacher could expect. 
She had an instinct for knowing lessons (which 
she inherited from an industrious and intelligent 
father), and another instinct for never knowing 
too much or asking questions. Her upright 
back and well-carried head, straight mouth, 
straight brow, short nose and blue eyes, were 
conspicuously to the front, on every school 
occasion. Governors and inspectors fortun- 
ately always picked on her, and she had just 
the right amount of nervousness in public to 
convince them she was a thoroughly nice 
girl. Half a form behind Marny in work, half 
a field in games, came Win, skipping a good deal 
of both, suddenly engrossed by some minor 
point into making unseemly remarks with a 
perky air, her brown, cropped head on one side, 
-rather sallow cheeks dimpled. She already 
showed signs of wearing her clothes at people, 
and finding her fun in mimicking or remarking 
upon all that struck her as odd. Marny would 
rescue her from this and that and the other diffi- 
_ culty or disgrace, and then ask her advice about 
some matter that Win settled out of hand, or 
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rely on Win, as now, to tell her what to do next. 
People said how loyal Marny Childers was to 
that little Win, without noticing that the other 
side of the stuff of Loyalty is Dependence. 

The particular situation with which both 
girls were faced, would anyhow have been a 
serious one. ‘They were both leaving at the 
end of the term. Miss Branch did not allow 
her pupils to say good-bye and disappear. She 
did everything in her power to start them well 
in the world, so far, as she often said, to her 
intimates only, as they and their parents would 
let her. Win was the sort for whom little 
could be done, Marny the other sort, for whom 
a good deal was possible. But in the existing 
situation so much was wanted, and Miss Branch’s 
efforts were simply superhuman. The result 
was disappointingly inevitable. Win was going 
to live at home. It was so old-fashioned as to 
be almost novel. Marny was going to under- 
take voluntary work. Miss Branch was passing 
her on to Lady Barstowe. She was to begin 
with the new year, that was the only condition 
Mr. Childers had made. He made it almost 
apologetically, but he had to make it. He 
would like to have his daughter just for a week 
or two before Efficiency engulfed her. 

This, then, was the destination towards which 
Marny drew nearer every day, as her last term 
at the Priory slipped away. She felt excitement, 
the eager urge of youth, to spend itself and be 
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grown up, to get on to its goal, so little compre- 
hended as its own extinction. But some of the 
glamour had worn off ; there was no mistaking 
the fact that it was a Training Centre to which 
she was going, so that she would begin again, as 
it were, in the lower form. And there was 
always Marny’s shyness, and slight lack of initia- 
tive, mixed, perhaps, with a little dread of 
change. Surely she wanted Win to help her 
over the newness. 

The examinations filled the last and darkest 
days of term, and the time came when the two 
girls could reckon that next week, and finally 
next day, they would do no more the things 
that they had done for years, and see no more 
the familiar objects that had surrounded child- 
hood and adolescence. Being English, Marny 
simply concealed her feelings. Win, equally 
English, joked about hers. Marny beat Win 
as usual, at their last game of badminton in the 
gym, and did not remark upon it. But when 
Win was called upon to sign the dog-eared 
laundry-book that the housekeeper kept, she 
could not resist putting, 

; ‘ Farewell, for ever thine, 
Winifred Martindale Merfin,’ 
and the date. 

The school concert came, not omitted in 
war-time, as the proceeds went to one of the 
charitable objects of the period. Marny sang 
in the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust and ‘ Sweet 
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and Low.’ Win recited ‘How they brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix.’ Then 
Marny, as leaving Head Girl, had to perform 
one of those nice little ceremonies that kept the 
spirit of the old ladies clinging about the Priory 
School. Turning to the serried ranks of 
Governors and Trustees, straight and tall in her 
white frock, her bearing verging rather on the 
military side of feminine grace, but wholly that 
of the best girl as well as the Head Girl, she 
repeated : ‘Gentlemen, to you we offer our 
best thanks for the education which you have 
bestowed upon us |’ and turning the other way 
to where Miss Branch sat with the mistresses, 
she completed it: ‘And to you, ma’am, for 
your conduct of our studies!” And everybody 
said : ‘ What a pretty girl!” and everybody 
else added: ‘ What a nice girl!’ But one 
middle-aged bachelor in uniform qualified : ‘I 
rather fancy the bit who did the rhymes !’ 
(meaning Win and Browning). 

Next day there were packing and farewells, 
and the great farewell of all, the four minutes 
only which Miss Branch could give to each of 
the twenty girls who were leaving. No one ever 
knew what took place at those farewell inter- 
views of Miss Branch, because no one ever told, 
but many bore traces of emotion about the eyes. 
Perhaps the most immune were Marny, who 
had no more reason to show emotion than she 
had desire, and Win, who was always a little 
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apart and aside in her mind, appraising things 
but not involved in them. 

Then there was the waggonette to the station 
and good-bye. The two hurried on with their 
leave-taking, and sought the foremost and least 
occupied carriage of the train. Behind them 
the other carriages rocked and reverberated. 
The whole of the second trainload, who went, 
an hour later, to the Midlands and north, had 
come to see them off. Then, at last, whistles 
were blown and doors slammed, and amid 
chatter and waving hands, the train bore them 
on, out of tutelage to their destiny. 

Being far forward, and very senior, they were 
left alone a good deal, and now for the first time 
really felt what was happening. ‘There, before 
their eyes, the bare, dripping trees of Mafeking 
Avenue, where it led to the station out of Kanda- 
har Drive, waltzed away and allowed them to see, 
beyond the corner of the high-lying suburb, the 
flat meadows by the river, where the serried 
chimney-stacks of the Priory smoked in unison 
toward the low, grey, water-laden sky of Southern 
England. 

Win was the first to admit it. The past was 
dying and they were leaving it, and little as it 
meant to healthy young things, incurious in the 
main about a future assumed to be golden, there 
was to such as Win, a luxury in this first taste 
of change. ‘Good-bye, Little Rosie!’ she 
murmured softly, leaning on her hand in the 
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corner seat. To Marny the impact came 
differently. She was not one to luxuriate in 
any mental impression. It needed a more 
physical touch to rouse her feelings. Also, 
while Win was going nowhere, she, Marny, 
was going to do something real, and that within 
a couple of weeks. She looked straight in front 
of her, considering the possibilities of Rex 
getting leave. Although still under age for 
service overseas, he had succeeded in being 
transferred to a full-blown O.T.C., wore uni- 
form, and was already, in his own estimation 
and hers, a soldier. Had she been capable of 
so phrasing it, she thought him The Soldier, and 
not for worlds would she have asked him, or 
Providence, that he should get home for Christ- 
mas just to brighten her last fortnight of free- 
dom. But there was always the possibility, and 
with that confidence which armours women, that 
what they so greatly desire will come to pass, 
she did not despair. She had loyally borne the 
fact that his duties, and his conception of them, 
had kept him pretty invisible these two years, 
but did not greatly fear that this would last. 
She had told him, during the brief week-end of 
the summer holidays, when he had been at home, 
that she was going to Lady Barstowe’s, and he 
had nodded approval. To be approved of by 
Rex was a great deal to Marny. How she 
wished that she, too, could be in uniform before 
she saw him, to show him that she meant it, that 
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she was really one of his sort, and not a mere 
girl like Win. She would see. 

The mere girl sat staring out of the window, 
her chin in her hand, a smile on her lips, her eyes 
following the objects that flew past with the im- 
personal amusement so characteristic of her. It 
was the one of Win’s ways Marny least tolerated. 

‘ Whatever are you grinning at?’ 

Win merely gave vent to a little sound, be- 
tween a coo and a groan, and murmured : ‘ Such 
spifiing times !’ 

It was all very well. Win had no sense ; she 
was not going to do anything ; and Marny felt 
slightly impatient of her. But perhaps it was 
not altogether Win’s fault. Perhaps it was 
something inside Marny that was impatient. 
Anyhow, what with the winter dusk and being 
slightly tired with the end of term, neither girl 
spoke to the other for many miles. But as 
London drew near, even in war-time the pleasure 
palace of the world, its compulsion was irresist- 
ible. ‘There were still theatres and shops, and 
what more could two girls, released from a 
Priory, ask? And to Marny there was the 
prospect of seeing her father again, and what- 
ever she might have given to or received from 
other people, Marny always had for him the 
feelings she would have had for two parents. 

Here was London, all darkened. Here was 
the station, and Daddy. He lifted her, tall 
Marny, off her feet, to give her a kiss, and then 
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was very, very nice to Win. He had ‘ cadged ’ 
a lift for them on the car of some friend or 
acquaintance from his office. This soon took 
them home ; and what a home it was! The 
old servants, the old furniture, dear, stuffy old 
Wertham, with no new ideas, nothing altered, 
not a bomb within miles of it. Everything un- 
changed, from the carpet on the stairs to the 
plates on the supper table. Daddy was a 
‘ Special,’ of course, among other things. But 
he had managed to avoid duty that night. Mr. 
Proudford was also a ‘ Special’ and came in, 
before he went on his beat, in uniform, to say 
that Mrs. Proudford was in bed with a bad cold, 
and Rex was coming home on New Year’s Eve. 
Within herself Marny made a decision. It 
often took something outside herself, thought 
for her Daddy, a suggestion of Win’s, or the 
contrast of home after school atmosphere, to 
help her make up her slow-moving, unadventur- 
ous young mind. She had just the right im- 
petus now. ‘The mention of Rex’s leave did it. 
She would be ready. When the older generation, 
Daddy and Mr. Proudford, were in uniform, 
albeit the sober and comparatively domestic one 
of a ‘ Special,’ surely she must be so too, and 
that before Rex saw her. Bemused, she sat 
smiling her inarticulate smile, that so became her 
frank, unthinking comeliness, content to let 
Win chatter, Mr. Proudford attend, and Daddy 
put in his quiet word or two when needed. She 
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did notice the rather unaccustomed eagerness of 
Daddy, who said : 

“You ’d better have a drop of whisky before 
you go, Proudford ; you’re feeling these double 
shifts of work, like all of us |’ 

Daddy had never been a promiscuous drinker, 
or one whose hospitality stooped to much of that 
sort of demonstration. To her clean nose, too, 
it had appeared that Mr. Proudford must already 
have had some whisky. As he readily agreed, 
with only the most perfunctory disclaimer of 
fatigue, she noticed that it was true. He was 
looking quite haggard, his round, jolly face 
pinched and startled. All ready to be the young 
mistress now that she was growing up, and 
Daddy, she knew, looked for it, she exerted her- 
self to ring for tumblers, to inquire whether it 
should be with lemons and hot water, and to 
take the decanter from the sideboard. Mr. 
Proudford, however, preferred it ‘ cold without,’ 
as he would be, as he put it, ‘in the open, half 
the night,’ and she saw him take a good dose, 
at Daddy’s bidding, thinking, “ What a mercy 
Dad doesn’t grate the decanter on the tumblers 
like that, it sets my teeth on edge !’ 

Her father had the merest spot, for friend- 
ship’s sake, and soon Mr. Proudford took his 
leave, emboldened. 

As they went up to bed, Win said to her : 

‘Pa Proudford ! Oh my!’ 

| He’s doing too much, I ’m afraid.’ 
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‘Too much! SoamI!’ 

‘Well, Win, he never was so fit as Daddy, 
really.’ 

‘I should think not ! ’ 

‘ What are you getting at, Win?’ 

‘My girl, I know Pa Proudford !’ 

‘Not so well as I. He hasn’t worn well, 
certainly.’ 

‘ Something on his mind !’ 

But Marny wished her good-night, fussing a 
little to see that everything was to hand in the 
immaculate guest-room. Just a tinge of resent- 
ment stuck in her mind, however, and was there 
in the morning as, through the bathroom 
window, she saw the wall of Sunny View. It 
had taken all that time to shape, and now she 
saw the import of it. Of course, Mr. Proud- 
ford was worried about Auntie. That was it. 
That would settle Win’s innuendoes, too. 

Soon after breakfast, having seen Daddy off 
with endearments and cautions, and having set 
the house going for the day, she gave a little 
tug to the short hair above Win’s neck, as that 
ease-loving companion lounged in Daddy’s 
special armchair, with the newspaper. 

“Come on and see how my Auntie Proud- 
ford’s cold is.’ 

‘All right, old Energy !’ Win held out a 
hand to be pulled up, and said ‘ Ouch !’ at the 
jerk that landed her on her feet. 

The kitchen door of Sunny View—Marny’s 
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by right when no men were about—was opened 
by a charwoman. She would hear if Mrs. 
Proudford, who was still in bed, could see the 
young ladies. 

Left in the kitchen, it was Win who com- 
mented : 

“No servants !’ 

‘It seems like it. And poor Auntie laid up. 
No wonder Mr. Proudford looks worried !’ 

‘No wonder. He must be lonely too !’ 

Before Marny could ask what Win meant by 
that, they were bidden upstairs. 

“I know the way,’ thoughtful Marny told the 
charwoman, who was descending, laden with a 
breakfast-tray. 

Mrs. Proudford was, of course, in the front 
bedroom, sitting up in bed, in a pretty bed- 
jacket and boudoir cap. Marny, secretly 
despising such fal-lals, said : 

“Morning, Auntie! just look at your new 
jacket !’ 

‘Good-morning, my dear. Miss Merfin, I 
remember you at our dance. I don’t know if 
we shall ever give another.’ 

‘I hope you will, Mrs. Proudford, I did 
enjoy it !’ : 

‘Did you? Well!’ Auntie’s voice had 
that flat homeliness that Marny felt so reassur- 
ing, even when it went on : ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know if we shall ever give another !’ 

‘Oh, come ! why not, when you ’re better ?’ 
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Mrs. Proudford slowly shook her head, 
gazing out of the window at the bare branches 
that topped the wall of the recreation ground 
opposite. ‘No servants, my dear; you can’t 
do without any.’ 

‘Have both your maids left? Why?’ 

‘ They said they wanted to go to munitions.’ 

‘I suppose there is that,’ Marny agreed, in- 
capable of admitting any other than the highest 
possible standards of national efficiency. 

Win murmured : ‘ Idiots !’ 

Marny felt she must say something comfort- 
able: ‘ Yes, but once the War’s over, they ’ll 
come back.’ 

Mrs. Proudford’s eyes swam with hardly 
concealed tears. 

‘Ah ! when will it be over, my dear ?’ 

‘Oh, now, directly !’ asserted Marny, with 
the feeling of one who led a forlorn hope to save 
villadom. But within herself she scouted the 
idea. Over, before she and Rex showed what 
they had been training for all these years | Over, 
and nothing to look forward to but teaching, or 
something of that sort? All very well for Win, 
but for Marny, no ! 

But a great change had come over Auntie’s 
face. ‘The eyes had dried and brightened, the 
cheeks smoothed, the lips curled into a smile. 

‘There ’s the postman. Get me the letters, 
will you, dear ?—and, Miss Merfin—I hardly 
like to call her Win : 
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‘ Please do !’ 

‘Give me my glasses. They’re on the 
dressing-table.’ 

The letters were on the mat, where the post- 
man had shot them through the slot in the door. 
Marny gathered them up and took them. Auntie 
was talking to Win, but her face was towards 
the door. She held out her hand, almost 
grabbed them. Loyal Marny, who had not so 
much as glanced at the addresses, slowly under- 
stood. ‘There should be a letter from Rex. 
Auntie turned them over hurriedly : 

*Bill—bill—* Mr. Albert Proudford, Private” 
—all rubbish, it’s a bill! Ah! here’s one 
from Rex. Wait a moment!’ (She was 
already tearing open the envelope.) ‘ Open 
those others, Marny, and perhaps you and Miss 
Merfin would pay them for me. Tell me how 
much you want, will you ?’ and she lost herself 
in the perusal of her son’s letter. 

Marny methodically opened the bills. One 
by one she opened the half-dozen or so of them 
—hbills and circulars and notices, saying to 
Win : : 

‘Put down the amounts and add them up.’ 

And Win did so, on the back of an envelope. 
She did not see Marny open the last but one, the 
common envelope, with typewritten address, 
‘Mr. Albert Proudford, Private,’ stare at it a 
full minute, and deliberately drop it on the floor 
and put her foot on it. From behind Rex’s 
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letter came Mrs. Proudford’s voice, flat and a 
little disappointed : 

‘ Rex seems all right. He doesn’t say much.’ 

‘Look, Marny, you ’ve dropped one !’ 

“It’s only an envelope.’ 

‘No, it’s a bill or something!’ Win 
stooped, received a kick, looked at Marny and 
met a glare that kept her quiet. 

Mrs. Proudford went on : 

‘He doesn’t seem to know any more about 
the War than we do!’ She sighed. 

‘ How much does it come to, Win ?’ 

‘ One pound three and six.’ 

‘What ’s that? Oh, the bills! Youll find 
enough money in my bag, on the dressing-table.’ 

“Here it is. We'll go and do this next, 
Auntie.’ 

‘Thank you, m’ dear.’ 

Marny stopped at the door. 

‘When does your charlady go ?’ 

‘Atone. I must get up by then.’ 

‘Don’t you do anything of the sort. Well 
look after you, won’t we, Win ?’ 

“Rather! And you’ve got a temperature, 
you know, Mrs. Proudford.’ 

‘We ’ll soon be back, Auntie.’ 

‘You ’re kind girls. Perhaps I will take it 
easy.’ 

Down they went, and round to the back garden 
of Hazeldene. It was not lovely at this time of 
year. ‘The long walk ran, discoloured and damp, 
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between empty beds and bare moist apple trees. 
Wertham melted off into the grey wetness of a 
mild December day. But the garden was 
private. When they got there, Win asked : 

* Well, what on earth ee 

Marny handed over the crumpled paper she 
was concealing in her hand. It was not headed, 
and bore the typewritten words: ‘ Puffy, you 
did not come last night ; if you don’t come to- 
night, I am coming to see Mrs.’ 

“Well, I’m blessed!’ Win was not dis- 
concerted, and very much amused. ‘It’s Pa 
Proudford, of course !’ 

“It was addressed to him.’ Marny was not 
laughing. She looked more like crying. Her 
eyes were filled with moisture, and her brow 
contracted, but her mouth was very set and 
stubborn. She had learned in a few seconds, 
from that dirty piece of paper, all that the Priory 
had never taught her, all that her father had 
always hoped she need never learn. Win saw 
what the letter was, because Win was deeply 
practised in the art of sending secret notes in 
school, for fun. Marny saw what it was, be- 
cause her instincts were so clean and gentle that 
the very feel of the paper, the look of anonymity, 
told her more than volumes. Win had to stop 
laughing before her friend’s straight glance. 

‘It’s some one trying to get money out of 
him. You read of the sort of thing in the 
_ papers! Wonder what he’s done !’ 
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‘I don’t know, and I don’t care!’ Marny 
was blazing now. ‘ With Auntie in bed there, 
and Rex coming home !’ 

‘You make it very personal, Marny. It’s 
his affair |’ 

‘Rot! We were brought up together ; I 
was in that house as much as this. As you say, 
it’s the sort of thing you read in the papers. I 
am not going to read about us in the papers, if 
I can help it !’ 

‘No, no, of course not. Let’s see. Well, 
it’s allright. You just want to put it where he 
will see it, and he ’ll do whatever it is he’s ex- 
pected to do, to-night.’ 

‘No!’ Marny stopped. Not for nothing 
was she the daughter of Hubert Childers. ‘I ’Il 
stop it |’ 

‘My word, Marny, I never knew you were 
like this !’ 

‘Of course not. I didn’t know there were 
things like this |’ 

‘Old Innocence! Don’t you remember 
Phyllis What ’s-her-name being expelled ? That 
was for getting 

‘Oh, I knew in a sort of way that people 
were dirty and foolish—and—and—horrible. 
But Suddenly Marny’s powers of expres- 
sion waned, and she ended lamely : ‘I didn’t 
realise |’ 

‘Wait a bit. I suppose we ’re on the right 
track?’ Win read the message through. ‘ It’s 
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a woman, of course. If it were a man, there ’d 
be no object in coming to see Mrs. Proudford. 
They ’d settle it, man to man.’ 

“Itis rotten being a woman. I’d like to take 
my hockey stick to her !’ 

‘ That ’d get you into the papers all right.’ 

‘Well, what ’s to be done?’ Marny was 
appealing to Win. 

‘ We must find out more. How thrilling !’ 

“Look here, Win, I’m awfully sorry to spoil 
your holiday like this. _Won’t you clear out ?’ 

“Not for worlds. Id like to help you.’ 

‘I wish you could !’ 

* Well, I can pay these bills.’ 

* Will you, while I see no one goes near Auntie 
until we ’ve had time to look round ?’ 

“Very well.’ 

They went indoors, Win upstairs, Marny to 
the kitchen. The Hazeldene servants were old 
and good. They wouldn’t mind helping with 
Auntie, if taken tactfully. She began : 

‘ Jessie, I’m so distressed about poor Mrs. 
Proudford.’ 

What was the matter with Jessie? She 
stared and replied : 

‘I didn’t know you knew anything about 

that, miss !’ 
_ ‘Not know anything about what?’ Marny’s 
nerves were sharpened. She took inspiration 
from Jessie’s face. ‘She’s got a bad cold and 
her maids seem to have left.’ 
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‘Yes, miss ; about time, too !’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘ They weren’t our sort. Cook was all right, 
but that young Doris, miss.’ 

‘ What was there wrong with her ?’ 

‘ Well, miss, I don’t like to say.’ 

‘It’s very important I should know, Jessie.’ 

‘ Well, miss, we thought Mr. Proudford took 
too much notice of her.’ 

‘Oh! So Mrs. Proudford gave her notice ?’ 

‘ No, miss, she took herself off. So their cook 
gave notice too, on account of the goings on, and 
because Doris had got a better job.’ 

‘“ITsee. Howunpleasant! You don’t know 
where the girl—Doris, was it >—went to, do 
you ?’ 

Jessie considered for a moment. 

‘No, miss ; but the milkman took her box.’ 

‘He doesn’t come until the morning ?’ 

‘He ’ll be round again at eleven.’ 

‘You might ask him.’ 

‘Yes, miss. Mrs. Proudford won’t be 
trying to get that Doris to come back, will 
she ?’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t think so! She just wants 
to know.’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ Jessie looked quite cheerful, 
evidently concluding that something unpleasant 
would fall upon Doris. 

Conscious that her cheeks were burning, 
Marny left the kitchen with as much dignity as 
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she could assume, and ran upstairs to Win as 
soon as she was out of sight and hearing of 
Jessie. Win, of course, was getting ready to 
go out, and Marny’s awakened senses took in 
the smartness of her. 

‘Well?’ enquired Win, bending over a 
shapely ankle clothed in gleaming silk. 

Marny stood like that golden-haired princess 
in the fairy story who was bewitched, so that 
whenever she spoke, frogs and adders, newts 
and vipers, dropped from her lips. Marny felt 
exactly as though what she wanted to say were 
some unclean reptile between her teeth. 

“Jessie says the servants next door left 
because Mr. Proudford ’ she stopped. 

‘There now !’ Win was unperturbed. ‘ Of 
course. That’s it! Well! That’s that!’ 
and went on tying her shoe. 

‘Yes, but, Win,’ cried Marny desperately, 
“don’t you see? Jessie knows. I can ask her 
not to tell any one, but I can’t make certain. 
Auntie must know. It seems they gave Auntie 
notice, and they may not have given the reason, 
but she must guess. Win, it ’ll get out, there ’Il 
be a scandal !’ 

* You bet there will !’ 

‘Win, there mustn’t be! I’Il—I’ll stop 
tly 

‘Good for you !’ 

‘It’s—it ’s—with Rex coming home, and 
' Auntie in bed ; it’s : 
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‘It’s what Mademoiselle would call an 
‘exposes 

‘I’ve told Jessie to get the girl’s address.’ 

‘Only one ?’ 

‘Oh, the cook was all right. She only went 
to “‘ better herself.” It was the housemaid.’ 

‘Dearie me! Pa Proudford! A Special, 
too !’ 

‘It’s nothing to laugh at, Win !’ 

‘Have you ever seen Pa Proudford lady- 
killing ?’ 

‘No, of course not !’ 

“Just so. I have. He once tried to mash 
me. That ’s why I laugh. Puffy! a good 
name for him! Come, get your things on, 
Marny, and let ’s be off. You ’ve got to make 
an appointment at the hairdresser’s, as well as 
pay Auntie’s bills.’ 

And with that light word of the light-minded 
Win, there came a temporary solace to Marny’s 
outraged feelings. How nice the back of Win’s 
neck looked, between coat collarand hat! Ah! 
but her own neck was broader and whiter and 
better set up than Win’s!_ So in the middle of 
her distress at the havoc wrought by them, those 
very things comforted her. 

When they got back from a long détour in 
-Wertham, it was nearly lunch-time. Jessie had 
the address. 

‘You understand, Jessie, that this mustn’t 
be talked about ?’ 
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“No, miss, of course not !’ 

Sitting together at lunch, they looked out the 
address. It was far away in North London 
and would take all the afternoon. Before they 
started, they went across to see Mrs. Proudford, 
to whom Jessie had taken a good meal, and who 
was sitting up by the fire, saying she felt more 
herself. Rex’s letter was on the mantelpiece. 

As they came down, Win summed up : ‘ She 
doesn’t really know. She guesses something, 
of course, but won’t admit it, and Rex’s letter 
has cheered her up.’ 

“ What a shame, though !’ returned Marny. 

The place to which they had to go turned out 
to be the great new munitions factory in a barbed- 
wire enclosure. They were shown into an im- 
mense wooden hut, which began in a sort of 
lobby and branched out into innumerable 
passages. A welfare manageress was fetched. 
“Doris Peachment? Oh yes, she would be 
coming off her shift.’ 

‘ Just in time,’ whispered Win. ‘ What are 
you going to say?’ 

‘TI don’t know,’ whispered Marny, suddenly 
awed by the strangeness of it all, and feeling 
rather as though the welfare manageress must 
be some sort of assistant mistress. She re- 
covered herself immediately on seeing a girl in 
uniform come in to them. All her English 
middle-class prejudices came to the surface : 

‘Well, Doris; you remember me, don’t you ?” 
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‘It’s Miss Childers!’ Doris was evidently 
astonished. 

‘Yes. I find you’ve been writing to Mr. 
Proudford and proposing to come and see Mrs. 
Proudford.? Marny brought out the note and 
ostentatiously referred to it. 

‘ What ’s it got to do with you?’ Doris was 
scarlet. 

‘Only this. [am running the house for Mrs. 
Proudford. If you write again, Mr. Proudford 
won’t get it. I shall. And I shall take it 
straight to a lawyer !’ 

It was a shot in the dark. But apparently 
Doris was more frightened than Marny of the 
unknown possibilities. She just gaped, round- 
eyed. 

‘ And if you come, you won’t see Mrs. Proud- 
ford, you ’ll see me. I shall give you in charge 
of the police !’ 

Doris babbled : ‘What have I done? I 
don’t want the old : 

‘No. So you'll just stop it. You ’ve had 
fair warning. Good-night !’ and Marny turned 
on her heel and left. 

In the train in the Tube she was silent, having 
said more than usual, felt too much. Win was 
admiringly amused : : 

* You ’I] make a rare missus by the time you ’re 
forty, but you’d better not come that touch 
about the lawyer too often. You’ll find some 
of them know too much.’ 
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‘I hope I shall never have to do such a thing 
again. And surely there must be some law to 
stop people like that!’ Marny still felt the 
messiness of it all. 

But when they got home, there was Daddy, 
serious, kind and absolutely above suspicion. 
He never got himself into these entangle- 
ments. And big, grown-up Marny put her 
arms round his neck and gave him a hug and 
a kiss. 

They went across to see Mrs. Proudford, who 
was moping all alone. She sat with her hands 
crossed. And in reply to the girls’ enquiries 
for her health : 

“Oh, I’m all right, but somehow I can’t 
think what is to come of all this. Sometimes I 
think it’s the end of the world !’ 

‘What is, Auntie ?’ 

* Oh, the War, and the state of things, and the 
way people go on!’ replied Mrs. Proudford, 
smiling weakly, as one who knows that fears are 
foolish but real. 

The two of them made her comfortable until 
Mr. Proudford came in, and then made excuses 
to go. They could not quite bring themselves 
to spend the evening with him. But Win, as 
they passed him in the hall, and saw the evident 
relief in his face overcome a nasty white stare as 
his wife called : ‘ There’s a letter here you ’Il 
want to see ’—then a pause—‘ it ’s from Rex !’ 
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‘Correspondence is a trial, isn’t it, Mr. 
Proudford ? Good-night !’ 

Next day came, and Mr. Childers failed to 
notice the suppressed excitement that attended 
his home-coming. Preoccupied with the state 
of the country and his duty towards it, he did 
not perceive, until well through tea, an alteration. 

‘Why, Marny, you’ve had your hair cut 
short !’ 

“Yes. Do you like it, Dad ?’ 

As if Mr. Childers could help liking it ! 
There was no need for Win to add : ‘ Isn’t she 
pretty, now ?’ 

‘But where has all that lovely golden twist 
gone—just like your mother’s ?’ 

‘Got itina box. I had to doit, Dad, or Lady 
Barstowe wouldn’t have me.’ 

‘I suppose so.” And he put on his glasses to 
admire the slender pale column of uncovered 
neck, 

The next day, and the next, Mrs. Proudford’s 
health and Mr. Proudford’s conscience grew 
better and better. 

At last came the day after to-morrow, and 
Marny was careful to be doing housework in the 
hall at Sunny View, with her new uniform on, 
all except the field boots and gauntlets and 
motor-cap, when Rex drove up to the door. 

‘Hullo, Marny ! what are you doing here ?’ 

‘Helping Auntie. Her maids have gone.’ 

*Soshetold me. Jolly decentofyou. Here 
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she is! Well, Mother!’ But he soon turned 
back to Marny : ‘I say, you do look business- 
like in those clothes, with your hair done short !’ 

And Win, standing aside, waiting to be 
noticed, wondered that eyes could be as blue as 
Marny’s, or any one so attractive, by merely 
standing still and saying nothing. 
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When Britain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, © 


it did not do so with clearer purpose or more 
spontaneous urge than did Lady Barstowe’s 
Own Private Ambulance Unit. All sorts of 
persons, relations, or members of well-connected 
families, or of comparatively humble ones, who 
had heard of her munificence or felt the impact of 
her personality, hastened tojoinit. But time had 
worn on, and, like Britain, that same Unit had 
settled down within the limits of the surround- 
ings it could not surmount. Originally a hasty 
affair of parked vehicles and tents, all ready to 
go to France at a moment’s notice, standing 
deliberately as close within the gates of Barstowe 
Place as possible, so as to have the shortest 
march to the railway, it had long taken upon 
itself a more stationary aspect. ‘The vehicles 
had nearly all gone, the tents had been replaced 
by solid huts, connected by heavily-metalled 
paths, that defied weather, and were visible at 
night by the whitewashed stones that bordered 
them. ‘The guard-room, improvised at the 
lodge, had become the Reception Office. The 
Headquarter Mess had moved into the house, 
the sanitary regulations, turns for leave, and 
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hours of duty, were all laid down in standing 
orders of adamant, strictly enforced ; while the 
recreations programme had become from nothing 
—a hasty cricket match spoiled by the best 
bowler’s being on guard—perhaps the most 
important and highly-organised of all activities. 
Or so it was said by Doctor G. U. Macartney, 
a person possessed of a sense of humour. ‘The 
very penetration of such types into Lady Barstowe’s 
private attempt to win the War, marks, perhaps 
better than anything, the slow evolution which 
had remorselessly overtaken the Unit. First 
the high epic, then the low comedy, has ever 
been the rule upon the stage of life. When 
folk can afford to sit and laugh, it is certain that 
they are no longer doing anything so very 
desperate. 

But there was no doubt that Lady Barstowe 
was the proper person to go to, if you had 
already been to Miss Branch. She was, so to 
speak, an emancipated edition of Miss Branch. 
The tradition of such a school as the Priory was 
naturally confining. Lady Barstowe maintained 
the same high level, but she maintained it out- 
side, in the open breezes of the world of affairs. 
Those breezes might blow their hardest, but 
they would only inflame the rather sanguine hue 
of Lady Barstowe’s cheeks, only whip up her 
progressive and rather irascible spirit. She 
looked like that. Big and full, her head was 
covered with tight grey curls; she had cut 
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her hair decades before any one thought of 
bobbing. Now that it was common, people 
forgot that she had been a pioneer in that as in 
many other things. It seems probable that 
she did it in 1910, when she was in the Suffrage 
Movement. She took that in her stride, for 
she had been Liberal, Liberal Unionist, Tariff 
Reformer, before that. After it she had gone 
on to Carsonism as a mere pastime. Unkind 
people said that she found the War a godsend. 
But the same trouble that had dogged her foot- 
steps, followed her even there. It was not that 
any movement went too far for her. It never 
went far enough. And when the strain became 
apparent between herself and the heads of any 
organisation she might have adhered to, she 
went on, as though she could drag everything 
with her. What would have happened if she 
had succeeded, will never be known, because 
she never did succeed. There were always just 
enough other people, who had ideas, re- 
sources, and official positions. She always 
found that there came a point at which they 
would rather do without her, and she always 
felt bound to confound them, by doing with- 
out them. The thing she could never get 
used to was, that when she indignantly severed 
her connection with the movement which for 
the moment impeded her, and waited confidently 
to be asked to come back, she never was asked. 
She could have filled an album, had she not 
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always destroyed them, with the letters from 
Committees, Councils and Chapters, regretting 
that she felt it necessary to take the step she had 
outlined in her letter of the th ; but she 
never got one asking her to reconsider her 
decision. This caused her an ever-fresh aston- 
ishment and chagrin, but these did not last long, 
for her life was set in a generation of movements, 
and she soon found a new one, with the old 
result. 

Thus, on the outbreak of war, her photo- 
graph was in every paper, her name on every 
headline. ‘Our titled heroines’ included her. 
‘ Britain’s ‘“‘ No ”’ to the Kaiser,’ meant that she 
had found a new outlet to her activity. ‘ Who 
dies if England live ?’ simply amounted to the 
fact that with great speed attained by great zeal, 
and by the use of her unique semi-public posi- 
tion, she had founded and equipped an ambu- 
lance, with doctors, marquees, attendants, 
nurses, transport and stores all complete, the 
personnel enlisted by her and wearing her 
uniform, the materials bought with the funds 
she had collected. It took only a few weeks for 
her to be ready to descend upon the Germans. 

The hitch (the inevitable hitch) came earlier 
thanusual, in the necessity-sharpened atmosphere 
of war. To fight the Germans one had to get 
at them. ‘This meant trains and boats. She 
interviewed the railway authorities, but found 
the indispensable trains could not be placed at 
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her disposal. In spite of her repeated experi- 
ence, she did not recognise in this a check to her 
plans. She did not conceive it possible (for she 
was very naive) that after all that had been said 
about patriotism and promptitude, she, who was 
so willing, should be denied. The railway 
people took shelter behind the War Office. She 
knew most of the War Office officials personally, 
and wrote them sarcastic off-hand notes, report- 
ing the dilatory and obstructionist railways. 
She had equally curt notes back : 

‘Dear Tiny, Sorry, nothing can be done !’ 
and so forth. 

She set her lips and started to mobilise the 
whole of her titled relationship in Parliament 
and the permanent Services. ‘This took a little 
time, for her relatives were numerous, and just 
at the moment preoccupied ; but they sympa- 
thised and promised help, for most of them, like 
herself, were not hidebound by the small War 
Office squad, but each had his own plan for 
winning the War single-handed, just as she had. 

She now became formidable, a question was 
asked in Parliament, and immediate action was 
promised. She thanked her perspiring rela- 
tives who had achieved this. ‘Very glad to 
help you, Tiny,’ they all said: ‘it is a job 
nowadays, this War has made it so jolly difficult 
to get anything done!’ She sympathised. 

She kept fairly quiet for a few weeks after 
that, daily inspecting her ‘troupe,’ as jokers 
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called her ambulance, which was encamped in 
military formation in her Hertfordshire park. 
As nothing happened, she grabbed a flying 
Cabinet Minister, off for a week-end, took him 
home to lunch, and over coffee asked him 
about it. 

“Oh! oh! nothin’ done?’ he exclaimed, 
shifting uneasily in his seat. ‘ I must see about 
that)” 

That was why, a few weeks later, Lady Bar- 
stowe received an intimation, on official paper, 
addressing her as ‘ Sir,’ and bidding her report 
to the Director of Recruiting, East Midland 
District. 

“Report to the !’ Not for the first 
time she wished she had been borna man. She 
wanted to swear. She set about mobilising her 
relatives once more, but found that most of 
them had become immobilised in various jobs : 
they couldn’t go raggin’ old So-and-So, they 
now said, naming the delinquent Cabinet 
Minister, because he had given them those jobs. 
Lady Barstowe set her lips more firmly than 
ever, mobilised all her other resources, and 
launched an offensive against the War Office, 
until the European War became a side-show, 
and officials asked daily for news of operations 
on the ‘ other Front.’ 

About this time Simplicissimus produced a 
very nice cartoon of her, a Britannia helmet on 
her head, gin-bottle protruding from apron 
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pocket, forcing unwilling Tommies with a 
knout to leave their game of football for the 
trenches. 

So the struggle wore on, not without its 
attrition. Conscription and other devices took 
her horses and men, her petrol and vehicles. 
She was left with the middle-aged, the unfit, the 
very young, or the personally attached. Even 
so she was still game, and about the third year 
made terms, seeing it the best thing todo. She 
was still so redoubtable that there was no ques- 
tion of abolishing or disbanding her. She 
became the Training Centre for the voluntary 
workers of the district, her camp remained 
intact, her military prestige unimpaired. So 
much so, that Miss Branch’s attitude had never 
changed toward her, and she still guided every 
girl who had no other strong predilections, in 
the direction of Lady Barstowe’s Training 
Centre. It was felt to be distinguished, 
thorough and safe, and what more could any 
one in England ask of it P 

To such a world did Marny enter, when what 
had begun as a schoolgirl’s holidays ended as a 
voluntary worker’s leave. Marny, never far 
from the average, but just on the better side of 
it, proved the justice of another witticism that 
flourished at Lady Barstowe’s expense, to the 
effect that all her men were old women, and all 
her women young men. 

Lady Barstowe never heard it. ‘There was 
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no one in England strong enough to have re- 
peated such a joke to her. Marny heard it 
later, and was bound to admit its truth. She 
was met at the station by a car driven by a 
person of extreme competence, whose speech 
had a military brevity and decisiveness, but who 
presently, upon examination, was revealed by 
certain softnesses of voice and contour to be a 
girl of a little more than her own age. Marny 
took careful note. That cap, tunic, breeches 
and gaiters had a most realistic soldierly air. 
But it was the manner in which they were 
carried, a manner which reached its final polish 
nowhere as in Lady Barstowe’s Unit, that was 
so convincing. The girl wore her uniform and 
did her job, not as though they were a soldier’s, 
but as though they were naturally hers. And 
this was not wonderful. When people forsake 
their ordinary houses and go to live, for years, 
in tents in a park, to join an eternal picnic, such 
clothes and such habits do become natural to 
them. But to Marny they were the standard to 
which she had now to conform, and she set 
about it with all her dumb, capable earnestness. 

It is true that the picnic aspect of the camp 
was not very prominent that January day 
when Marny entered. Dr. Macartney had said 
that the essence of a picnic was weather and 
brevity. Lady Barstowe’s campaign, now 
nearly three and a half years old, had lost both. 
The wind whistled and the grey sky lowered 
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upon the old bare trees and serried chimney- 
pots of Barstowe Park and Barstowe Place. 
But inside the Reception Office that had sup- 
planted the guard-room, Marny found an atmo- 
sphere of warmth and comfort. The stove, 
tables, chairs, the very walls and floor, were 
clean and dry, and the papers and files arranged 
with extreme precision. Nor was this wonder- 
ful when one looked at the presiding genius of 
the place, who, within a uniform almost exactly, 
but not quite, that of a regimental orderly- 
room sergeant, had buttoned up the instincts 
of an old maid and the person of an elderly 
clubman. He could not help twinkling at 
Marny as, during some twenty minutes, he 
asked her the necessary questions and filled up 
the requisite forms, interlarding his duties with 
pieces of advice, how to dodge draughts and 
inconvenient orders, and Who was What. 
Finally she got back into the waiting motor, and 
was whirled along sundry short lengths of 
cindered drive that disfigured the green turf, 
between avenues of huts, before one of which 
she was deposited, with her valise full of the 
prescribed kit, her hands full of little coloured 
tickets and her soul full of awe. The driver of 
the car hooted until another girl private, 
who was on duty as hut orderly, opened the 
door and took delivery of Marny ; then the 
car disappeared. 

Thus Marny entered upon her duties. Theact 
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was almost symbolic. Her efficient innocence, 
her modest integrity, were very old and very 
native. In slightly different dress, and with 
rather less education, girls just like her have 
filled the homes and set the tone of England for 
generations. Now all that she typified was to 
go into this new machine, this all-embracing 
impersonal conscription of national energy. She 
herself did not notice it, of course. 

However many people may have dared from 
time to time to smile at Lady Barstowe, no one 
smiled at the training over which she presided. 
It was thorough. Marny began by scrubbing 
floors and sitting up all night beside a telephone. 
She was then taught to cook, to give first aid, to 
drive a car, to do running repairs, to pitch and 
strike a tent. This was only preliminary train- 
ing, before it was decided for what branch of 
the various Services she should be finished. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that she was 
taught, as part of the scheme, not to think. It 
was not so described in any of the numerous 
and carefully-drawn-up orders, but that is what 
it amounted to. For after being awake, and 
possibly busy all night, or at the very least, ex- 
tremely early in the morning, and having then 
worked in the open air, regardless of weather, 
for most of the day, the ‘inmates,’ as Dr. 
Macartney called them, were expected to dance 
or sing during any spare time there might be in 
the evening. Dr. Macartney might call it 
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‘ corybanting ’ and ‘ shrieks of the unwounded,’ 
but it formed part of the training. Those who 
had any physical defect that had escaped notice 
at the medical examination, soon succumbed. 
Those who had any humour, criticism or revolt 
in them, were sent to France or the East. Those 
who were without blemish remained. For Lady 
Barstowe had discovered, like many another, 
that the more you did, the less you were, and 
that more notice was taken of those who ran a 
well-drilled unit at home than of those who 
became casualties further off. It is by no means 
certain if Marny could have stood it, had it not 
been for Dr. Macartney and the occasional 
opportunity to laugh which he provided. But 
he seemed to take special notice of her, and she 
could hardly avoid noticing him, the first 
American of her acquaintance. How he had 
got himself attached to Lady Barstowe, no one 
knew. He was utterly unlike any: man con- 
nected with the Unit. ‘Tall, spare, cropped, 
shaven, spectacled, he seemed to take the War 
in the spirit of one investigating phenomena, and 
Lady Barstowe by way of a joke. His grey 
bony face, of unvarying pallor, might be seen 
before any object or person, taking mental note, 
or making active investigation. It was said that 
on his first arrival when Lady Barstowe had 
taken him to Barstowe Church, which stood 
inside the grounds of the Place, and was con- 
sidered by others besides herself to be the sort 
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of thing to show Americans, he had said to 
her : 

‘ Gee, Lady Barstowe, some God-shop !’ 

This was a libel. Dr. Macartney did not, 
in fact, speak with any very noticeable accent, 
and if conspicuous amid that company of English 
people, it was rather by his being more English, 
deriving from an older, more cultured, less 
diluted stock than they. He was the nearest 
thing to Marny’s father, in his disinterestedness 
and the respect he paid her. The other men, 
nearly all over middle age, did several of them 
‘take notice of her’ during those first weeks of 
her apprenticeship, and nearly always in the form 
of inviting her to take tea with them in Barstowe, 
on the rare walking-out afternoons. She soon 
picked up from the conversation of the other 
girls in her room that it was regarded at once 
as amusing and rather risky to accept. Risky 
it was in the double sense, for there was an 
order that walking-out was to be in parties of 
three if the sexes were mixed. Having been 
twice with Dr. Macartney, she was not sur- 
prised or shocked when Smerdley, the adjutant, 
who, in spite of his grey hairs, had been to France, 
been gassed, and returned to England unfit, 
asked her once, twice and again. At length she 
consented, and if she thought about it at all, 
considered that he would treat her as the doctor 
did. What was her surprise, then, on leaving 
the gates of the Place in the February dusk, to 
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find that Dr. Macartney was following them, 
and presently ranged alongside. 

‘Going for tea, you two ?’ 

‘We did think of it,’ replied Smerdley with 
faint acerbity. 

‘Guess you know where to go!’ was the 
comment. 

‘Oh, I don’t think so !’ 

The conversation died. They reached the 
one pastrycook’s of the little town, where a 
roaring trade was being carried on. 

‘This way, sir?’ said the new manageress, 
imported from London, to Smerdley. 

‘ They seem to know you here !’ added the 
doctor. 

Smerdley said nothing, but the party in the 
little room at the back was not a success. Why 
not? ‘They all talked. Yet no topic lasted 
very long. Finally there was a playful alterca- 
tion as to who should pay. Marny protested 
she would pay for herself. The two men 
ignored her. The manageress answered the 
little bell. The doctor was first, with his 
treasury note. 

‘Let me see,’ queried the manageress. ‘ It 
was the other gentleman that hired the room !’ 

Smerdley paid. Even Marny noticed the 
incident and tried to be nice to him in her shy 
way. 

When her hutful were undressing that night, 
the neophyte in the next cot said darkly : 
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_* You bin taking tea with Adj. ?’ 

‘ And the doctor,’ replied truthful Marny. 

‘He’s all right!’ Then, in amazement, 
* What, with both ?’ 

Marny nodded. 

“Well, I’m damned! I say, you others, 
do you hear that ?’ 

Marny found herself possessed of one sort 
of reputation. It sat very lightly on her, for 
she was busy making herself quite another. 
The work was engrossing. It suited her. She 
excelled at all the straightforward things she 
was ordered to do, her big deft hands, and un- 
brooding attention to what she was shown or 
told, made her proficient. By March she had 
won distinction in the competitions that were 
continually devised to keep the Unit keen. She 
had thought more about the duties specified 
than about winning, and was a little dismayed 
to find that, as per orders issued and distributed, 
she would at the next general parade receive a 
badge of merit. As ever, she concealed her 
feelings beneath a spotless uniform and irre- 
proachable bearing, and when, in the big 
marquee, her name was called out, she stepped 
smartly up to the dais where Lady Barstowe sat, 
supported by the senior officers, facing the fully 
mustered personnel of the Unit, all standing 
strictly to attention. Lady Barstowe was never 
more impressive than upon such occasions. 
She was essentially a public character. Tall, 
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rubicund, sonorous, self-confident, she had the 
whole affair well in hand : 

‘Margaret Childers. Related to Mr. 
Childers of the Financial Insurance ?’ 

pees, ma am-}’ 

‘I am very pleased you have done so well. I 
know your father. He does my insurance.’ 
(Lady Barstowe meant that he received letters 
personally addressed to him, expounding Lady 
Barstowe’s views as to how an insurance office 
should be run.) ‘ Badge of Merit !’ 

Marny saluted, turned right-about, and re- 
gained her place. 

The parade was dismissed, and she became 
the object of congratulations, mostly whole- 
hearted, for she had been found devoid of 
‘side’ or malice. 

But as the cool and furtive English spring 
gathered heart and trended toward summer, she 
received something a thousand times more 
moving than any badge. Every week her 
father wrote to her, and she faithfully answered, 
and from time to time Win, or Mrs. Proudford, 
or some one equally unremarkable, would send 
news and enquire for hers. But the day on 
which she received another letter, in a dashing, 
unformed hand, with the badge of the East- 
hamptonshire Regiment on the envelope, was 
an unforgettable day. Not that Rex said much, 
or that his matter concerned himself or her per- 
sonally. It ran: 
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* Dear Marny,—Has a person called Evelyn 
Bathurst joined your crush? If so, will you 
look after her a bit, to oblige one of our chaps. 
—Yours, Rex,’ 


Marny replied, two days later : 


‘Dzar Rex,—I have found the person you 
refer to, and will do anythingI can for her. It 
is a bit rough starting, but I expect she will get 
used to it.—Yours, Marny.’ 


Privately she thought the said Evelyn rather 
a fool, who took their whole Unit as a sort of 
joke. Marny was the last person to wonder 
what people thought of her (if they thought 
favourably ; she would have disliked a bad 
character) and had not dreamed of what Evelyn 
reported about her, the badged and generally 
liked and always praised Marny Childers. But 
it all was repeated to Rex, who presently wrote 
again : 

‘Dear Marny,—Thanks awfully for all you 
have done for Miss Bathurst. You seem to be 
an awful swell, you might have said something. 
Are you going out yet? Write and eee 

EX.” 


Marny wrote. With her heart beating and 
her writing-pad on her knee in the silence and 
solitude of the hut, she summoned all her in- 
herited restraint and Childerishness, and com- 
pressed the reply into a score of words. Not 
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the most critical of censors could possibly have 
taken it for a love letter. ‘That official might, 
however, had he been a psychologist, have 
noticed that Marny’s reply, and her equally 
brief and colourless reply to Rex’s next letter, 
seemed to be producing an effect opposite to 
the tone in which they were couched. Even 
the fact that Marny kept Rex’s unanswered for a 
week, seemed to make Rex answer hers by return 
of post. And the matter-of-fact language, mess- 
room slang and war-time abbreviation, that never 
recorded anything more ensnaring than cricket 
matches and tennis matches, with an occasional 
joke about seniors or situations, might have been 
some subtle code, so packed with meaning seemed 
each word. 

-Even the English summer came at last. 
Even the end of the endless training of Rex and 
Marny was coming surely some day. To Rex 
it came first. In May he wrote to say his last 
leave was fixed, and would she be at home then ? 
And only at that point did Marny, smiling to 
herself, allow herself to say : 


‘Drar Rex,—I have been saving up my 
leave. I haven’t had aday. I can get it when 
you want, and I will be at home when you 
come. Marny.’ 


When she had posted this, she went back to 
the hut and had a good look at herself in the 
largest glass available, which was not very large. 
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She saw that the open air had burned her fair 
skin a golden brown, for she was not of the type 
that goes red. She saw that the short crinkles, 
less than curls, that bobbing had made on her 
temples were whitish with exposure. She saw 
the straight lines of brows, nose and mouth, the 
even fulness of the throat and redness of lips. 
And she did not glory in all that because it was 
hers to keep, but because it was hers to give, 
and Rex could not help wanting it, and she 
would give it him—yes, and the very blood 
that was thumping in her ears at that moment, 
—if he wanted it. 

Never was Lady Barstowe’s Unit better 
served than by one of its members. It seemed 
as if she could do no wrong, as if life were some 
golden stuff that fled through her hands, weaving 
its own pattern, which was the pattern she 
desired, without finding it necessary to try to 
alter or modify it. Enough just to live. 
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Certainty Marny’s case was exceptional. Very 
few girls of her age in Europe could go home 
on leave with such a feeling of well-earned peace 
as she enjoyed. ‘There was, of course, the grim 
rumble of war in the background, utterly un- 
realised. No one of her relatives, nor even of 
her friends, had been annihilated by it, and the 
sufficiently harrowing stories she heard appealed 
to her pity just as any other accident, earthquake, 
or flood or fire, happening to some one else, 
might have done. Bombs were an exciting 
noise in the distance, and an ambulance the 
effective answer to all the disturbance. Few 
could have entertained such a view as she. 
Grown up during the War, used to its being 
there, without asking, like a good child, what 
it was, she was not astonished to find Wertham 
where she had left it. Beyond the din and 
vibration of London, it stretched its quiet 
streets in the June sunshine, amid all that 
curious country of suburbia peculiar to England, 
where all the unpleasantness of life has been put 
out of sight. Marny, who had been born in 
it, had always known it as home, in the intervals 
of school that echoed its principles and flattered 
its prejudices, did not wonder at or examine it 
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that day. She was otherwise engrossed. She 
found it well enough. Comfort was there, and 
the welcome of well-known things. It would 
have been less hers had the houses been those 
of rich men with pretentious gardens. But no, 
here they stood, the whole street-full, facing the 
recreation ground, diversified by the tin church, 
two-storeyed houses of comfortable business 
and professional people, Victorian, red-brick 
and varnished, with large ungainly windows, 
and ornamental tiles, standing back behind 
little gardens, while behind them were the 
larger back gardens, then the railway and the 
distant backs of Causand Road, to ensure 
privacy. She swung up the dry gravel path of 
Hazeldene, heard the bees among the flowers, 
felt the warmth flung back from the house front, 
saw the gleam of all the polished surfaces of the 
dining-room, dark behind its Venetian blinds. 
Jessie—the same Jessie—let her in, and she 
stepped out through the French window of the 
drawing-room to find them all playing tennis. 
A satirist might have painted the picture and 
entitled it ‘The Horrors of War.’ Quite a 
company had been gathered, in the informal 
way that was still possible in Wertham, for 
tennis and tea. Rex and Tom Merfin were 
only for the nonce out of uniform. Dad and 
Mr. Proudford would be on duty that night, 
Mrs. Proudford and Miss Bailey from the 
Rectory had that pucker of the brows that only 
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food cards can produce. But here they were, 
all in flannels, playing or sitting round the lawn. 
Not this disturbed Marny’s tranquil mind, but 
the fact that, never having dreamt of rehearsing 
her meeting with Rex—such a different Rex 
after the letters he had written—she did not 
know what to do with all these other people. 

It was only a momentary hesitation. She 
came forward and. greeted her Dad and the 
Proudfords, and sat down to wait until the set 
ended. Then, as all four players came ex- 
claiming and mopping themselves towards the 
seats, she stood up, unaffected and serene. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Bailey. Well, Win ! 
You’re in form, Tom. Hullo, Rex !’ 

“Hullo, Marny !’ and he squatted on the 
grass beside her chair. 

Jessie brought tea, and Mr. Proudford, with 
one of his furtive, half-humorous gestures, pro- 
duced a special cache of sugar. Every one 
laughed, but Win and Marny glanced at each 
other. Never, since the events of the previous 
January, would they be able to take Mr. Proud- 
ford at his own estimate. 

They all had news to give Marny, and all 
gave it semi-humorously, and laughed at her 
accounts of the discipline at Lady Barstowe’s. 
And without a change of tone they went straight 
on. The guests, in the manner proper to 
suburbia, made half-hearted proposals to go, 
loudly vetoed by the hosts, who insisted that 
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they should play again. There was light and 
leisure, and Win said in a voice that contained 
all the sorrows : 

‘We ’ve got no one who can stand up to 
Rex’s slams !’ 

‘ Haven’t we? You wait until I ve changed 
my shoes. Help me with the tray, Win!’ It 
was nonsense. She could have carried fifty 
trays. 

* How are we playin’ ?’” from Tom. 

‘Tom and Marny, and Marny’s shoes, 
against Rex and Miss Bailey !’ 

“Forward minx!’ But Marny ran gaily 
off. 

Win was forward. Tom and Miss Bailey were 
in the delicate position of not being officially 
engaged, but of being likely to be so at any 
moment. Rex and Marny were in the still 
more delicate position of not being quite so 
advanced as that. In fact, only Win had ever 
been allowed to twit them with being anything 
to each other. And now she had set them on 
opposite sides in a game of tennis! No one 
liked to refuse her loud invitation, it looked un- 
gracious to each unwanted partner. But every- 
body smiled foolishly and fiddled with balls and 
rackets and tightened the net. 

Marny was not long. She had changed as 
if she were changing more than clothes. She 
came in white, like the initiate of some Corin- 
thian cult, and shod so that she was inaudible. 
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Tom spun a racket and Rex called, and the 
game began. 

To Win, if not to the elders, who were 
perhaps unaware of such things, it soon became 
evident that a sort of exhilaration possessed Rex 
and Marny that might lead anywhere. Tom 
and Miss Bailey played well, and smiled at each 
other furtively from time to time. The other 
two played fiercely, seemed to single each other 
out for that fast game across the net which is 
the test of tennis. Rex was at his best. The 
O.T.C. was no soft school ; he was the colour 
of mahogany and nearly as hard. The last 
year had added inches to breadth and height. 
Marny stood up to him, nearly his match in 
reach and quickness. When their eyes met, 
they did not smile. Rex’s shone brown with 
the felicity of being completely entertained. 
Marny’s flashed blue with that clearness that 
separates even the physical emotion of the 
human from that of animals. 

‘Well played !’ cried Win to one and the 
other, thinking : ‘ Marny looks as if she were 
daring him to go one better still !’ 

Deuce was called again and again as the 
rackets rang in the obstinate rallies, and before 
the long set was ended, the shadow of the low 
fence at the end of the garden was creeping 
toward the court, and the elders were beginning 
to tell the reckless Win that she must not lie 
full length on the grass, the damp was rising. 
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The set came to an end with gasps of ‘ Thank 
you!’ ‘Splendid!’ anda malicious : ‘ Marny, 
you ’ve been practising |!’ from Win. 

Miss Bailey and Tom began to excuse them- 
selves shyly. They had made an appointment, 
declined supper, with very ostentatious regrets, 
and took their leave, Win calling after them : 
“Sure you can do without me?’ to which they 
deigned no reply. 

“Come along!’ adjured Mrs. Proudford, 
taking her rightful place, now that games were 
over and good solid housekeeping to the fore : 
‘“Supper’s ready. You won’t despise cold 
things and salad, I know.’ 

How homely! It was the bargain that had 
subsisted all through childhood between those 
neighbouring houses. One provided the 
garden, the other the meal, and next time vice 
versa. Mrs. Proudford bustled ahead. Mr. 
Proudford invited his neighbour : 

‘Come and have a short one, Childers. I 
never drink with meals, I think it’s. bad for 
you’; and Daddy, the abstemious, seemed 
yielding to the spirit of that day and consenting, 
for the two fathers pottered through the French 
window into Hazeldene, and out by the front 
door and round, talking scandal about police 
sergeants and inspectors. 

Rex came with Marny. He looked at the 
ground. She looked at the sky. His voice 
sounded choky : 
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‘Marny !’ 

ve fe 

How easy it was; easier than very nearly 
beating him at tennis. He glanced over his 
shoulder. Win was clearing up balls, and 
lowering the net : 

‘Come to a “‘ show ” to-night ?’ 

‘I’d love to! Only I must change.’ 

‘So must I. Hurry up !’ 

The sun slanted crimson all along the upstairs 
of Hazeldene. The old place seemed high and 
solid to eyes used to a hut, the Landseer and 
Leighton reproductions familiar and friendly. 
Marny allowed herself just a moment’s pause 
before her wardrobe, but reverted to blue. She 
was not inventive. She came back from her 
bath humming a little tune. There was no 
hurry. Some one evidently disagreed with her, 
for she had hardly slipped into nice thin under- 
things and belted her ivy-green dressing-gown, 
to give her hair the brushing that would make 
it stand fine and golden away from her head, 
when there came rapping at the door. 

“Coming !’ she cried, and did. 

It was Rex. Didshe know? Perhaps. Did 
she mind? Not really. It didn’t seem to 
matter. Of course he had to. His brows 
were a little drawn, teeth clenched, eyes staring 
a little. He flung his arms round her, and 
dragged her to him, and she was so nearly his 
equal that they swayed a bit to recover their 
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balance, and she folded her long arms round 
his neck and clung so. 

To Marny it was as though the sun had gone 
down not only on that day, but upon that life 
of a moment ago, and a new moon come up to 
shine on another existence, by the other window. 
Then, because he stared so, and her eyes might 
be too wide open and show too much, she buried 
her face against his neck. He might kiss her 
just behind the ear, on that little bare spot, if he 
liked, but he must not see her mouth, she was 
conscious that it had broadened out into a smile. 

A shiver passed through him, and he lowered 
himself on to the old sofa, the double-ended sofa 
upon which, as children, they had played horses, 
that had migrated to the obscurity of upstairs 
because it was shabby and no one cared for it, 
and she sank with him. In that familiar dark 
corner she let him tilt up her chin and bury his 
lips in her ready lips, glorying in the prickliness 
of the bristles below his nose. It showed him 
all the more man, and that proved him hers. 

So they made the first shy gestures of newly- 
confessed love, and the least movement of his 
hands, and his hard breathing, gave her a deeper 
and deeper thrill. She said the first words, only 
his name, ‘Oh! Rex, Rex !’ as if some linger- 
ing protest was necessary to emphasise his pos- 
session and her abandonment. 

‘I couldn’t stand it any longer, in front of 
every one !’ 
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‘Dear!’ Marny sympathised. 


‘T ’ve only got until to-morrow ! ’ 

‘ Well, we haven’t wasted much !’ 

He sighed. To him the moment was so 
immediate, so explosive ; to her it was merely - 
the preliminary to a new state of things she was 
far from stopping to examine, sure that it would 
last a lifetime. To him, as to all men, an im- 
mortal draught had suddenly been placed within 
his reach, and he must drain it and set down the 
cup. She had seen it coming so instinctively, 
and was in a sense prepared for something, 
though ignorant and rather curious of exactly 
what form it might take. And now she knew. 
The furtive thing that had always been just 
round the corner, hinted at by others, obstinately 
not seen by her, that had been at times almost 
the frightening gleam of the unknown from 
those thickets of mystery that surround human 
existence, had emerged. And it was just Rex, 
whom she had known since childhood. 

Both trained to be suspicious of the expres- 
sion of emotion, both without much capacity for 
such expression, they just clung to each other 
in silence. It seemed ages that they listened 
to the beating of each other’s heart. It can 
only have been moments before domestic sounds 
and voices aroused Marny. 

“Rex, we must go down. Let me tidy myself.’ 

He released her, but as she drew her hands 
over his head, she came back to earth. 
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‘Your hair ’s all wet !’ 

“I didn’t stop to dry it.’ 

‘Silly!’ She gave him one discreet sober 
kiss as they stood facing each other. Then 
something out of order in that landing struck 
her. The sounds of supper had been so distinct. 
Of course, the door that closed the bridge 
between the houses was open. She pointed, 
suddenly wondering how he had come : 

‘I found it open !’ 

She remembered. She had opened it the 
previous Christmas when looking after his 
mother. Ah! he would never know all about 
that. So, gaily : 

“Run, shut it now ; say I’m just coming !’ 
she whispered, and vanished, silk stockinged, 
on the thick carpet. 


The supper which Mrs. Proudford had pro- 
vided was good enough for war-time. She had 
managed a salmon mayonnaise, galantine, fruit 
salad and cheese biscuits. Marny had that sort 
of appetite, and that lack of aesthetics, that 
enabled her to do pretty well, anywhere, anyhow. 
But if she had been a person with a great weak- 
ness for the pleasures of the table, she would 
have thought it a banquet. Mr. Proudford 
had belied himself. Having mixed cocktails 
for himself, Mr. Childers and Rex, he further 
produced a bottle of Sauterne and made the 
ladies share it. Marny, unused to and careless 
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of it, took some. It could hardly add to her 
elation. She was armoured, that evening, 
against the best as against the worst life could do. 

She arrived gloriously the last. All those 
friends of hers, so accustomed to her looks, 
stared a little. She was consciously magnifi- 
cent. Her simple blue frock became her, but 
there was a touch of the superb in her carriage 
that night, that would have made any sack hang 
well. It was just health and well-being, the 
dear child looked so nice, thank goodness, 
thought Mrs. Proudford. Mr. Proudford 
thought : ‘ By George !’ Mr. Childers thought 
how becoming and sensible were the clothes 
women wore now. He had seen Marny’s 
mother looking like that, or nearly ; she had 
never had Marny’s health and habits, and he 
had always secretly rebelled against the stays 
and skirts and hats she had been obliged by 
fashion to wear, and the restrictions on her 
ideas and personal liberty that had existed in 
those far-off nineties when he had courted her. 
What Rex thought is not known, but his eyes 
kept on twisting round to her as a well-trained 
dog’s will to its mistress. Win alone greeted 
her entry : 

‘Well, Marny, after the time you ’ve taken, 
we haa something more elaborate than 
that |’ 

Marny tweaked her ear and accepted the 
plate Mrs. Proudford had been heaping for her. 
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Mrs. Proudford knew she must be hungry after 
playing like that ! 

Mr. Proudford recounted his little stratagems 
for obtaining forbidden things to eat and drink. 
Mr. Childers broadened the subject out to the 
great loans that the public was taking up. Win 
kept darting into the conversation : 

“Marny, what are you laughing at?’ for 
little smiles kept breaking out in Marny’s eyes 
and on her lips. ‘ We aren’t so funny as we 
look, are we, Mr. Proudford ?’ 

Then she turned on Rex: ‘ Thank you so 
much for putting that plate away, Rex, but I 
wanted some more. So do you, but you ’re not 
going to get it like that, smart as you think 
yourself !’ 

Coffee came. Rex murmured something 
about a ‘ show.’ 

‘Oh, I should love it!’ cried Win. 
‘ Wouldn’t you, Marny ?’ 

And off they went, hatless, to the pierrots in 
the recreation ground pavilion, leaving the 
fathers to smoke, and Mrs. Proudford to fuss 
the servants. Win, who was subtle, knew that 
those two beside her would be even more com- 
fortable with her than by themselves ; they said 
nothing, did not look at each other, but those 
little smiles kept curling on Marny’s usually 
serious face, and Rex’s face bore a look of fixed 
well-being. 

When it came to passing through the turn- 
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stile, it became evident that their arms were 
entwined. So they mounted on to the wooden 
seats opposite to which was rigged a stage, under 
canvas roofing, with a black back-cloth garnished 
with an enormous moon, and flies hung with 
Japanese lanterns; and presently the piano 
struck up and the troupe embarked on their 
nightly duty of making all that youth of both 
sexes that confronted them forget to think 
about anything at all, in which they generally 
succeeded. For a great many of the audience 
had come in couples, because they were couples, 
and.the place was dimly lighted, and one did not 
have to face the consequences of being a couple. 
So the tenor was lofty, and the bass reverberating, 
and the comic man comic, the pianist indefatig- 
able, and the soprano and contralto winsome and 
extremely daring, in the new fashion. An iron 
light-heartedness seemed to lead on to a sort of 
compulsory shamelessness. But the best of all 
was Win. Her little dark eyebrows went up 
and her mouth fell open, and she mimicked the 
audience about her in its satisfied expectancy. 
Even in the brief intervals she imitated the 
programme girls, and those two beside her 
smiled their lost smiles, and let their arms rest 
gently one upon another. 

It ended, that night on which anything would 
have been wonderful, and they went home in the 
soft dark. Very far away was some sort of war 
noise, it might be bombs, but not in Wertham. 
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At the gates of the two houses, Win ran into 
Hazeldene and left the others a moment. Pres- 
ently Marny followed, blew a kiss to her father, 
smiled to Win, and went upstairs without a word. 
Win, who followed shortly, would have liked to 
give a friendly nod of quasi-congratulation. She 
called softly outside Marny’s door, but there 
was no reply, and she went to bed and to sleep, 
happy, in spite of all her impertinence, because 
Marny was happy. 

The morning of another fine day shone in 
the windows of Sunny View and Hazeldene, 
birds were busy under the eaves, and behind 
the gardens a train rumbled in the cutting. To 
Marny it all meant, ‘He’s got to go!’, to 
Rex: ‘I’ve got to leave her !’, and to both it 
seemed the cruellest stroke Fate could have 
imagined. But what with the training of a 
lifetime, and their new-found grown-upness, 
neither of them allowed any such expression to 
escape. ‘They met, as if by magic, at the earliest 
moment after breakfast, at the old place, under 
the now sizable lime tree, where as children 
they had talked across the fence. There was 
no more passion in their lovemaking than : 

‘ Coming out ?’ 

‘Wait a jiff |’ | 

Marny ran and found Win and they met Rex 
at the gate. Win woulddothe shopping. Rex 
and Marny wanted to talk. That is, they felt 
something ought to be said, and were less and 
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less inclined to say it. Being engaged was an 
old-fashioned gadget. And they were separat- 
ing that day ! 

Down in Wertham High Street stood a fairly 
good jeweller’s shop : that is to say, you could 
buy a stereotyped design of teapot or cruet for 
wedding presents ; cases of rings of standard 
sorts, stood behind bars, and your watch could 
be attended to. Innumerable clocks of con- 
venient size and no-nonsense pattern, hung 
higher up, while in the forefront lay trays of 
wrist-watches. But the jeweller had discovered 
the answer to that most modern of all riddles, 
“When is a jeweller not a jeweller?’ The 
answer was ‘ Nowadays.’ He had discovered 
that shopkeeping was no good, was looked 
down upon, in fact, and that what people 
sought was novelty. Look at the street! The 
fruiterer sold only the newest fruit, while it was 
nearly new. ‘The book-shop sold the newest 
books, and a good many fancy articles as well. 
The tailor, the boot and shoe shop, which had 
supplanted the cobbler, the whole street, in fact, 
sold novelty. So he, the jeweller, put up his show 
of novelties too. They were what are known 
as mascots, little half-human or wholly animal 
images of metal—fascinating by their ugliness, 
and consequently appealing to all that is oldest 
in man, who first made the presentments of his 
God awful, and only long after made them 
beautiful. And their names were short and 
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queer and avoided the serious : ‘ Bongo’ and 
* Pixey ’ and ‘ Snorb,’ thus appealing to all that 
was newest in man, who had learnt to distrust 
emotion, and had then been confronted with the 
most appalling catastrophes, so that in his efforts 
not to notice them, his gaiety was almost frantic. 
Before these miniature object-lessons in the 
development of the human soul, Rex and Marny 
paused, conscious, like the first man, that some- 
thing had to be done, and just about as certain 
as he was, what it might be. That they 
had become suddenly very dear and necessary 
to each other, was clear. Nothing else was. 
They scorned to be ‘engaged.’ But they felt, 
like the first couple in the Garden of Eden, the 
necessity for marking each other in some way, 
with a feather, a shark’s tooth, or a bit of 
coloured stone. Of course this instinct had 
long been codified by humanity into the ex- 
change of finger-rings. But humanity seemed 
codifying itself afresh, and both Rex and Marny 
handled every day black greasy metal parts of 
weapons or vehicles, and gold rings would be 
damaged, if not actually inconvenient. So at 
length they agreed upon a certain mascot that 
lay in a little dish, labelled ‘ You Lucky Dog.’ 
It was in fact a half-inch flattish mound of a 
flop-eared terrier, sitting up and grinning over 
its shoulder. You could have them in gold, 
silver or bronze, and Rex inclined to the former. 
Careful Marny said: ‘ No, the silver one,’ partly 
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from frugality, partly from a deep distrust of 
trying to be magnificent. So Marny bought 
Rex a ‘ Lucky Dog’ in silver, on a little silver 
chain, and Rex bought Marny a ‘ Lucky Dog’ 
in silver, made up into a brooch, and they walked 
home together, picking up Win at the circulating 
library. 

When they got home to their respective 
parents, they did not show off what they had 
done. It seemed too good, and ¢he time had 
not yet come, and marriage and housekeeping 
—which perhaps Marny visualised in the dis- 
tance, Rex didn’t mention them—-so far off and 
rather trifling in the existing state of the world. 
So they strolled about the garden, covered by 
Win, who prevented them being too obvious, 
while leaving them free to say what they liked. 

But all the wishing in the world—and the 
world has always been full of such wishing— 
could not stop lunch-time from coming, that 
inevitable lunch-time after which Rex must go. 
Thus reluctantly they parted, Marny and Win 
to Hazeldene, Rex to Sunny View, and half an 
hour later the borrowed car called for Rex. He 
was not to be found. People kept calling, and 
looking for him, but did not find him, because 
he did not answer and they did not look upstairs 
on the old bridge that joined the two houses. 
He and Marny were there, by agreement, for 
Marny had suddenly discovered that she would 
not be able to say good-bye to him before other 
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people. Rex did not want to say good-bye to 
her either, but, manlike, he just sulked at it. 
There, very solemn and quiet, they met and 
stood close together, and presently Marny said: 
“Rex, you must go,’ and closed her lips that 
were escaping from her control. And Rex 
made a sort of gesture of impatience with life 
and disapproval of it all. Marny was right, 
he had to go. She put out her hand and 
ran her fingers behind his tie, and between the 
buttons of his khaki shirt, until she could feel 
the Lucky Dog hard against his skin. And 
with the other hand she pulled a little at the 
neck of her blouse so that he could see her Lucky 
Dog pinned in there. A Lucky Dog indeed ! 
Then she kissed him once on the lips, gave him 
a little push, and went back to Hazeldene and 
flung herself down on the old sofa in the corner. 

The others were relieved down below. Mr. 
- Proudford had the day off, and he could be 
heard exclaiming : 

‘Oh, there you are! We wondered where 
you were.’ 

‘Ah! you’re coming, Win? That will be 
nice!’ from Mrs. Proudford. Then Mr. 
Proudford again : 

‘Where ’s Marny? She’s coming?’ 

Explanations from Win. 

‘Oh, I thought Marny would have come to 
see Rex off !’ 

Win persuaded Mr. Proudford, the door 
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slammed, and the machine ground away on the 
gravel. 

See him off? Marny squeezed her face hard 
against her arms, ashamed of what she was feel- 
ing, terrified of showing it. See him off ! 
Did she want to see him off? Mr. Proudford 
thought she would have done so. ‘That was 
all he knew. See that dear head, cropped and 
soldierly, the short dark hair above the tanned 
neck, the easy carriage of shoulders and back, 
well trained in all games! See all that go away 
from her? Not she! And worse than that, 
his face, the dark eyes so helpless, so pained that 
everything should not be exactly as he liked, the 

athetic look in them that she alone in all the 
world had the right to comfort. Or the bitter 
disappointment on his lips that were her lips, so 
shamelessly had she committed herself to them 
with her kisses. Did she want to see the sulky 
boredom spread over them and not be able to 
kiss it away? Not she. Marny was not, 
never had been a kissing or kissable girl. That 
she had let—no, to be honest, had made—Rex 
kiss her, had kissed him back, meant a lot to her. 
It was like a leap into cold water, a sudden 
shock, leading to a great revulsion. Only she 
would never get out of the stream into which 
she had now jumped, would never want to. 
No, she didn’t want to see him off, wouldn’t go 
to the window, or wave her hand or anything. 
If she once moved from the sofa, she might 
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have done anything, so she held herself down 
and did nothing. 

The sound of the car ceased in Merivale 
Road. She got up, dried her eyes, made herself 
tidy, and sat down to do accounts and answer 
letters. 

Here was Jessie. Did Miss Marny know 
the upstairs door into the passage to Sunny 
View was open? Miss Marny stared non- 
chalantly. Should it be shut? Yes, it should. 
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Marny was not the sort of girl to pine. A 
sense of anti-climax there was when, after 
spending four more days being as nice as pos- 
sible to Daddy, and pottering about with Win, 
she returned to Barstowe camp. Rex wrote, 
The postmark was English. The letter was 
brief and laconic: 


*“Dariinc Marny,—They didn’t want me 
back in such a hurry after all. We are not 
sailing this week at least, and I don’t know how 
soon after that. Perhaps I’ll get more leave. 
—Your loving Rex,’ 


It was a bore. She sympathised. She could 
see him writing it, sulking rather. She would 
have kissed the pout of ill-usage off his lips if 
she could have reached them. She couldn’t. 
So, looking carefully round the hut, she kissed 
his letter, and hid it where girls have always 
hidden such letters. Anti-climax? Yes ! She 
herself began to wonder when she was ‘ going 
out’ to the Front, to take part in the thing 
she had heard about, all these years, for 
which she had been so elaborately trained, to 
which she was willing to devote herself with a 
devotion so whole-hearted, that it competed only 
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with her devotion to Rex—was, in her not very 
logical mind, a part of that. But it takes a 
lot of anti-climax or anything else to beat a girl 
like Marny. Patience in her was reinforced by 
a mental inertia, discipline by disinclination to 
express any opinion. The slowness and 
stupidity of things besieged her. She had her 
defences. She had Rex. She might have been 
just as confident that he loved her before she 
went home on leave as she was now. But just 
those few moments of sheer physical possession 
made all the difference to her. She could feel 
now the iron pressure of his arms round her, 
crushing her in a vice, expressing the passionate 
desire of every human being to be something 
other than itself, to have part in some human 
existence other than its own small circumscribed 
entity. And to any one brought up with such 
clean particularity as Marny there was another 
thing. She had never been so close to a man 
before. The feel of a shaven skin, so utterly 
different from any surface of her own body, the 
smell of that carbolic soap, of his well-kept 
leather, and man’s clothes, and above all, the 
extraordinary trembling of his limbs at that 
moment, evidence of emotion of which she was 
able to be almost critical, half admiring, wholly 
amazed: all were new to her individualistic pos- 
sessiveness. She had beenall hers. She had 
given herself away. She had seen and felt 
and experienced something ; the experience 
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could not be repeated, for it had made a 
difference that could never be expunged—a 
difference not only to her modesty, but to his 
Spartan reserve. And finally there was another 
deep instinct stirred by that embrace. To such 
as Marny, there is no pleasure in playing with 
sex, no mere vanity in the capture of a man. 
Never expressed even to herself, there lurked 
somewhere the consciousness of whither all that 
led. The inevitable end of it was babies. She 
was calmly prepared to wait. She felt with a 
solemn caution that she must not hurry that 
inevitable end, just because it was inevitable. 

So she resumed the duties that everybody was 
beginning to feel dull, and appeared still keen 
about things so many were beginning to grouse 
at. And Lady Barstowe and all the senior 
officers of the Unit would have been astonished 
if she had spoken out her heart, and said that 
the reason she did her job so well was because 
it didn’t matter. She was now enlisted for 
something that would outlast the Unit, outlast 
the War, queer as it might seem. She had 
found her man. That was what she was for. 
But like all her sort, she could not and would 
not Say so, 

Lady Barstowe and the other senior officers 
had more immediate sources of worry. There 
is sometimes a cumulative difficulty in carrying 
on picnics that are nearly four years old. There 
is cumulative difficulty in keeping up the atti- 
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tude, ‘Very well, if you won’t do what I want, 
I won’t budge!’ particularly when you have 
said it to the world at large and the world replies: 
“Very well, don’t!” There was yet more diffi- 
culty in keeping Lady Barstowe’s position in the 
public eye as prominent as Lady Barstowe felt 
it ought to be. But she had not yet given up, 
and with her, those who could not, or would not, 
leave her, struggled on. The principal defence 
they put up against the three great difficulties 
that were always with them, was the efficiency 
of the Unit. Time might be long, the world 
indifferent, fame capricious, but there was no 
getting over the fact that the Unit, as such, 
was magnificent. Day by day it became more 
so. It was the cleanest, best arranged, best ad- 
vertised thing of its kind. Frequently inspected, 
it was always perfect. ‘The physique of its per- 
sonnel was a pleasure to the eyes, its officers 
superior, its other ranks young, healthy and 
good-looking. By judicious recruitment and 
equally judicious furnishing of drafts, it managed 
to retain the best and pass on the second best. 
And it had a great and readily exploited advan- 
tage over those units which had gone overseas. 
It was in the right place, always in the way of 
royalty, and under the eye of the press. This, 
that, or the other doughty combatant might be 
doing wonders in a dirty mess hundreds of miles 
away. Lady Barstowe’s Unit did wonders in 
Hertfordshire. ‘Ah! take the prize and let 
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the prestige go, nor heed the rumble of a distant 
bomb’ was Dr. Macartney’s paraphrase of Omar 
Khayyam. 

And in hut or tennis court, drawn up on 
parade or marching past with her car in faultless 
alignment, there, on the left of her section, 
would be found, noticeably perfect, Marny 
Childers, reliable as an old soldier, attractive as 
the fabulous Amazon. Small wonder then that 
no one enquired from what source she drew her 
even good temper, her all-weather good looks, 
her precise efficiency. She was one of Lady 
Barstowe’s best, and that was reason enough. 
As a matter of fact, her self-possession had been 
greatly increased by her secret feeling of having 
attained, for all practical purposes, the status of 
an afhanced woman. Such a secret she was 
fitted to keep, and to be inspired by. In any 
other country in Europe she could only have 
obtained that great moral support by having 
passed through public ceremonies, or by having 
frankly dispensed with them and taken the 
consequences. But being Marny, and a native 
of Marny’s country, it was sufficient to keep 
one’s mouth shut and one’s eyes undaunted, and 
the secret well of self-possession ran deeper and 
purer than ever. Rex wrote. She wrote to 
Rex. But neither being by instinct or desire 
anything but the briefest and most guarded of 
correspondents, there never was mentioned 
between them any question of making an official 
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statement to parents and others, and announcing 
to the world what they felt about each other. 
Both would have considered it footling, an un- 
necessary waste of the energies that belonged 
to more important things. 

Rex was moved to a south coast camp and 
daily expected to be drafted away. But others 
besides Lady Barstowe had, for reasons very 
similar to hers, arrived at the same conclusions 
as to retaining such as he in England, and there 
he remained, moodily efficient, and the days 
passed one by one. 

Marny was not unhappy. She had no time. 
She had no motive. Dad came down once or 
twice, stayed in Barstowe, spent the Sunday in 
going to church (to which the Unit went for 
regular church parade), dodging about until the 
‘troops’ had been marched back to camp and 
dismissed, so that Marny could come to the 
gates to meet him and have lunch with him, and 
after that, in the afternoon, show him round the 
camp, taking him to whatever sport was going 
on. Then, on Sundays only, there was a special 
order that certain ranks of the Unit (only the 
impeccable ones, of course) might have rela- 
tives and friends to a special light tea at a special 
hour. 

Marny, one of the impeccables, of course, had 
no difficulty in establishing the Jona fides of 
Daddy. He did not look like the sort of young 
man some girls produced, disguised as a cousin, 
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He was too old, too distinguished, and miles 
above suspicion. ‘These visits were a source 
of great mutual satisfaction. If ever Marny 
had been proud of her father, she was prouder 
now. Every one treated him respectfully, 
because he treated every one so. And he, on 
his side, was prouder than ever of Marny. 
There she was, at the corner of her pew at 
church parade, or at lunch in the stuffy coffee- 
room of the little hotel, which the presence of 
the Unit had aroused from nearly a century’s 
slumber, and crowded with admiring relatives, 
lunching their darling children, who were en- 
gaged in the Great Adventure with Lady Bar- 
stowe. ‘There she went, marching about the 
camp, with that superb affectation of military 
bearing that, deep down, he smiled at, because 
he was old enough to believe that you couldn’t 
make a woman into a soldier, but which out- 
wardly he treated with the utmost seriousness, 
for fear of hurting the dear girl’s splendid 
devotion to public service. 

It was not very difficult. He admired and 
loved her so. He had feared more than a little 
that he would lose her in this new life. He was 
becomingly humble, now that he was able to 
share it, just this little. He thought her easily 
the most beautiful woman that had ever been, 
or ever could be. She was beginning to elicit 
feelings stronger than those he had felt, twenty 
years before, for her mother. For there was 
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this difference. He had loved her mother as 
something distinct from and complementary to 
himself. He loved Marny partly for that, but 
partly also because she was like him. Twenty 
years is a long time to keep on looking at an 
idol. The memory of his wife was nothing 
less. He was now able, if not to admit a dimi- 
nished devotion to the old love, at least to 
modify it by referring to the new. 

Her mother had been pretty, charming. It 
had warmed his heart to see people courting her 
kind looks, to hear them praise herto him. But, 
partly because the ‘nineties had not been the 
time for it, partly because she did not call it 
forth, he had never felt that people respected 
her opinion, or feared her censure. Marny 
was pretty too, if pretty was the word. At 
least, he assured his fastidiousness, she was 
beautifully proportioned, well set up and grace- 
ful, and he was glad to say, made no effort to be 
‘smart.’ Look at her now, smiling at him. 
Were eyes ever bluer? Even her mother in a 
flowered hat and veil had never given him a 
glance more reminiscent of the horizon of the 
sea. Look at her now, turned away, so that all 
her clear, golden profile, in which showed nothing 
pudgy, nothing of the plebs, stood outlined 
against a dark background. 

Had her mother ever looked more quietly 
distinguished? And Marny had something 
more. He noticed the way officers of the Unit 
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and her own equals spoke to her. She not only 
charmed people as a woman. She had earned 
their respect, as though she had been a man. 
It was new, and to him, not quite ideal, but 
there was nothing shoddy about it. Nor was 
there the least suspicion of the minxishness of 
that Win Merfin. He did not mind Win, any 
more than he minded a kitten. He was rather 
tolerant of both. But Win and Marny ! Well, 
there was no comparison. Perhaps the thought 
did cross his mind, how far had she gone with 
Rex? He assumed that it was Rex, because 
that was a comfortable assumption. Rex was 
not wonderful, he privately thought, but he was 
a known evil, and the prospect of having to give 
Marny up to somebody was one of Mr. Childers’ 
most vulnerable points. He dreaded itanddisliked 
it, but would dislike it more to feel that nobody 
wanted her. Of course they did. He noticed 
a dozen glances after her, in the hotel, the camp, 
the street, and chuckled to see her oblivious- 
ness of them. But if all that had to come, then 
Rex let it be. She made no sign. He cer- 
tainly couldn’t enquire. She seemed very calm, 
spiritually at ease, he thought. It did not occur 
to him, that to her the whole thing was done and 
settled for ever. She didn’t see the glances of 
other men, simply because for her other men 
were unimportant. ‘They were not Rex. 

When she looked at her father like that, she 
was thinking : ‘Oh, I needn’t bother to make 
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Rex say anything just now |’ partly from shy- 
ness, from dislike of saying anything ; partly 
from a shrinking from the fuss and ceremony 
of engagement and marriage ; partly from the 
deep hidden knowledge that you couldn’t expect 
to get married until the War was over. She 
knew well enough what marriage would mean 
for her. And here, without a word spoken, her 
father’s thought coincided with hers. Time 
enough when the country settled down. 

And everybody who saw them thought what 
a nice pair! What a good father! What a 
dutiful child! The pretty confidence of one 
in the other. And many would have been 
astonished to learn that they had spoken nothing 
but obvious platitudes to each other all that 
precious day of leave. 

It was Daddy, on one of these visits, who men- 
tioned that the Proudfords would like to come. 
Marny was not unsociable. It had simply 
never occurred to her. She wrote at once to 
her ‘ Aunt.’ On a chosen Sunday in August 
they appeared. Marny met them and did her 
very best to make them welcome. They seemed 
to need it. Never before had she seen so 
clearly the gulf that separated them from Daddy 
and heisalk But this did not make Marny 
critical of them. They were people she had 
known all her life, part of her, as it were, and 
she was loyal to them. Mrs. Proudford had 
underdressed the part. Increasingly unable to 
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keep up with the leaps of progress, she was 
obviously Victorian, against a background of 
Lady Barstowe’s Unit. Large-hatted, long- 
skirted and thin-shoed, she had a bad time on 
the cindered paths. Mr. Proudford had gone 
to the other extreme. He was tightly buttoned 
into blue serge, yellow-booted, bowler-hatted, 
with gleaming white collar and cuffs and a large 
button-hole. His difficulty was with his hands, 
which he habitually put in his pockets, though 
he felt he ought to do something else with them 
on this occasion and did not know what. But 
both of them were in a fix as to their eyes. Mrs. 
Proudford did not know where to look. She 
met so many young women in what were obvi- 
ously the clothes of young men. And she saw 
so many domesticities paraded in the open air. 
A camp was such a queer place, she had never 
been in one before. The detachment which 
had been on night convoy duty was, of course, 
just going to bed. The sanitary fatigue had 
nearly finished. The atmosphere was such, 
that, to Mrs. Proudford, it seemed that at any 
moment she might turn a corner, and be con- 
fronted with a row of men, or women, or both 
mixed, you never knew nowadays, every one 
seemed to be somebody else, washing or un- 
dressing or something. And when Marny, 
dutiful and thorough, said : 

‘Now I’m going to take you to see our new 
swimming bath !’ she demurred : 
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* Do you know, dear, I think I ’’d rather stroll 
out on to the grass there, and sit down, if there ’s 
a seat |’ 

Controlling a gasp at this enormity, Marny 
looked round to see what she should do. You 
could not sit on the parade ground, even ‘ if 
there was a seat,’ as Auntie put it. Such a 
thing was not done. But just at that moment 
Smerdley came along and recognised Mr. Proud- 
ford. ‘They were both Masons, or something, 
and no one was more joyful at the meeting than 
Marny. Smerdley was Mr. Proudford’s sort. 
Heopened his office, made an orderly fetch chairs, 
and proceeded to entertain. The church parade 
was falling in, before their eyes. Marny had 
leave that morning, and was able to sit beside 
Auntie and point out to her the notabilities of 
the Unit, as they appeared. There, for in- 
stance, was Mrs. Foxgarth, who wrote those 
books about gardening that Auntie was so fond 
of. Auntie was interested at once, with all that 
enthusiasm of the naturally obscure person for 
the naturally prominent. 

‘Why? ‘That little thin woman. I always 
thought of Mrs. Foxgarth as a ; 

‘No, Auntie. The person you’re looking 
at is Lady Birnlee !’ 

‘Oh!’ deprecated Auntie, slightly shocked 
at herself. ‘I didn’t know. Is she nice?’ 

‘Yes, so far as she has time, in a crush like 
this |’ 
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‘ Does she mix up with you all ?’ 

‘Well, she’s an officer, but she mixes with 
the other officers |’ 

‘Does she now. And who’s that tall, red- 
faced : 

‘Hush, Auntie, that’s Lady Barstowe— 
the Commandant |’ 

‘Ah! isit? I never pictured her like that. 
I remember she had her photo in one of the old 
numbers of The Boudoir. But she was in court 
dress. And now—why, she’s got boots on, 
and spurs, and cut off all her hair !’ 

‘ Yes, she takes to it very thoroughly. She’s 
had the Unit here, under her eyes, all the time.’ 

‘It’s very good of her, I’m sure, lending her 
grounds for such a cause. They must be 
trampling the grass about dreadfully !’ 

The parade was called to attention and 
marched off. Smerdley praised the assistant 
adjutant, who had taken his place. Marny, 
who had never forgotten the incident of the 
previous Christmas, was more critical of Mr. 
Proudford than she had been before then. She 
could hear him talking in a low voice to Smerdley 
who, opening a little cupboard, had produced 
whisky, a siphon and glasses, and after per- 
functorily offering it to the ladies, had filled up 
for himself and Proudford. ‘The latter’s diffi- 
culty with his eyes was, Marny had noticed all 
that morning, that he could not keep them still. 
He saw the Unit from the aspect opposite to 
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that of his wife. To him it was a great harem 
gone wrong, a repository of infinite possibilities 
—over a hundred possibilities at least, that 
being the number of females on Smerdley’s 
roll at the moment. And because of his fright 
of the previous Christmas, he could not hope to 
exploit in any direct way these possibilities ; 
what he did hope and enquire for, of Smerdley, 
was anecdotes of the hidden life of the Unit. 
While retailing camp news and habits to Auntie, 
Marny heard his flat voice going on : 

“I expect you have a bit of trouble with ’em 
sometimes ?’ 

Inaudible reply from Smerdley, who also had 
received a caution of a different nature when he 
had attempted to take Marny out to tea. 

‘Ah! Then I suppose they have to 

More caution from Smerdley. It did not 
shock or horrify the Marny of this new time, 
as it would have done the schoolgirl of a year 
ago. Smerdley and Mr. Proudford were no 
longer a mystery to her. She had found them 
out, and had an easy contempt for both of them, 
but her very contempt made her feel them harm- 
less and herself stronger than they. And she 
had a good deal of tolerance such as a confident 
young woman may well have toward men who 
are a little bit afraid of, and most demonstrably 
kind to her. She was beginning to get used to 
that queer thing—she would never to the end 
of her life think or speak of it as sex—which 
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made men look at her as they did, from Rex 
down to Smerdley, and even Mr. Proudford. 
She was beginning to see something in it, besides 
an unknown danger and a continual nuisance. 
So she let them chatter until she thought she 
had sufficiently imposed on Smerdley’s kind- 
heartedness, and then took her guests away to 
lunch. 

The same lunch, at the same hotel, still trying 
to live up to these golden days that had descended 
upon it so unexpectedly. Marny had graduated 
as hostess by now. She had reserved a table, 
ordered wine. She was rewarded by a sort of 
complacent look that spread over the faces and 
persons of Mr. Proudford and Auntie. At no 
point were they so close together, as in their 
appreciation of being ‘done’ well. Suburban 
(compared with Dr. Macartney), as Marny was 
beginning to see them, not really cultivated 
(compared with Dad), they had all that useful 
snobbery that is the strength of England. They 
were always ready and able to live up to some- 
thing a little above them. The company in 
the hastily-refurnished dingy little coffee-room, 
was unique in England for its crick-necked 
middle-class aspiration. Filled with relatives 
and friends of the Unit, unmixed with local 
people, and not desiring to mix with them, the 
company lunched in the fashion set by lords 
and ladies of perhaps two generations earlier. 
Mr. Proudford and Auntie understood that, 
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adopted it most successfully. To them, lunch 
in such a place was not a means of satisfying 
hunger, or merely of meeting a quasi-relative, 
even one for whom they had a real affection, as 
they had for Marny. It was a social function. 
Seated next to the great, the titled, or the 
honoured—and it was all the better if you didn’t 
know which was where—waited on by waiters, 
they both rose to the occasion. Mr. Proudford 
retained all his aitches, Auntie sat up with a 
dignity that, if a little old-fashioned, was credit- 
able. Then, after lunch, there was the band, 
in the gardens of Barstowe Place. ‘The very 
thing. One was able to sit, so preferable after 
lunch, to listen to music, always the saviour of 
those whose conversation is not brilliant, and 
all around was one of the gardens of one of the 
Peerage. 

The crowd was as select as at lunch. The 
sentry on the gate admitted no local people, only 
those in uniform and their friends. Officers 
were present. Lady Barstowe and Lady 
Birnlee ‘noticed’ Marny. Mr. Proudford and 
Auntie almost purred. So the time passed 
with mutual benefit, and the special tea rounded 
it off. Driving her guests back to the station 
Marny did wonder what they thought about 
herand Rex. They hadsaidnothing. Perhaps 
they thought nothing. They probably assumed 
everything. Rex had been present in the con- 
versation once or twice during the day. It 
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happened that he had twice ‘ had them down’ 
to the south coast town next to which he was 
quartered, but he had not taken them into his 
camp. He had kept them to a hotel and the 
promenade. Marny sympathised. Of course 
he couldn’t. When he was mentioned there 
was no flicker of the eyelids nor hesitation in 
the voice of either of his parents. She let it go 
at that. If he said nothing, she couldn’t say 
any more. She didn’t want to. Here was the 
train. 

‘ Good-bye, good-bye, Auntie. So glad you 
came. It is nicely run, isn’t it? Hope you 
have no difficulty in getting a taxi. Good-bye.’ 
And she forgot them. 

The next visitor was Win. It was late 
September, nearly October. Marny had only 
every other Sunday off and went home for every 
other one of them. But the day was fine, with 
the splendour of those last fine days of the year. 
Win seemed almost to make it finer. The two 
girls were on a slightly different footing from 
that of a year ago. Then both schoolgirls, 
Marny’s pre-eminence had been set off by Win’s 
being a ‘character.’ But since leaving, Marny 
had done something with her time, Win nothing. 
Marny went to the station to meet her, and 
could not go, of course, exceptin uniform. Win 
got out of the train and struck the eye immedi- 
ately. Khaki might be fashionable, Win had 
gone one better. ‘There was not much of her 
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dress, but it went a long way spectacularly. 
Below it were her shining legs, her little feet in 
high-heeled pointed shoes, about the weight of 
Marny’s dancing shoes. Above it was Win’s 
face, nearly concealed under the hat of the 
period, but unmistakably made up, its pink and 
white too good to be true. She had learned 
that walk, just coming into fashion, which 
Marny despised. And her head, with its bird- 
like action, kept twisting round, to look over 
her shoulder. 

‘“You’re not afraid of being followed ?’ 
asked Marny grimly. To which Win replied : 
“One never knows !’ 

Fortunately Marny had not planned to take 
Win to the camp. She had had some sand- 
wiches put up, and had obtained permission to 
use one of the boats belonging to the Place, 
through the grounds of which the river wound 
its shallow course for a mile. It had been a 
risk, Marny now felt, the year was well advanced 
for that, but the weather had justified her. It 
was a lovely mellow morning by the time they 
reached the boathouse. There were half a 
dozen boats, and various privileged members 
of the Unit, who had permits, were getting 
them out, one by one. Marny put Win in 
among the cushions, and gave her the haversack 
to hold, while she cast off amid the streaked 
water-reflections of the landing-step under the 
tarry roof, and heard Win ejaculate : 
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‘ Well, I’m jiggered !’ 

Marny followed her friend’s glance. There 
behind her, smiling at Win, was a very spick and 
span young officer with R.A.F. badges. Marny 
was very military : 

‘ Are you aware, sir, that these are private 
grounds ?’ 

‘So I find,’ he replied, looking back at her 
with such frank innocence—or impudence, 
which was it—that she was stumped. Win 
was heard : 

‘How stupid of me. Marny, this is Lieu- 
tenant Wallace. Wally, this is my dear old 
Marny !’ 

How could one be military with Win ? 

‘Allow me!’ he beamed, slacking the 
painter through the ring for her. What could 
she do but make room for him. He gave a 
judgmatic shove, leapt into the bows and they 
slid out of the boathouse. He took the seat 
and got out the sculls, while Marny disengaged 
the tiller-lines. When she turned round he had 
doffed cap, belt and tunic, and sat in the nicest 
of thin khaki shirts, just like Rex’s, gently row- 
ing. He was not Rex, of course, by a long 
chalk, he was younger and smaller, with whitish 
skin and reddish hair, but was proficient with 
the sculls. After a moment’s silence Win said : 

‘I told you not to !’ 

He replied with a look. And Marny, who 
knew Win so well, could but sympathise with 
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him. She herself knew that quality in Win 
which made her best friends do exactly what 
she forbade. For the life of her Marny could 
not be very cross with him. It was cheek, of 
course, but with Win, what could any one do? 
As the boat slid along those glassy reaches, 
between open meadows, confined by low ridges 
clad with well-kept trees, three healthy young 
people could not keep silence. And as they 
talked, one thing emerged. He treated Win 
as the light of his eyes, if any young man such 
as he could have been credited with so serious 
and sustained a thought. But he treated Marny 
as an equal. She was not, of course, of com- 
missioned rank, yet a badged member of the 
Unit, such as she, was nota mere Tommy. And 
the great thing was that while Win apparently 
liked to be admired, Marny liked to be respected. 
She had the love she wanted, never more 
securely than in separation, temporary of course. 
Win could go on with this experimentalising if 
she liked. The young man rowed, not fast, 
but without blunders. He talked. He looked 
at Win but he talked to Marny, about routine, 
leave, and such matters. 

Presently, drifting a little, he offered cigarettes. 
Marny took one. She did not enjoy smoking, 
but nearly all the Unit smoked, and she took it 
on with the uniform and everything else. Win 
smoked. It was a mildly rakish thing to do, 
-and suited Win. Fairly fast without falling, 
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she had often declared, was her idea of how life 
should be lived. She was living it now. Lean- 
ing back on the cushions and letting Marny 
steer, she smoked Mr. Wallace’s cigarettes, to 
which her lips imparted the slightest pink tinge 
where they touched. From under her eye- 
brows, that Marny felt sure were a little longer 
and blacker than they should be, she gazed at 
the young man, her brilliant diaphanous bosom 
shaken with chuckles, her feet entwined, while 
from time to time she would give a little coo and 
ask Marny to ‘ just look at him !” Marny did, 
without blushing. She thought him jolly decent. 
Presently they tied up, and ate the anchovy 
and cress sandwiches, and drank the still 
lemonade Marny had provided. And when 
she went on to make coffee over her little 
portable stove, he was thoroughly useful. 

So they trifled away the golden hours, and 
walked back to camp, full of that well-being 
that only a boat can give. Seeing the young 
man at Visitors’ Tea, Marny recollected that she 
ought to be cross with him or Win or some one, 
but she couldn’t. Nor could she feel the same 
sort of pride in her job and the camp that she 
had felt before her father and the Proudfords. 
Lieutenant Wallace knew all about it without 
being told. Win never would. ‘The last she 
saw of them was as the train steamed off into 
the mild dusk. They were sitting side by side 
in a first-class carriage, waving to her. The 
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sight of them warmed her steadfast and dutiful, 
but occasionally rebellious heart. Why couldn’t 
Rex get leave like that ? 

She need not have asked. It was not more 
than a week or so after that she received the 
first letter from Rex overseas. He had sud- 
denly been drafted out, had had twenty-four 
hours’ leave, had just got home for a few things 
and back. Of course he couldn’t manage to 
see her. It would have meant explaining to 
parents and being engaged. He didn’t say 
that. He didn’t need to. She saw it and 
agreed. And with a little sigh, she put his 
letter away. His actual going abroad did not 
mean much to her. It had been inevitable so 
many years. It was simply like getting a job. 
He would have proper leave. Or the War would 
be over. Then they could settle down. So, 
with the feeling of having not long to wait, she 
did what was easiest to her in all the world—the 
next thing. It required no initiative, no thought. 
Just faithfulness and handiness, and those were 
the qualities in which she excelled. 

When the Armistice came, it moved her very 
little. From schooldays she had always been 
told that the War, which had begun in her child- 
hood, would end some day. Well, at last it 
had ended. Now that she was a soldier, as she 
felt herself, she knew all about it, professionally. 
She had heard the whole matter thoroughly 
canvassed by those who had ‘been out’ and 
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had come back to the Unit, and even more 
thoroughly by those who had never ‘ been out’ 
at all. That the Armistice made the War less 
dangerous passed almost unnoticed. The 
danger had so long been discounted. It was 
generally felt that there could not be much 
change in the situation for months. Demobilisa- 
tion was now a bigger problem, susceptible of 
a less gradual solution than recruitment had 
ever been. And the sort of person who had 
remained with Lady Barstowe was in no hurry 
to return to civil life. ‘To some, the War had 
been good business, to some a good hobby, and 
the prospects of peace were quite uncertain. 
Marny wrote Rex one of her staid letters in 
which from pride, and perhaps from supersti- 
tion, she hardly said that she was glad of the 
Armistice. Three out of the four meagre pages 
were filled with accounts of sports and pastimes 
in which he might be interested. He replied 
in the same vein, but toward the end of his 
letter more feeling was manifest. ‘The whole 
thing had been rottenly mismanaged, he said. 
His unit had been in reserve. He hadn’t seen 
a battle, hadn’t fired a shot, and now was going 
to be kept in France. Not going up to the 
Rhine. Marny sympathised. It was rotten. 
She knew how keen he was, how seriously he had 
taken it all. So did she. If she had a deep 
secret satisfaction that seemed to make it matter 
less to her than to him, it arose from a source 
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she could not discuss. She felt rather that the 
War was only a necessary delay. That she and 
he had been good children and waited, and that 
now they need not wait much longer—for 
the inevitable. 

He didn’t feel that, of course. Poor Rex. 
She wrote him the nicest letter she had ever 
written, the least guarded expression of her 
feelings that she had ever uttered. She hoped 
he would get leave soon. She would save up 
her leave and take it when he had his, ever his 
loving Marny. He wrote again, but the burden 
of his letter was that he was desperately bored. 
One other person, at least, felt the Armistice to 
bea personal grievance, justas Rex did. Lady 
Barstowe, as soon asthe Armistice wasannounced, 
went up to London. She went straight to her 
most highly-placed relative, who was a comp- 
troller. She pointed out that she had raised 
a Unit, had not been given facilities to take 
it abroad, and that it was now too late. But 
times had changed. A good deal had happened 
in London while she had been commanding at 
Barstowe. 

‘*Tod slate? -heserelative replied;. Why, 
Tiny, you can go now. Who’s stopping you?’ 

She did not wait to hear more. She went 
back to the camp and issued orders for demobi- 
lisation. In the morning, however, calmer 
counsels prevailed. It was difficult for her to 
feel ridiculous. Some of those about her were 
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not so armoured. Very tactfully it was sug- 
gested to her that things must be done well, 
that the High Line that had been taken all 
along, must be carried a little further. No one 
said it in so many words, but it was delicately 
outlined that the situation might still be saved. 
An armistice was only an armistice. It must 
be at least months before the final clear-up and 
distribution of honours. 

With Smerdley and others who had served 
so well, she might still come out nearly, 
if not quite, as big a personage as the other 
personages who would emerge on the plat- 
form, in the press, or the honours lists. Lady 
Barstowe relented. The orders were revised. 
She would do what she could. What she could 
do was to make now, at this somewhat late hour, 
a gesture that would impress the public mind. 

Smerdley, who had * been out ’ and was deeply 
embittered thereby, supplied the necessary cyni- 
cism. He advised Lady Barstowe to stop 
exactly where she was, draft off her young women 
in some spectacular manner, have her flag (the 
Unit had a flag, of course) duly received by the 
highest possible dignitary of the Chaplain- 
General’s Department who could be induced to 
come to the parish church of Barstowe (a large 
and only one, thank goodness), and then to 
demob. herself and her old men. This was the 
position when, Christmas looming near, Marny 
applied for leave. It was granted. The fewer 
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there were in the camp at Christmas, the fewer 
there would be to cater for. Rex had written, 
saying he had leave for Christmas week. Then 
he did not write again, and Marny sympa- 
thised with him. She never really wanted to 
write to anybody, and with the prospect of seeing 
him, it did not seem to her to matter much. She 
wrote to Dad, though, and told him when she 
was coming. He replied, as usual, on office 
paper, punctilious and affectionate. ‘The week 
came. The day came. She polished her 
buttons and made ready. ‘Then left the Unit 
with a small despatch-case and caught the train. 
She had not told a soul, had kept it all locked in 
her own heart. She was going to meet Rex. 
Dr. Macartney said : ‘ No fear of your catching 
influenza. Vitality’s too high!’ She just 
smiled at him, regardless. 

Dad met her, of course. He never grew 
tired of doing his best, was ever ready to go out 
of his way to make her comfortable. They 
talked platitudes in the car he had borrowed. 
He did not mention Rex. How nice it would 
be, when Rex ‘said something,’ so that there 
was no concealment and she could speak freely 
to Dad about all that. The reason for his 
silence was obvious enough when she got to 
Hazeldene, and went across to speak to Auntie. 
Rexhadn’t come. It was not possible, of course, 
to be sure about trains and boats and things, but 
he had written as though he expected to have 
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been there as soon as Marny. Nor was he 
there in the morning. Marny waited about for 
a few moments after breakfast, then bravely set 
out into Wertham, shopping, keeping an eye on 
every car or taxi that turned up Merivale Road. 
Returning a little before lunch, she followed 
the familiar pavement to the two villas. A car 
stood in front of Sunny View. Her heart leapt. 
It nearly stopped, however, at the sound of 
extraordinary merriment, shriek after shriek of 
laughter that rang through the house. What 
onearth? She pushed on into the hall, through 
the open door. Mr. Proudford was there, busy 
at the tantalus and siphon in the dining-room. 
She spoke from the doorway. 

‘Has Rex come?’ she nerved herself to say. 
Mr. Proudford turned round. His eyes were 
fixed, his face doughy. He raised a glass to 
his lips, sipped, spluttered, never taking his 
eyes off her, then turned his back. 

She passed on to the kitchen. The maids 
were standing looking at each other. They 
turned to her : 

“What is it ?’ 

“It’s Master Rex, miss !’ 

‘What about him ?’ 

* Missis has got a telegram !’ 

‘What does it say ?’ 

‘ He’s dead, miss !’ 

Far away, in a house called Sunny View, in a 
street called Merivale Road, Marny could hear 
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a girl called Marny being told ‘He’s dead, 


miss!’ It was like a marionette show, the 
figures of the maids were puny. Her senses 
seemed diminished. She had felt something 
like it once, when she fell off the trapeze in the 
gym at the Priory. Brave now, as then, she 
got up as if she were not hurt. She didn’t like 
a fuss. She took a grip of herself. 

“Ill go and see Mrs. Proudford !’ she said. 
They did not stop her. The noise upstairs had 
ceased. But when she came to mount those 
stairs, she found how weak her knees were, and 
she, who usually did the flight in twos, went up 
leaning on the rail. At the top was a nurse in 
uniform, who seemed disposed to stop her. She 
wanted to see Mrs. Proudford. The nurse 
would ask if it was possible, and tiptoed into 
the front bedroom, from which a sort of gurg- 
ling sigh could be heard, and returned with a 
doctor. Both seemed very complacent, and 
that was comforting. 

‘TI think I’ve got her off !’ the doctor said, 
as though he were manipulating a toy. 

‘ That ’s right,’ Marny heard herself say. ‘I 
won’t disturb her!’ She went down, out by the 
familiar gate of Sunny View, in by that of Hazel- 
dene. She went upstairs to her room and flung 
herself on the bed. Nothing happened. Pre- 
sently, feeling that she was not alone, she looked 
up. Jessie was standing in the open doorway. 
Jessie knew, of course. 
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‘Lunch is ready, miss |’ was all Jessie said. 

Lunch. Marny got up and smoothed her 
skirt, brushed her hair and went downstairs. 
She didn’t want any lunch, but eating was com- 
forting. It was something to do. Even the 
mechanical motion of the jaws was soothing. 
It made her think she was moving, getting 
away from the thing that had hit her. But after 
that came a worse feeling, the realisation that 
she couldn’t get away from it. Then it began 
to seem dangerous to move, it stirred up the 
pain and she felt how much she was hurt. In 
such a world of primitive instinct did Marny 
spend the afternoon. She was so stupefied 
that she did not realise that her father was 
home, until she found him bending over her. 
No need to ask if he knew. How he had 
learned she had not the faintest idea. He sat 
on the arm of the big old easy-chair, in which she 
had curled up, as if he were the child and she 
the parent, and his disarming humility suddenly 
dissolved the armour she had put on against all 
the world. Reserved, not fussy, never obtrud- 
ing the emotions, according to her creed, she 
had no need to conceal what she felt from Dad. 
Aware of the imminence of a breakdown, she 
pressed her face against his black-sleeved arm, 
and managed to get out : 

“I did love him so!’ And heard Dad 
say : 
‘Yes, dear, yes, of course !’ 
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Then her healthy physical organism took 
charge. Her eyes streamed, her throat and 
nose were choked, and great sobs, one after the 
other, shook her chest and shoulders, as a head 
sea shakes a labouring ship. Fortunately she 
was not too far removed from childhood, and 
her father treated her so, one arm round her, the 
other on her shoulder, or passing her his great 
handkerchief, or stretched forward to poke the 
fire. ‘This phase brought with it a double 
relief. She had told some one. And further, 
she had now no restraint before Dad. When 
she was able to dry her eyes, he took her into the 
drawing-room, while Jessie set the table, and 
they had tea together. After that she experi- 
enced a sort of exaltation, the first reaction from 
the emotion she had felt. She had no specula- 
tion in her, and the bodily well-being, in which 
her life had been passed, had left her no aptitude 
for religious exercises. So now, after this first 
blow, she began to see Rex in a halo, and to feel 
all that devotion to his absent being that she 
would have felt had he been present. By a 
common enough trick of the senses, she felt he 
was present, could receive all the thought and 
feeling she lavished on him, was gratified by it. 
And there was a queer sort of hope still left. 
Mr. Childers had seen the blunt War Office 
telegram. What had actually happened to 
deprive Rex of his life was a mystery. But 
there would be a letter in the morning from 
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some one or other, saying something. So the 
evening passed, and Dad made her drink hot 
whisky and water, and all but came and 
tucked her up in bed. She went to sleep in a 
glow, clasping herself as if Rex lay in her heart. 

The morning, grey winter and dark, was 
worse than the evening before. The glow had 
gone, the reaction had passed as completely as 
the whisky fumes, or the cardiac stimulus of 
weeping. She dressed bravely, and came down 
to breakfast, ate through it, saw Dad off, and 
sat down to ache. ‘The terrible thing, Reality, 
sat with her.. She now saw what had escaped 
her, numbed by the first blow. She would 
never see him again. No use to write, no use 
to hope, no use to love. Rex was gone. The 
authoritative voice, firm step, high standards, 
the whole worshipped personality, doubly dear 
because from time to time some little thing 
would knock away the pedestal on which it 
stood, and she had to manage or comfort him, all 
that was done for, finished with and put away. 
With it, part of herself, the best part, the future, 
was put away too, dead. She now realised for 
the first time how much of each day she had 
spent dreaming, and it astonished her, for she 
was not a dreamer. 

Still there lingered that little spark, not of 
hope, but of comfort. She would be told about 
it. Rex would not go away like that, by telegram. 
There would be a letter about it. That would, 
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at least, be more of Rex. There was. As she 
sat sewing, moving her limbs like an old woman 
crippled with rheumatism, Mr. Proudford was 
announced. In the midst of her misery, Marny 
could not but notice how he had been affected 
by the event. A lifelong dodger of any deep 
emotion, he had been caught at last. He looked 
like a cat which, setting out for the tiles, had 
fallen into the water-butt. His chubby face, 
usually full of upward curves, was all turned 
down. He spoke in a voice befitting the occa- 
sion. He had, of course, no deep feelings 
about Rex, any more than about anything else, 
and what impressed him was the elemental fact 
of death, which he usually contrived so success- 
fully not to see, and which had taken up its abode 
in his family. They had a letter from an officer 
about Rex. Would Marnyliketoreadit? He 
said nothing else, made no mention of why she 
should be accorded this privilege. But Marny 
saw his kindness of heart at the bottom of it all. 
He had surmised that it would give her some 
sort of gratification, so he suggested it. She 
thanked him warmly and went with him. 

The case of Rex’s mother was worse than 
that of his father. Mr. Proudford was safe in 
his selfishness. ‘The serious thing in his life 
was himself. Mrs. Proudford was a woman 
limited by Wertham, suburban in all her outlook. 
The one serious thing in her life was Rex. That 
had been taken away. She had aged by years, 
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physical and mental collapse had come together. 
She was in bed, didn’t want to get up, was merci- 
fully past the stage of violent emotion. At the 
sight of Marny she only said : 

‘ Well, my dear, I thought you’d like to see 
the letter |’ 

Marny kissed her and held out her hand. 
The flat voice went on, and the fact that such a 
familiar voice should read her doom seemed 
awful to Marny : 

‘I knew there was something between you, 
but we didn’t want to ask. We thought you ’d 
make a nice couple !’ 

Marny devoured the brief words on the sheet 
of buff paper. A Captain Somebody said that 
he feared Mrs. Proudford had already been 
acquainted with the sad news through the proper 
channel. Lieutenant Proudford was taken ill 
on th, had every attention, but passed away 
on th, at his billet, and was buried in the 
local cemetery, where a suitable cross was to be 
erected. No doubt the Graves Commission 
would supply a photo. ‘The cause of death was 
certified to be influenza. That was all. They 
seemed satisfied. 

‘I’ve written to the officer to thank him !’ 
said Mr. Proudford. 

Mrs. Proudford was whimpering, as if to 
comfort herself : ‘I shall never see him again, 
my boy, my Rex !’ 

Those words, that so nearly expressed her 
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own feelings, but which, with their self-pitying 
note, she would not for the world have uttered, 
had a very opposite effect on Marny. After all, 
she had not gone under physically, she was 
young, her future might be gone, but she had 
togoon. And she responded in a very different 
way from her Auntie’s. 

They had thanked the officer. She would 
have liked to have written and asked him a lot 
more. When Mr. Proudford said: ‘ That’s 
all !’ and stood looking out of the window, she 
wanted to say : 

“Oh, isit?’ Shedidn’t. She had no right. 
She might ask questions or write to people and 
they might answer : “ What’s it got to do with 
you?’ She saw ina moment she had no status. 
She was not a parent, nor a widow. She was 
no relative. She was just the girl who had let 
him take her in his arms, who had given him her 
lips, her heart, all she had. And Marny’s sort 
of giving meant something. Now all that had 
come to an end. Rex was buried at a place 
called Mondaine-les-Crasseux in France. It 
meant nothing : she must go and see it. The 
Graves Commission were all right, no doubt, but 
she must go. Incidentally she must do some- 
thing. She spent a few moments over plati- 
tudes with Mr. Proudford, kissed Auntie again 
and went. But back in Hazeldene she only 
felt more clearly she must do something. When 
Dad came home she set him to finding out where 
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Mondaine was. He couldn’t. It wasn’t 
marked on the largest-scale map he had. He 
was very kind, and so obviously relieved that 
she had given up crying, that she could not 
bear to alarm or unsettle him by telling him 
how difficult she found it to last the week out. 
Seeing her off at the station he said so tenderly : 

‘You ’ll try not to grieve, my darling ?’ 

‘Who could grieve with a dear Daddy like 

ou?’ 

‘I?ll do my poor best. You'll do your job, 
like my brave girl.’ 

She felt able to tell him now : 

‘Yes, I must do something !’ She did not 
know what. But she was extra nice to him 
until the train moved. 
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ACQUAINTANCES 


Six months later, Marny stared out of the 
windows of a French railway carriage with a 
good deal of interest and even more surprise. 
It was characteristic of her, that all the talk she 
had heard about France, all these years, all the 
plans of the last few months to get there, had 
only called up in her mind the picture of St. 
Brehat. To her, France was a little old port, 
on a rocky coast where you bathed and had a 
glorious time, amid curiosities, architectural or 
human. France, to her, was part of ‘ Holidays.’ 
On landing at Boulogne this time, she had sud- 
denly found that France was quite different. 
Here was a big station, utterly unlike the landing- 
stage at St. Malo, a lot of works and warehouses. 
She had never thought of French people as con- 
ducting business. And these French people 
were so different from anything she remem- 
bered. They all looked and talked like folk 
who had just been rescued from drowning, and 
only just. And perhaps there was also the 
difference between a chilly spring evening and 
the August glow in which alone she had seen 
the Channel. But any strangeness she felt was 
already well in hand, buried deep beneath a 
quiet but growing satisfaction. After all, at the 
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worst, this was what she wanted. Not merely 
had she trained for it, and believed it to be the 
thing to do, but since the great catastrophe of 
her life, it had been the only thing she cared 
to do. 

She remembered now the return to Lady 
Barstowe’s Unit, after the fatal Christmas leave, 
and the quick realisation, in two or three days, 
that she could not stand it. ‘There was no help 
in logic. The Unit might be the same thing, 
almost identical with that which she had left to 
go home for those few days, but she had changed 
so completely in that time, that she no longer 
fitted it. ‘That camp and those companions, 
surrounded by whom she had been happy 
enough all the preceding year, suddenly irked 
her. The whole business seemed unreal— 
and now, a final disparagement—slow. She 
was possessed by a fever to get on, she was not 
quite clear where, but to get to it. By the end 
of the week, thoroughly ill at ease, her slow- 
moving imagination grasped that what she 
wanted was to go out to Mondaine. She could 
not rest until she had seen Rex’s grave. 
Nothing less would do. She began by con- 
sulting Smerdley. He knew the place vaguely 
as some sort of railhead for something or other, 
but had never been there, and was not interested. 
She had to feign a casual preoccupation with a 
relative of a friend of hers. She could not men- 
tion the Proudfords. Smerdley might remember 
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them, and begin to be inquisitive. She could 
not stand that, would not press him, and left 
him alone. She tried Dr. Macartney. He 
looked at her, put a thermometer under her 
tongue, and gave hera tablet of something. She 
did not resist. She had a feverish cold. Next 
morning she had felt queer, helpless, very un- 
like herself. Astonished, her hut-mates soon 
fetched the doctor. Then, in a trice she found 
herself in the sick-bay, being dosed and kept 
quiet. She felt such lassitude as she had not 
experienced since, a schoolgirl, she had been 
attacked by measles. This appeared to be in- 
fluenza, there was an epidemic, deaths on all 
sides. She did not take it badly, and with con- 
valescence, was more anxious to get away than 
ever. As soon as she was able to get up, the 
doctor said : 

‘I ’ve found that place, Mondaine, for you !’ 

‘ That ’s jolly good of you, Doc’.’ 

“Not a bit. It’s in our schedule !’ 

He explained to her that, while she had been 
laid up, Lady Barstowe had made the great, the 
decisive gesture. The Repatriation Commis- 
sion had found the local authorities quite unable 
to cope with the question of the immense dis- 
placement of population which had taken place 
in France. Lady Barstowe, immediately she 
heard of this—and being very much in the swim, 
she heard at the same time as the Cabinet— 
made a public offer to provide one hundred 
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trained drivers and orderlies, fifty trained nurses, 
ten auxiliary superintendents, and five doctors. 
The offer had been accepted. She was now 
certain of the O.B.E. and the Legion of 
Honour. 

The camp at Barstowe Place would shortly 
be broken up, the Unit disbanded, the seniors 
demobbed. Marny had not much difficulty in 
getting posted to the sub-section destined to be 
stationed at Mondaine-les-Crasseux. There had 
been a final flurry of parades, the Unit had been 
publicly thanked, the town had been decorated, 
Lady Barstowe had been thanked and decorated, 
and now here was Marny, Driver Childers, on 
her way to the place she felt to be her destina- 
tion in a sense more actual than any other 
member of the disbanding Unit. Circum- 
stances combined to bring her into a promin- 
ence she certainly did not seek, but which she 
bore with her habitual, dutiful shyness. She 
had become fairly senior in the Unit, owing 
to her proficiency. There had been a grand 
splitting up, at Boulogne, of doctors and 
superintendents, nurses and drivers and order- 
lies. The particular sub-section into which 
she had got herself drafted was a small one 
—just a middle-aged superintendent, who had 
been in the quarter-master’s stores at Bar- 
stowe, another driver, younger and junior to 
herself, two nurses, two orderlies. From the 
superintendent downwards, they had all been 
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seasick, and as none of them spoke a word 
of French, Marny was perforce obliged to 
rake up what French she could remember. 
Fortunately ‘ chocolat’ was not very difficult, 
and ‘combien’ stuck in the memory, so that 
when, at midnight, they were decanted upon 
the platform at Amiens, and shouted at vio- 
lently in nasal Picardian by a man with a tin 
trumpet, she was able to be of service to her 
fellows, and achieved additional distinction. 
After that, sleeping and waking, changing once, 
in chilly daylight, gratefully snatching hot coffee 
and rolls from a barrow at some place she had 
never heard of, she lost her bearings, but never 
her staid good-humour. It was dusk again, 
before, having shed here and there all the rest 
of the Unit, the sub-section arrived at a little 
station which Marny made out to be Mondaine- 
les-Crasseux, and she called to the others to get 
out. She could just remember enough about 
French trains to know that they would not be 
given another chance. So they scrambled down 
the steep side of the carriage on to the platform, 
made sure they had left nothing behind, and 
stared about them. 

The little station was on the whole dirtier and 
shabbier than anything in England. And there 
were no ready obliging porters, no authorita- 
tive station-master, no atmosphere of taking an 
interest in the traveller as if he (or she) were 
something between a stray dog and a favourite 
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nephew. A stout dark man, in a peaked cap, 
who might have been a station-master if he 
would only have stopped conveniently so that 
Marny could spell out the letters on his braided 
lapels, marched brusquely past her and shouted 
in a harsh, aggrieved tone into a noisome den 
labelled ‘ Lampisterie.” Slowly, but with start- 
ling clearness, the sights and sounds and odours 
of the France of her school holidays arose in her 
memory and linked themselves together. The 
man was telling the lampiste to light the lamps. 
He must be the station-master. She addressed 
him in her best French, with her best manner. 
Would he direct her to the Friends of France ? 

It was the name of the Association by means 
of which Lady Barstowe had made her great 
gesture of public service. In the typewritten 
instructions which the superintendent carried, it 
was laid down that each sub-section, on arriving 
at its place of domicile, should apply to the local 
committee of the Association. The station- 
master looked at her with deep suspicion. He 
appeared to think he was being made fun of, and 
replied with elaborate sarcasm that he wasn’t 
aware that France had any. 

But the lampiste intervened. Pointing at 
Marny with a rag that would have calmed any 
sea : 

‘ The lady means a society !’ 

The station-master’s eyebrows arched. How, 

asociety? ‘The lampiste shook his head dismally. 
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He had heard say that there was a society which 
concerned itself with the barracks of the New 
World. Marny did not stop to enquire about 
that, but asked to be directed towards it. 

“It is there!’ The station-master pointed 
northwards, ‘ But who occupies himself with it, 
God knows !’ 

“Nor I neither,’ echoed the lampiste. 

‘Then of whom must I ask?’ ventured 
Marny haltingly. 

“It seems to me that M. Martinet might 
know,’ was the lampiste’s suggestion. ‘The 
station-master concurred. He appeared annoyed 
at the further question as to where M. Martinet 
might be found, and Marny, who had already 
done more interrogation in five minutes, and in 
French at that, than she generally did in a day, 
would never have asked it, had not the strange 
town at dusk seemed forbidding, and her com- 
panions helpless and dependent on her. The 
lampiste volunteered to show the way, a barrow 
was procured on which the orderlies could pile 
the baggage, and that queer procession left the 
station. First came Marny and the lampiste, 
then Miss Hoskens, the superintendent, and 
little Miss Wilcocks, the other driver, then the 
two nurses and finally the orderlies, the only 
men in the party, and ‘ unfits’ of course. The 
other drivers and orderlies of the whole section 
were coming from Amiens by road, with the 
~ ambulances. 
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Thus Marny entered the scene of so much 
of her private meditations of the last four 
months, the town in which Rex had given up his 
life. The lampiste led them down a short 
length of street that was obviously no older 
than the railway. ‘This made one side of a 
small square, of which the other sides were 
formed by a big church, the rise of a bridge, 
and the last, almost entirely filled by a long, 
old-fashioned house across which was written 
in large letters ‘ESTAMINET DE LA MAIRIE.’ 
Marny gazed at it. Only the ground floor 
appeared to be used as a café. At one end 
were some ancient stone steps with an iron 
balustrade, apparently leading to some sort of 
public edifice above, as might be judged by the 
conspicuous litter, entitled ‘ Avis "Notices, she 
thought—and general air of use and untidiness, 
alamp bracket with R. F. on a shield, and a flag- 
staff. But it was all closed. The lampiste 
entered the café and appeared to expect them 
to follow him. Marny halted. She had never 
been in a public-house in her life. True, the 
interior of the café, where middle-aged men 
were drinking liquids and playing dominoes, did 
not appear very vicious, and rather like what she 
remembered of St. Brehat, but it was not a hotel, 
and Marny felt she had to be careful of first 
impressions she might create. However, a 
little, bent, dark-bearded man was haled forth, 
who blinked at them and said : 
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‘Ah! C’est vous !’ as if he expected them, 
or again as if he expected some one else. He 
disappeared up the stone steps, there was a good 
deal of unlocking of doors, and locking them 
up again as he descended, with a key. 

“It is this way !’ he said, leading along the 
front of the building. The lampiste doffed 
his unspeakable cap and wished these ladies : 
* Bonne nuit.’ 

Marny replied, but not without a certain un- 
easiness. She could not feel that it was quite 
the thing for the lamplighter to be on such 
intimate terms. Yet he had been useful. Then 
she had a happy thought. She ought to tip 
him. Hastily selecting some coins, she held 
them out : 

‘Voici |’ she said. 

The old man took them, thanked her pro- 
fusely, and entering the Estaminet de la Mairie, 
took the place which M. Martinet had just 
vacated. That person was heading for the 
bridge. Mondaine, so Dr. Macartney had in- 
formed her, was on the canal, and Marny was 
so utterly unused to such a thing that she looked 
at it with some curiosity. There it lay, straight 
and silver in the waning light ; running north 
and south. They passed over the little bridge, 

flanked by two small houses, and at once, with 
a suddenness she remembered at St. Brehat, 
they were in the country. A couple of paces 
from the cobblestones of the bridge and there 
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you were, out of the town, amid fields. But 
not quite. M. Martinet pointed : 

“Le Nouveau Monde !’ he said. 

The New World. It seemed to be the 
nearest thing to a suburb that a French town 
could produce. ‘Two little half-finished blocks 
of new houses lined the road for a few yards. 
Then nothing. Stop. M. Martinet was still 
leading on; there, beyond the new houses, 
next to the tow-path, but otherwise in the fields, 
stood a score of English army huts, inside a 
low fence. M. Martinet led towards them. 
She now began to understand that when he 
said baraques, he meant this. In the dusk the 
hut at the corner appeared to have some inscrip- 
tion over the door, as it might be a fleur-de-lys 
growing roses. M. Martinet unlocked the 
door, and asked : 

“You have not any matches, by hazard ?’ 

Yes. Marny had matches. The little man 
fumbled, but she helped him. He wanted to 
light the oil lamp hanging from the roof. It 
smelt, glowed blue, then brightened and illumi- 
nated the wooden walls with palliasses spread 
below, and an iron-legged table in the centre. 

‘Voila !’ said M. Martinet. ‘ Your society 
could not wait, you were retarded, but all is 
made ready !’ He handed over the keys, and 
saying : ‘* Bon soir,’ departed. 

Miss Hoskens stared at Marny, the keys 
dangling from her hand. Marny stared beyond 
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Miss Hoskens at the orderlies, leaning wearily 
on the barrow-load of baggage in the doorway, 
but not for long. 

This was not the sort of thing that daunted 
the daughter of Hubert Childers. She began 
by saying to Miss Hoskens : 

“Don’t you think we might Will you put 
the orderlies to sleep in the garage to-night— 
we really can get quite a good wash I’ve got 
my canvas bath here, and we can makea curtain ! 
And so on. 

The flustered and fatigued Miss Hoskens 
kept saying : ‘Oh, yes!’ and finally went to 
sleep, bewildered by the railway journey and the 
strangeness of it all, over the cup of tea which 
Marny made every one over her spirit lamp. 
No one, in fact, needed much rocking that night. 

The morning dawned fine. Marny was 
aroused by the sound of footsteps. It took her 
just a minute to remember where she was. 
Gradually it came back to her. She raised her 
head. Yes. She was in an army hut in the 
Nouveau Monde of Mondaine-les-Crasseux. 
She had come ostensibly to minister to French 
refugees, really to find out about Rex. Around 
her lay the other members of her party, looking 
rather plain with the abandon of sleep, and the 
makeshift nature of their toilet for the night. 
But something going on outside attracted Marny. 
_ She tightened the belt of her pyjamas, threw off 
her blankets, put one round her shoulders and 
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stepped noiselessly to the uncurtained window. 
In the grey mist of morning there went past, 
in twos and threes, a long procession of women. 
They seemed to come from the other huts, and 
to go across the bridge into the town. They 
walked with a sort of concentration she had 
never seen on any face, unless it was that of Mr. 
Proudford struggling to catch the same train as 
Dad. The stream dwindled and ceased. Marny 
started upon her toilet with the assurance of a 
girl whd had been accustomed to Merivale 
Road and the institutions which lived up to its 
standards. 

She found the apparatus somewhat lacking, 
but a year of camp life had taught her how to 
deal with army huts. She was many years 
removed in age, many more in experience, from 
the girl who, at St. Brehat, used to put the basin 
on the floor and one foot in it. After that she 
thought about making breakfast. Having set 
her kettle to boil, she stepped quietly out of the 
‘hut, drew the door behind her, and walked down 
the few yards of road to the bridge. The 
houses that she had noticed there, on her 
arrival, turned out to be a low, two-storeyed, 
white-washed estaminet called ‘La Botte de 
Foin,’ and across the road, buildings used 
as barns and cow-houses. ‘The low doorway 
seemed friendly. An old vine grew all over 
the front, and a green seat ran below the green- 
shuttered windows. One of the few things 
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Marny remembered most confidently from St. 
Brehat was the cheapness and ready sale of dairy 
stuff. She remembered how Mr. Proudford 
could always produce milk to dilute the essenti- 
ally English tea. She even remembered the 
words and was soon possessed of a pound of 
butter. The milk was more difficult. There 
was plenty, but she had provided no receptacle. 
Finally, a bottle labelled ‘ bitre anglaise’ was 
found and washed for her, and filled with milk. 
Thus armed, she returned to the camp, and 
found her camp kettle just on the boil and Jenny 
Wilcocks awake and round-eyed. She chid her 
severely, and, between them, they had a spread. 
Rolls, which the orderlies fetched, ham, ditto, 
butter, and tea, with milk but no sugar. It 
sufficed. It was a busy morning, and Miss 
Hoskens soon asserted herself. Housed and 
fed and recovered from the worse fatigues of the 
journey, it did not take her long to remember 
that she was a superintendent. Besides, a visit 
from Lady Barstowe was expected that day. 
The section must be up to scratch by the time 
she arrived. 

The ambulances, with the rest of the per- 
sonnel and stores, were due early, and there 
would just be time. And lest they should 
_ forget it, there arrived from M. Martinet, by 
the hand of a lunatic boy—almost exactly the 
proverbial village idiot—a note, written on the 
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your society is going to come.’ Later, when 
they were in the middle of unpacking the 
ambulances, M. Martinet himself turned up. 
He said exactly the same thing as he had written : 
‘ Le chef de votre société va venir !’ 

He said it to Marny, because she alone could 
understand him. She was beginning to under- 
stand more than his mere language, something 
of his attitude, the attitude of the regular French 
official, a type unknown in England. He was 
Secretary of the Municipality of Mondaine-les- 
Crasseux. He was nothing else. Had no 
separate existence, very little time off. Within 
the bounds of his official duties he was capable, 
polite and even helpful. Beyond that, he 
could not go, because there was no beyond to 
him. 

He was again present a little before noon, and 
this time he had put on his top hat, and neces- 
sarily. With long hoots, and in a cloud of dust, 
a great Rolls-Royce swung over the bridge, the 
cap of its radiator headed for the camp, with all 
the dignity of the bows of a liner headed for 
the harbour. It came to rest, noiselessly, at the 
gate and stood there glittering, warm as if living, 
exuding an aroma of the finest burnt petrol. 
Marny caught sight of the disdainful hooked 
nose of Lady Barstowe’s chauffeur. One of the 
four doors opened and a dressy Frenchman 
descended. He handed out Lady Barstowe 
and another lady. Behind them drifted a few 
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townspeople, heavily dressed. Some women 
and children gathered from the huts. The 
section was drawn up, in front of its hut, and 
Miss Hoskens saluted. 

Lady Barstowe, Marny felt, was admirable. 
There, somewhere in France, with no royalty 
looking on, she knew how to carry off such a 
situation. The very sweep of her glance seemed 
to call to attention the townspeople on the road, 
the refugees by their huts, the section on its 
alignment. She spoke in English. The 
calamities of the War, she said, had left an in- 
effaceable mark upon our civilisation. And at 
no point was this more obvious than in the dis- 
placement of the population. It was the object 
of the Friends of France, the Society of the 
Fleur-de-Lys, to reinstate these unfortunates, in 
such conditions as would make it possible for 
them to take fresh root in their native soil. She 
was proud to have been connected with such a 
movement. (Here she gave a sort of smirk at 
the comic notion the audience might entertain 
that anybody else had been connected very 
much, but that audience did not understand her, 
and only the members of the section, who knew 
the cue, smirked with her.) She declared the 
section open. 

M. Charles, the dressy gentleman, then spoke 
in French. Marny could follow most of it, 
but disliked the man from the very start. He 
kept eyeing her. She was used to those looks 
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by this time. It was Smerdley over again. She 
preferred infinitely the impersonal serviceable- 
ness of little M. Martinet. 

But the thing which rendered the little cere- 
mony rather flat was the fact that no one 
applauded. Lofty sentiments such as Lady 
Barstowe had uttered, the fluent incomprehensi- 
bility of M. Charles, seemed to need the round- 
ing off which only applause can supply. But 
who should applaud? The section, being still 
semi-military, could not applaud its own chief. 
The townspeople couldn’t understand, the 
refugees even less. And M. Charles’ speech 
—well, perhaps it wasn’t the habit of the French 
to applaud. She seemed to remember that in 
France the lecturer always sat down to lecture. 
They might have other queer habits like that. 
Here were Lady Barstowe and M. Charles 
coming round shaking hands with every one. 
It was comic to see how every one took it. First 
M. Martinet and the townspeople. Very 
gratified by Lady Barstowe’s hand, but taking 
that of M. Charles with an expression Marny 
couldn’t make out. 

Now came the tour of the section. Little 
Hoskens, starchily at attention, blushing with 
pleasure at being touched by Lady Barstowe’s 
hand, blushing with terror at being touched by 
M. Charles’, Her own turn came next. Lady 
Barstowe was making a fuss of her, presenting 
her to M. Charles. Lady Barstowe said : 
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“You see, we send you our best !’ 

M. Charles was being fulsome. He fawned 
on her. He used the word ‘ Anglaise,’ but 
nothing else she understood. He was greasy, 
hateful, idiotic. She could have smacked him, 
but perfect and expressionless stood strictly to 
attention. Andsoon. At the end of the line 
she heard M. Charles inviting Lady Barstowe 
to lunch. The section was dismissed, and set 
about getting its dinner. Already mid-day was 
growing warm. She was glad to get out of the 
tighter portions of her uniform. She would 
write to Dad in the afternoon. 

But in the afternoon a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The section, blessed by Lady Bar- 
stowe, had been received with adulation by M. 
Charles, and dubious silence by the local popu- 
lation. But no one had really thought out the 
scheme of its existence. It was a remote 
detachment of the Unit, and in any case Lady 
Barstowe was relinquishing control. What 
French people thought of it Marny had not 
made out. The total result was that little Miss 
Hoskens had been given an army hut, a shed 
adjoining, and would receive a weekly draft on 
the local bank and was left to carry on. 

Marny helped the rather bewildered little 
woman as loyally and well as she knew how. 
There was the hut. But those who had dedi- 
cated it to the use of the section, had thought 
more of the azure shield with the fleur-de-lys 
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growing roses, than of how the section was to 
live in it. Marny’s sort of initiative stopped at 
putting up a wooden partition. ‘The generous 
allowance her Dad made her, which she was 
ready enough to spend on the others, did not 
appear to her to be equal to it. So the orderlies 
must have the shed for their dormitory. She 
soon found a place in which the ambulances 
might go. The big barn belonging to the 
Botte de Foin, there by the bridge, would hold 
them. There was no inspection pit, but the 
drivers did not intend to do more than running 
repairs. Miss Hoskens did not like the idea 
of the ambulances being unguarded. Marny 
then volunteered that she and Jenny Wilcocks 
would take a room at the inn. It clearly was 
an inn, neither Marny nor Miss Hoskens had 
any fear of the Botte de Foin being a public- 
house. 

The three Englishwomen therefore went 
together to call on the one Frenchwoman, 
Madame Orbaix, who kept the inn. The dis- 
parity in numbers was removed by the fact that 
Madame was nearly as big as the three of them 
put together, and that only Marny could under- 
stand a word she said. ‘The large woman, who 
nearly filled the little kitchen on the left of the 
entry, was surprisingly easy to approach. Marny 
started shyly with the usual ‘ Est-ce que vous 
avez,’ and ‘ nous cherchons,’ but it seemed to 
get home. Miss Hoskens and Jenny fidgeted 
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on the greasy bench, but Marny stood up to 
Madame in the full glare of the stove, and the 
light of the spring evening. Madame never 
left off stirring a pot of something that smelled 
good, and never took her eyes off Marny. When 
the latter had laboriously explained that they 
required to employ the barn across the road as 
the garage of two autos, and that they also 
wanted a good bedroom in which two lady 
drivers could sleep, Madame clinched the 
matter. 

‘You are officers, you ?’ 

‘ That is to say—more or less !’ Marny was 
confused. 

* Enfin—you pay like the officers I have had !’ 

That made it easier. 

‘What did they pay ?’ Marny asked. 

Madame went to the press in the dark corner 
and produced a very dog-eared and dirty account- 
book kept in pencil. It appeared to contain 
sums paid under some billeting scheme not un- 
familiar to Miss Hoskens. On the whole, as 
superintendent, she approved, but wished to see 
the accommodation. Madame, in her own 
phrase, found that all natural, and the party of 
four trooped up the narrow wooden staircase 
to the floor above. 

None of them had ever been in such a place 
before. All three came from an England that 
has been rebuilt, and even more, refurnished, 
during the preceding fifty years. The wooden 
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stair turned round a timber upright, smooth 
with the hands that had rubbed it during 
centuries. At the top, the wooden panelling 
gave way to plaster walls of a little landing on 
which were four doors. 

‘ That,’ said Madame with decision, point- 
ing to the two on the left, ‘is for us. This for 
you !’ 

She opened the door of a room, clean and 
absolutely bare, lighted by a dormer window, 
looking out on to the bridge. 

Miss Hoskens was making a calculation of 
the cost at the usual rate, but Jenny asked 
nervously : 

‘Who sleeps there?’ pointing to the other 
door. 

Madame understood : ‘ It is the bonne !’ 

Marny rather liked the place. It was utterly 
destitute of carpet or chair, there was not even 
a text on the wall, but that seemed to be what 
she remembered of St. Brehat. It was certainly 
clean. She asked : 

‘Who “ does ”’ the room ?’ 

‘ The bonne gives it a stroke of the hand !’ 

That was all that Marny wanted to know. 
She had heard that men did the housework 
sometimes in France, and had no intention of 
allowing a man to interfere with her things. 
For the rest, the place suited her. If Miss 
Hoskens could bring herself to consent, Marny 
felt that it would be worth paying a little extra. 
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After all, Dad sent her that cheque every month 
for some such purpose. And she was too big 
and felt too conspicuous to enjoy sharing a hut 
when it was not necessary. So the arrangement 
was made. 

Thus, their small ‘moving’ done, she and 
Jenny Wilcocks found themselves, after tea, 
with leisure. Miss Hoskens had decreed no 
duty. Jenny wanted to write home. Marny 
had sent Dad postcards, and found herself now 
alone for the first time with her real duty. She 
went at it with a single mind. To her, a church 
meant buryings. To her English suburban 
notions it meant very little else, except marriages 
and christenings, and they did not stay beside 
the church at which they took place. Buryings 
did. Accordingly, she set out, over the bridge, 
across the square and along the little street that 
led to the high belfry. It was a crowded 
thoroughfare of small dwellings. She soon had 
half a dozen children following her, demanding 
‘souvenir.’ And for the second time that day, 
she heard behind her the word that, more than 
any other, bound her to the memory of Rex. 
‘ L’Anglaise ’’ they were calling her, varying it 
with ‘La Miss Englishe.’ It had a queer sort 
of comfort, the bare comfort that mere initiation 
brings. 

The churchyard seemed disused and shut up. 
But as she gazed uncertainly at it, from over its 
low wall, the children kept calling to her, and 
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presently she realised that they were saying, 
‘ Cimetiére,’ and pointing ahead. Sure enough, 
in another hundred yards or so she came to the 
modern cemetery, where some sort of keeper 
came out of a cottage, shoo’d the children away, 
and directed her politely. ‘The English soldiers 
were in the corner. Accordingly, having tra- 
versed some rows of civilian interments, and a 
row of French military ones, with tricolour 
rosettes, and ‘ Mort pour la Patrie,’ she came 
to a little group of English crosses, and stood 
reading the inscription on one of them : * Lieu- 
tenant Reginald Albert Proudford,’ and the 
details she knew. 

Brought face to face with Rex’s grave, she 
was stunned by unexpected emotion. She had 
never been to a funeral, never imagined what 
the grave would be like, had had, she now dis- 
covered, some vague sort of feeling that she 
would find Rex there. Not Rex, of course, 
but some account of him. What little religious 
instruction she had been able to assimilate—and 
as with most healthy people, it had not been 
much—had given her a few crude literal notions. 
If one was good, and of course Rex was, one 
went to heaven when one died. To go to 
heaven in France (a country to which one went 
on one’s holidays) was rather better than the 
ordinary way. 

Standing before the place where they had 
buried Rex, she did not feel that she was look- 
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ing at the place where Rex had gone to heaven. 
Her practical mind saw at once that she was 
looking at a wooden cross, amid some half- 
dozen similar ones, in the corner of a little 
cemetery that she could only describe to herself 
by the adjective ‘common,’ which meant to 
her ‘unworthy.’ The spot had not even the 
half-comprehended dignity of some of the older 
buildings of the town, none of the glamour of 
France, no sanctity whatever. The one thing 
that could be said for it was that it was neat and 
well-kept. With that, she turned on her heel 
and left it, without looking where she was going, 
and was shortly obliged to change her direction, 
as she was not heading for the gate. The 
keeper person was there, obviously expecting a 
tip. She gave it, and walked back to the bridge, 
pausing at each corner, to remember which 
way to turn, so numbed was her mind. 

As she mounted the bridge, she saw drawn 
up before the Botte de Foin a car she recog- 
nised as belonging to the Unit. She was right. 
There was Dr. Macartney standing beside it, 
talking to Jenny, up at the window. She 
hastened. It seemed nothing less than provi- 
dential. She could feel that awful little bare 
cross that they had put up to prevent her finding 
Rex, behind her, as if it were following her up 
the street. She must get away from it. As it 
was not, of course, a real cross that was follow- 
ing her up the street, but only an idea at the 
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back of her head, she didn’t really want to run, 
but she did want not to think. She wanted so 
hard that she seemed to turn Dr. Macartney’s 
head round with her thinking. He smiled his 
sallow, critical smile. Their greeting was : 

‘Hullo !’ 

‘Well! You’re looking fine !’ 

‘Where have you sprung from ?’ 

‘Sprung is the word. Sixteen kilometres 
over the pavé roads from the infirmary !’ 

-* Been killing people ?’ 

‘No, but I shall if we don’t get this section 
started in the morning. There’s an epidemic 
in those huts, sure thing !’ 

Ugh 

‘Never mind. Nothing to be done to-night. 
Half my stuff isn’t here. What about a game 
of bridge ?’ 

‘Who ’s the fourth ?’ 

* Ask little Hoskens !’ 

* Rightey-oh !’ , 

* * * * 

Some weeks later Marny was walking along 
the tow-path of the canal. June had come, 
hot with a heat that England never holds. The 
stony streets of the town sweltered, the huts in 
the camp broiled, the roads were caked with 
white dust. For miles across the meticulously 
cultivated plain there was no shade, not a tree 
or hedge, nothing but an even chequer-board of 
ripening crops, with here and there a narrow 
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white cart-road, or carefully circumscribed ditch. 
The very houses lay open to the sun, and around 
their broad middens the flies arose like a cloud 
of black smoke, if disturbed. Marny had 
found her little room at the Botte de Foin a 
refuge. Not only was the inn solidly built, and 
heat resisting, but on the bank of the canal 
there moved the only breath of air in all the 
plain. They had been too busy—she herself, 
thankfully busy, with no time to think—but on 
this, the first day that they had begun to see some 
result for the efforts of weeks, Dr. Macartney 
and she had started off in the more moderate 
temperature of the evening to find an open-air 
bathing place for the personnel of the section. 
They swung along in the thunderous still- 
ness, he, with his long stride, his light khaki 
lighter for the dust that clung to it, she, proud 
to be able to keep up with him so easily, in her 
khaki blouse and short skirt, leather cap and 
veil, and solidshoes. They were talking “ shop’ 
absorbedly, stopping now and again to argue if 
this or that place were possible, but as yet 
baffled. The canal had been constructed for 
water transport, not for bathing. There was 
no privacy and no access to be found, straight 
sides and the bare tow-path everywhere. They 
were making, naturally enough, northwards, for 
the point where the straight ribbon of water 
passed near some higher ground less vigorously 
cultivated, and crowned with a great stone cross. 
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They were all alone, save for an occasional 
glimpse of a party of sunburned men and 
women, labouring bent double among the 
crops. But their conversation was impersonal 
enough to have been heard anywhere. 

‘You’ll see!’ the doctor was saying, ‘ they ’ll 
produce something else before long—a fever 
this time, maybe ! ’ 

‘Surely not !’ 

‘Surely yes. Wait until the hot weather 
comes, and that camp really begins to hum !’ 

‘But you ’ve explained it all to them, and 
they ’ve had tons of disinfectant !’ 

‘Ever watched ’em using it ?’ 

‘ Well—I couldn’t stand over them all the 
time, but I ’ve done my turn at the wash places.’ 
‘Dole it out like gold-dust, don’t they ?’ 

‘Something like that !’ 

“And, remember, disinfectants are not in- 
fallible. ‘They ’re a good habit, a danger signal, 
that ’s all.’ 

*T can’t think how people fall ill ?’ 

‘Nature. One form of life preying upon 
another. Didn’t they teach you that at school ?’ 

“Well, there were science classes, but it 
wasn’t put quite like that !’ 

» L bet it*wasn'ty = Nor: 


‘ 


‘“ Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em.”’’ 


‘Don’t be silly !’ 
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‘ That ’s not silly. It’s natural history.’ 

‘ You don’t tell me it ’s natural to have vermin, 
like those awful girls I had to wash ?’ 

‘I do, though. Who used to wash you 
before you acquired the habit, if it’s not a rude 
question ?’ 

‘I can’t remember, I learned it so young !’ 

‘Ofcourse. What’s your father, pard’n me?’ 

“ He’s an actuary !’ 

“I might have known. Well, if all our crowd 
in the camp had a father such as I judge your 
father to be, they ’d be clean and healthy too !’ 

“It isn’t all money. I’ve known quite poor 
people who were clean and healthy !’ 

“Good for them. But they hadn’t had all 
their men folk killed, and their homes flattened 
out, and been sent wandering about until they 
found a roof to cover them and a job to do !’ 

Marny thought a good minute, swinging her 
veil to cool herself, and brush away the flies. 

‘Of course I’m sorry for them!’ was all 
she could find to say. Her work at the camp 
during the last few weeks had, however, taken 
all conviction from it. 

They had now come to the end of the culti- 
vated fields and before them the tow-path was 
a mere strip, running under a low gravelly hill 
covered with little bushes. The water’s edge 
was clothed with grass, and shaded by a line of 
young poplars. How French! Just when 
there seemed nothing but mean laboriousness in 
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little shops or fields, one found this classic wild- 
ness. It was by far the most promising place 
they had yet seen. The idea that the section 
should have an open-air bathing place had met 
with no very warm reception. Miss Hoskens 
and Jenny were nervous of bathing in France, 
on account of the proximity of Frenchmen. The 
nurses were middle-aged women of staid ideas. 
The orderlies were unused to anything so athletic. 
When M. Martinet had been approached, he 
had stared at Marny over his glasses : 

‘Bathe yourselves in the canal. But that 
will be comic.’ 

‘We will put up a shelter, and all will be 
done as it should be! ’ 

‘ After all, you are free to conduct yourselves 
as you please. Only, I advise you, go as far 
from the town as you possibly can. Otherwise 
you will have all of an audience !’ 

‘Thank you, M. Martinet !’ 

She had wondered afterwards at herself, 
proposing what she now saw well enough to be 
an unheard-of innovation in a place where 
nothing changed, except as a result of the War, 
which was one of the reasons why that event 
had been so strongly resented. She had become 
fully awake to the fact that she and the section 
were regarded with a mixture of suspicion and 
derision by the people of the town—she some- 
times thought even by the refugees in the camp 
itself. But she had also changed. The neces- 
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sity to fend for the section, help the rather help- 
less superintendent, as the absence of Lady 
Barstowe’s energy at the head of the Unit became 
increasingly manifest, had brought out a good 
deal of managing capacity she had never sus- 
pected she possessed. And Dr. Macartney, 
who seemed permanently attached to the section, 
and was rarely absent, was a great source of 
support. It was he who had applauded and 
backed up her idea of bathing. And here he 
was, helpful as ever, the only person she really 
wanted to talk to. Now he was suggesting : 

“ Let ’s ask at the toll-house.’ 

Beside the path stood what would have been 
a cottage in England, if there had ever been 
anything so small. It could not contain more 
than two rooms, Marny reckoned, and even 
then the inhabitants could surely neither stand 
upright nor stretch their arms. In a little 
garden the size of a pocket handkerchief, an 
old man was cultivating lettuces. Marny 
accosted him. He straightened his back, 
rubbed his hand on his trousers and stared. 

‘ Fishing is reserved ! ’ 

‘I do not desire to fish. I ask to whom I 
must address myself to have permission to 
bathe in the canal !’ 

‘How. You want to bathe yourself in the 
canal !’ 

Eyes t 4 

He looked at Marny a long while. 
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‘It is for sport !’ 

SY. eat/ 

He looked again, and this time a satiric com- 
prehension seemed to dawn on his well-coloured 
face, whose surface gleamed with perspiration : 

‘Hold— Youare the English miss from the 
camp of the refugees ?’ 

okresubs. 

‘Ah! in that case you had better make an 
understanding with M. Charles. It is for him 
that the fishing is reserved.” 

Marny thanked him and turned away. Dr. 
Macartney had been dropping little white 
stones into the water. 

‘It’s pretty deep in the middle, but we c’d 
rig a rope for those that can’t swim. There’s 
a sandy bottom here. This is the place !’ 

“It belongs to that M. Charles !’ 

‘That ’s all right !’ 

‘It’s not. I’m not going to ask him |’ 

They had fallen into step, on their return 
journey. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘(hate him] ” 

“Oh, come, he’s a bit greasy, but he’s a 
necessary evil |’ 

‘What good does he do ?’ 

‘ He is saving France !’ 

ONG hat bo? 

‘You ask him. What do you think all our 
refugees would do without him ?’ 
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‘He works them awfully hard for very little 
money !’ 

‘Granted. But what would happen if he 
didn’t !’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ They ’d have to work harder, for even less. 
Look at those folk there!’ The doctor’s long 
arm stretched out towards a group of drab 
objects that, on inspection, might be seen to be 
men and women, bent double, weeding. They 
had the patient mechanical motion of ants, 
without the speed. 

*‘ Well,’ returned Marny, looking, ‘it’s better 
than a factory. Any work in the country is !’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. The country’s 
nothing but a great slum that hasn’t congealed !’ 

“I can’t say I know better than you. But 
what they are doing seems better than what our 
refugees do !’ 

‘They have the open air, fine or foul. But 
our refugees are making compo. out of beetroot 
pulp, that will one day roof their own houses 
for them !’ 

‘ That ’s how they get so filthy, is it? Well, 
anyhow,’ Marny stamped her foot, ‘ it ’s a shame 
that they should get so little, while a man like 
that Charles gets so much !’ 

‘My! You’re a Socialist !’ 

‘I’mnot. I’mnot!’ indignantly. ‘Idon’t 
understand these things, but it ’s—all so different 
from anything I was brought up to !’ 
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‘Sure. But there are places in London, 
where you come from, very little better than 
our camp !’ 

‘T never saw them. In Wertham there were 
no poor 

‘Really, for certain ?’ 

‘Oh, there were, I suppose. We used to 
have shows for them, at the church schoolroom, 
and make garments and all that. But they 
were—respectable !’ 

‘You make me feel like—’way home !’ 

That phrase, which he seldom used, thrilled 
Marny more than anything else he said. He 
was an American, of course, and at first she had 
had some difficulty in taking him seriously. But 
those words—so English and yet so un-English, 
touched her. She raised her hand to shield her 
eyes against the crimson glow of the setting sun, 
that made the little cluster of roofs and towers 
that was Mondaine-les-Crasseux look like an 
enchanted town let down out of the sunset, and 
said with the fervour of well-being : 

“Oh! wouldn’t it be splendid if we could 
sweep away all the poverty and dirt and mean- 
ness, and make people all—decent to themselves 
and each other !’ 

She stopped, conscious that she had let herself 
go, a liberty which was unusual, and made her 
nervous. He said nothing, and she stole a 
glance at him. She met his grey eyes prominent 
behind his spectacles. 
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‘What are you staring at?’ she asked 
crossly. 

“I don’t know!’ he muttered. And for 
some time they walked side by side in silence. 
At last he cleared his throat. She wasn’t going 
to speak first. 

‘As you were saying, it would be grand to 
change a whole heap of things. But as we 
can’t—at least not to-night nor to-morrow—I 
figure it out that our refugees will have to go on 
making compo. board out of beetroot pulp in 
Charles’ factory, because he’s got the organisa- 
tion going, and we shall have to go on cleaning 
em and doctoring ’em and running ’em into the 
infirmary when they need it. And we must 
have a bathing place for ourselves, to keep us 
fit. So I conclude that Miss Hoskens, being 
superintendent, and you—being the linguist, will 
go and see man Charles to-morrow !’ 

‘You ll have to come too, and certify it 
medically necessary !’ 

The thunder that had not come all that day, 
did not come all the next, and it was during the 
night following that Marny sat in the dormer 
window of the bedroom unable to sleep. To 
any one so essentially sane in mind and body as 
Marny, this was disturbing enough. But the 
explanation was simple. Somewhere very close, 
it sounded as though it were just through the 
wall, a baby was crying, a very young baby as 
far as Marny could tell. Not very loud, but 
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very continuous, the sound seemed to touch her 
in a way that she could neither explain nor escape, 
less through her ears, than in her heart. She 
had tried everything. She couldn’t think about 
Rex’s grave. It hurt her. She could think 
about the good bathe she had had as a result of 
the interview with M. Charles, but here again 
was an unpleasant subject. How he had 
gleamed at her, as she headed the deputation 
consisting of Miss Hoskens and Dr. Macartney, 
into his office at the factory. He had practically 
ignored the superintendent and the doctor, and 
spoken to her only, acknowledging the others 
by the merest inclination of the head. She 
could see that he had been taken aback by the 
proposition. ‘Then he had reconsidered, appa- 
rently, remembered to be modern and to play 
up to the English, and said something she had 
not been able to follow about the canal being 
haunted by nymphs. Idiot! Finally he had 
given her a note to the old man in the tiny 
cottage who was a sort of gamekeeper, they had 
soon got the canvas and poles of some spare 
tents out of store, to make one screen for women 
and one for men, run them along in the box car, 
and had a jolly bathe. It had been nice. But 
it was not nice as she sat there, with that little 
continuous wail going on so close. It seemed 
to be part of the hot moonlight. 

She slipped down the top of her pyjamas, 
leaned on the window-sill and looked out. Silver 
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grey, very little mist, just a whiff over the canal 
near the conical grey shape of Dr. Macartney’s 
tent. He wasa man, she could stand him. She 
thought most unfavourably of M. Charles com- 
pared with the doctor and Dad. There was a 
letter due to Dad. Should she write now? 
No, it was too hot, she could not bear her arms 
against her naked side, it was even hotter with 
nothing on. 

The child was still wailing. Then came a 
tiny movement somewhere and the cry stopped. 
The relief was intense, so that for a moment she 
listened, expecting it to begin again. She 
almost missed it. There was Jenny Wilcocks 
sleeping the aggravating sleep of a person who 
sleeps while one is waking. How still she lay. 
Then a funny thought occurred to her. Rex too, 
he was lying still enough. How he would have 
hated to-night. How he would have scowled 
at a baby’s cry. That produced some odd re- 
flections. But they ended in the fact that Rex 
couldn’t and never would hear a baby cry. He 
had missed it. He had missed everything, poor 
old boy. Life and love, the war he had been 
so keen on, sport, all. She now realised bitterly 
how completely he had been out of it. Kept in 
England until the last moment, sent out and 
stuck in this hole, Mondaine, on the verge of 
the War, and finally never used, his unit of super- 
destructive machines never called into action ; 
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northwards, the Armistice had put him finally 
out of it. His sort hadn’t been wanted at 
Cologne, and here, in Mondaine-les-Crasseux, 
in the backwash from the devastated areas, 
he had died—of influenza—wasted, ignored. 
Her eyes filled with tears, smarted. That 
brought her to herself. The exhibition of emo- 
tion was so distasteful to her, that it always 
brought the reaction. She was feeling low, 
from heat and sleeplessness. She must do 
something. 

A brilliant idea struck her. She would go 
out and have a dip in the canal, in the moonlight. 
Why hadn’t she thought of that before? Shed- 
ding her pyjamas, she laid hands on her bathing 
costume, hanging by the sneck of the window. 
Dry already, how hot it must be! There 
was always the pleasure of anticipation, that 
came to her, as she thrust her legs and then 
her arms into the close-fitting, navy blue gar- 
ment. It was so tight she had a job to button 
the shoulder, but the closeness of it made her 
feel braced directly. She pulled on her rubber 
cap. How thick and hot her light rainproof 
coatseemed, Canvas shoes would do, everything 
was dry as a bone. She opened her door with 
precaution. A sort of silence made up of 
people breathing behind thick doors. What a 
good job the stair was old and very solid. It 
hardly creaked under her cautious foot. The 
big bolt on the oak door slid easily. Outside, 
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not a breath. She pattered down the little 
steep steps to the tow-path, which here ran below 
the bridge, spread her coat, and was easing off 
her shoes, and wondering how to get in without 
a splash, when something stirred beside her foot. 
With the hatred of frogs, toads, rats, that belongs 
to her sort, she sprang and dived. Heavens, 
what a noise. She was conscious, as she came 
to the surface, that she had torn the silence of 
the moonlight into ten thousand tatters. She 
swam noiselessly on her breast, her eye on the 
flap of the doctor’s tent, in case she might have 
disturbed him. Nothing moved. The cold 
was delicious. Then far in the distance, a 
sound began. She made it out, a car on the 
road. M. Charles coming home! ‘Turning 
on her back she floated into the black shadow of 
the bridge. The noise grew and approached. 
The greenish flare of the head-lamps touched 
part of the bridge, the studded tyres of the wheels 
ground on the stones, and the car was gone. It 
reminded her of the ‘ excessive publicity,’ as M. 
Martinet would have said, and selecting a clean 
place, she pulled herself very slowly up, dripping 
gingerly, until she could rub the water off her 
with her hands, slip on shoes and coat and go. 
The road was empty, but the crow of a cock, like 
a flash of sound in the stillness, made her hasten. 
It was black inside the house, but her rubber- 
soled shoes aided her to get up the stairs 
unheard. All quiet. She slipped into the bed- 
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room, shoved down the latch with her fingers. 
Off came the sodden costume. Her wet flesh 
gleamed pale in the half-light. She would not 
rub herself with the towel, just give herself a 
dab in the wettest parts, and jump into bed. 
But while she was hanging her cap and costume 
on the window-fastening, the baby began to cry 
again. How exasperating. Her bathe had 
made her feel fit for anything. Brushing her 
hair hard, she waited for the sound to stop. It 
went on, continuous as ever. Where was her 
coat? Damp inside, but it didn’t matter. She 
stole out on to the landing and listened. There 
was no doubt. The sound and a tiny light 
came from behind the door of the back bed- 
room. The girl who was called the ‘ bonne’ 
by Madame occupied it, Marny had thought, 
but in fact she had hardly thought at all. Had 
the child been left, or was it ill, or what ? . The 
cry went on. With the boldness of midnight, 
and the decision begot by a plunge into cold 
water, she opened the door and went in. 

The room was much the same in size and 
shape as her own, but there was no window, 
only a pane of glass in place of a tile, no ceiling, 
and a strong smell of the cowshed beneath. The 
light of a candle in a tin holder showed the bare 
whitewashed walls, against which stood a tin 
basin on a wooden box, another box as seat and 
cupboard combined, a bit of backed glass nailed 
to the plaster, and a wooden bed. 
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All that could be seen of the occupant was a 
short, strong arm, that stretched out over a 
basket from which the cry came. Marny had 
seen enough of babies in the camp to guess that 
the arm had been rocking the basket until the 
owner went to sleep. She closed the door and 
stepped forward to peer into the basket. Her 
eyes met two little dark eyes, staring straight up 
at her, without any expression at all. Other- 
wise she could see nothing : it was a tiny baby, 
completely covered, and the shadow cast by the 
edges of the basket prevented any outline being 
visible. Only the darker colour of a tiny tuft of 
hair, the open mouth and, again, the eyes, were 
visible. As she came within their range of vision, 
the crying stopped. Dead silence. Then the 
sound of the occupant of the bed stirring, sitting 
up. Marny raised her eyes. It was the 
‘bonne.’ Her dark coarse hair fell all about 
the short thick neck, above a strong bust, that 
a rough shift, buttonless and open, did nothing 
to conceal. She looked less neat than by day- 
light, otherwise not very different. She spoke 
first. 

‘ What is it ?’ 

‘ The baby !’ 

The girl raised herself into a sitting posture, 
and regarded it with an animal sort of tender- 
ness. In the candle light, against the bare wall, 
her face and the expression it wore, were 
familiar with the familiarity of something seen 
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every day, and suddenly altered. Marny recog- 
nised that look. It was the expression of all 
those Madonnas in the hundreds of holy pic- 
tures that make up the mental furniture of a 
well-educated English girl. The thing that 
was wrong was that, in the pictures, Madonnas 
always had aureoles and tidy hair. This one 
had neither and said never a word in response. 

‘She is not well?’ ventured Marny, con- 
fused among other things by the fact that, in 
French, babies cannot be ‘it.’ 

The girl turned and stared. 

‘ How, not well ?’ 

‘She was crying!’ And as Marny uttered 
the words, the child began to cry again. 

“Oh! she cries always!’ There was just 
the same irritation in the voice, as in the whisk 
of a mule’s tail. 

‘Perhaps she is hungry !’ suggested Marny, 
from the depth of her ignorance of babies. 

With perfect matter-of-factness, the girl 
reached out, lifted the little brown body from its 
wrappings, and holding it to her breast, drooped 
her head over it. The crying ceased. Small 
sucking sounds succeeded. Suddenly Marny 
realised that it was ridiculous to stand there in 
a raincoat and gym shoes, in a servant’s bedroom, 
watching a baby being fed. She went quietly 
to the door and opened it : 

“Good-night !’ 

Not a look, not a sound. She closed the 
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door, groped her way into her own room, and 
took off her coat : the patch of moonlight on 
the floor had shifted slightly, there was perfect 
stillness now, and the strongest impression on 
her mind was that of a sort of impersonal 
impudence, as though the greenish-silver sky 
outside had played her a trick. Rolling herself 
naked, in her sheet, she could only say to 
herself : 

‘ Well—I ’m dashed !’ then turned over and 
slept. 
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DEVASTATION 


Gornc about her business, in the prosaic light 
of next morning, Marny did not have too much 
time for reflection. There was plenty to do— 
two cases of sickness to go to the infirmary at 
St. Aumonde, one to go even further, by rail, for 
special treatment, also odd jobs. But the little 
leisure she had to think in, brought no alarm. 
She was rather proud of her midnight escapade, 
had the delightful feeling of not being found 
out, and a growing sense that she could manage 
things, hot nights, crying babies and the like. 
A very few months—even weeks—ago, the 
baby would have horrified her. Quite clearly, 
it was the bonne’s own child. It had never 
concerned Marny to ask, but she had little 
doubt that the bonne was not married. She 
had discovered, by daily observation in the camp, 
that these things did occur. Out here, abroad, 
On service, it was impossible to be as shocked 
as one would have been at home. Also, there 
was the pee of the babies, the little things, 
destitute of everything that Marny would have 
said was necessary to them, had she been chal- 
lenged — clean clothes, proper cradles, careful 
mothers. ‘They were attended to, just anyhow, 
by any one left in charge of them, while their 
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mothers or foster-mothers—for some of them 
had been abandoned, and brought along to the 
camp by any one who thought they would— 
went and worked in Charles’ factory. Their 
helplessness touched the side of Marny that 
was the product of a comfortable suburban home. 
The mess and chance in which they existed— 
and before the section came and looked after 
the camp, several had died—touched her 
managing protective instinct. And, right at 
the back, was that absorption that any girl like 
Marny cannot help feeling in any baby. So 
she was able to regard the bonne’s baby with 
professional equanimity, as an item in her job, 
instead of a horrid infringement of the decencies. 
Before she got home to tea that night, she had 
quite decided to take it under her wing, as far 
as she could. Its general conditions were little 
better than those of the babies in the camp, and 
she had no doubt she could improve them. But 
she went off for a bathe with the others, and came 
home so sleepy that she slept, vaguely aware of 
crying, but not disturbed by it. The night 
following, however, it did disturb her, and she 
made up her mind to see about it. She had 
heard the doctor say that the trouble with most 
of the infants was improper feeding ; it was no 
good her pottering in to see the girl in the night. 
She must think out a proper scheme. Nature — 
she had found, in the camp, did not always pro- 
vide the right alimentation for babies, particu- 
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larly if the mother were not comfortable (most 
of them weren’t, at Charles’). Probably bottles 
were wanted. She must see the girl. Accord- 
ingly, after tea, she went down into the kitchen. 

Her relations with Madame Orbaix had 
always been perfectly friendly, and confined 
strictly to business. Madame viewed her, so far 
as she could discover, as the person hiring half 
a bedroom. ‘They were both busy and did not 
interfere with each other, and except when, once a 
week, Marny paid for the room, they met only to 
pass in the doorway, to wish each other good-day. 
The house was admirably conducted, the few 
customers drank their wine or beer, or did their 
business, without incommoding the ‘ lodgers,’ 
as Marny loved to call herself and Jenny, it was 
so queer. And it was therefore an unusual 
thing for her to go into Madame’s kitchen. 

She did, however, on this occasion, knock 
and enter. 

Madame, mistress as ever of the situation, 
wished her good-evening and went on knitting. 
Marny began : 

‘ Good-evening, madame. Can I speak with 
the bonne !’ 

* But certainly, mademoiselle. Does she not 
do her duty ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, madame, but it is about her baby !’ 

* Ah, what a misfortune ! ’ 

Marny had never thought of it like that, but 
went on ; 
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rateries 12 

‘It is like that that the good God has made 
it} 

* But is it not ill ?’ 

“Not so ill as all that. Listen, mademoiselle, 
I have had two of them. ‘They both cried a 
good deal. That didn’t prevent them from 
growing into big strong boys, so that the 
Germans had a hard job to kill them at Charleroi, 
and Verdun !’ 

It was final, but Marny was obstinate. 

“Can I not give her something for it !’ 

‘But perfectly. You understand, I took her 
as bonne, out of charity. She does not gain 
enormously here. You could easily make her 
a benefice !’ 

Slowly Marny gathered that Madame was 
expecting her to give the bonne money. She 
did not mind that, but she aspired to so much 
more. She wanted to give advice. She stood 
a moment, serious and perplexed, fair and fasti- 
dious, looking down at the swart, greasy Madame 
Orbaix, so completely at home between the 
wooden -shuttered window and the reeking 
stove. At last she said : 

‘ Can I speak to her ?’ 

‘Nothing prevents. Hold, she has gone to 
do some errands for me. But she will return |’ 

Marny thanked her and withdrew. The 
bonne did not return before the box car clattered 
up to take Marny and Jenny for a bathe and a 
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good game at badminton. The doctor had got 
the net and materials for her favourite game, and 
they had marked out a piece of sward level 
enough for the purpose, behind the bathing 
screen. It was morning again before she had 
a chance. She went boldly through into the 
little back kitchen that abutted on the cowshed. 
The bonne was scrubbing the floor. 

‘Your baby is not well ?’ 

The girl looked at her, as a cow might. 

‘ How, not well ?’ 

“sole: Chiés t 3 

‘Oh, that !’ 

‘I will bring our doctor to see her !’ 

‘No!’ The girl was kneeling, defiant. 

‘Yes, permit me !’ 

“No. I have no means to pay !’ 

‘ There is nothing to pay. He will see if he 
can make her sleep quietly !’ 

It was an awful strain on Marny’s French, but 
it seemed to carry conviction. 

‘Very well !’ 

Marny kept away. It was easy, she had 
charge of a convoy to St. Aumonde. But she 
asked the doctor to go, giving him a rough out- 
line of what to expect. ‘The fact that he did not 
speak any French did not disturb her. She had 
found by watching him in the camp that he 
could make himself understood by the mothers 
of babies. She did not get back until the after- 
noon, and it was too late to see him until both 
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parties—the men of the section bathed after the 
women, as a concession to Miss Hoskens’ idea 
of what was due to the French—sat drying their 
hair on the bushy hillside above the canal, 
watching the first game of badminton, that 
game in which a terrific output of energy pro- 
duced so little visible result except healthy 
perspiration. 

* Well, doctor, what do you make of my baby?’ 

She joked like that because Jenny Wilcocks 
had said, was not there enough trouble in the 
camp without looking for more outside, and did 
she want to adopt it? 

The doctor looked professional. She realised 
once more from what a different angle he saw 
such things. There was nothing wonderful to 
him in an ailing child : 

‘Wants a mother and a father!’ was his 
verdict. 

‘ Well, it’s got a mother !’ Marny no longer 
blushed at such things. 

‘Not much of one. The girl has to work 
like a donkey for her living !’ and, more gently, 
‘she didn’t want it !’ 

Marny had felt that, but shrank from it. 

‘ You mean it wants more attention ?’ 

‘ That, and a little money spent on it. What 
else do a father and mother mean to an infant 
like that ?’ 

‘I can speak to her about it. Is there any- 
thing she ought to give it ?’ 
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‘We’ll ask Nurse Hartley to have a look. 
Its food isn’t right, and could be bettered. But 
nurse has the experience, and Miss Hoskens 
won’t mind your using our things.’ 

Nurse Hartley, middle-aged and responsible, 
did not go jolting down a mile or so of the tow- 
path, in a box car, for the pleasure of bathing her 
stocky body in a French canal, and watching 
girl drivers and boy orderlies play badminton. 
Marny found her in the camp, knitting and 
reading a novel, looking as though she would 
have liked to go to the pictures, or would have 
thought it nice if there were a little music in 
the evenings, as at Blackpool. She, too, adopted 
an attitude that was merely professional at 
Marny’s tale, but she also seemed extremely 
competent and promised to come and see. 

With some difficulty, and a good deal of 
Marny’s best French, the bonne was induced to 
show her baby a second time. Nurse Hartley 
pursed her lips, frowned, dandled, inspected 
little blankets, and looked in little eyes. She 
returned the baby to its mother, and using 
Marny as an interpreter, asked questions as to 
its hours and habits. She and Marny left the 
bonne looking at the child as though expecting 
it to have been changed for some one else’s during 
this handling, and returned tothe camp. ‘There 
nurse gave out sundry items from her stores, a 
bottle, a tin of food, everything that nature had 
not provided, and added : 
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‘ There, that’s the lot. Good job you ’ve got 
long arms, my dear, or you ’d need a barrow !’ 

Marny returned to the Botte de Foin in the 
twilight. She was content. Not merely did 
she expect to increase her own comfort by stop- 
ping the child from crying, but she had, like 
all people of comfortable upbringing, a feeling 
of virtue at having removed some small corner 
of the dirt and illness and general muddle which 
still clung to so much of the world and the lower 
class people in it. She herself had never felt 
better. She had not been under a roof for 
weeks, except to eat and sleep. The hottest 
part of the day she generally spent at the wheel, 
but she had sufficient leisure and exercise. She 
almost regretted that the days were not longer, 
so that they might hold more activity. She had 
that happy feeling of the very young and very 
well, of looking down complacently on the rest 
of humanity. The fact that Nurse Hartley 
called her ‘ dear,’ the expression on the face of 
the bonne, the doctor’s tremendous reach at 
badminton, Madame Orbaix’ saturnine tran- 
quillity, all seemed to her a trifle comic, as 
though existing for her entertainment, 

As she approached her lodging, and from the 
rise of the bridge could survey all those sur- 
rounding miles of rich France, waist-deep in 
corn and roots, so dry, so open, so preoccupied 
with itself, she felt almost inclined to treat it per- 
sonally, as Win Merfin used to do in the old 
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days at the Priory, to say to it all : ‘ Good-night 
fields, good-night canal,’ but she had not Win’s 
turn for doing those things. Instead she felt 
jolly hot! Ah. Here was Madame Orbaix 
sitting on the seat by the door, knitting, like 
that awful old woman in Dickens’ book—what’s 
its name! Fancy reading about people, and 
then finding they really were like that. The 
fact also amused her. 

‘ Good-evening, madame !’ 

‘ Good-evening, mademoiselle. How you 
are loaded !’ 

‘IT have brought some things for the baby of 
the bonne !’ 

‘ That is very kind of you !’ 

‘It is sad that it has no father to pay for it ?’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, you know how these 
things happen !’ 

Marny didn’t, but she wasn’t going to say so, 

‘I suppose there is no way of finding its 
father |’ 

It was an idea that had just come to her. 
Madame stopped knitting to stare at her. 

‘But, mademoiselle, how would you? We 
haveallsorts here. French, English, American, 
Italian—Chinese even—though I do not 
sa . 


She ceased expressively, and it was time. 
Marny wanted to cram her hands over her ears 
andrun. Restraining herself with an effort, she 
said with all the dignity she could muster : 
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‘I understand. I will give her the things ! ’ 

“Very well, mademoiselle. She has just 
gone up.’ 

Marny hoisted herself up the steep stairs, and 
knocked. A sleepy voice bade her enter. It 
was not only sleepy, it sounded as if the sleeper 
did not care for any mortal thing on earth, and, 
already unused to speech as a vehicle for ex- 
pression, now found it an effort to break the 
animal quietude of end-of-the-day fatigue. She 
turned her head and her eyes watched Marny, 
but only just. The lids drooped over the 
dark staring pupils. 

‘Pour votre bébé,’ said Marny, holding out 
her bundle. The girl stared on. It was 
stifling hot, and the atmosphere was full of 
bonne and baby. Marny sat on the edge of 
the bed, and began to lay out the things that 
she had brought, explaining as well as her 
French permitted what they were for. She felt 
awkward, but did not know what else to do. 
When she had finished, there was a silence. 
The girl made no movement. Marny looked. 
She was sound asleep. 

The very immobility and irresponsiveness 
goaded Marny. She, too, was better at doing 
than at saying. Besides a tenderness for any 
baby, she was just beginning to taste the joys of 
managing another person’s affairs, and above all, 
she had scope for the practice of her real religion 
of cleanliness and health. She went quietly to 
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her own room and fetched her big tin basin. 
Then her little spirit lamp over which she and 
Jenny made tea at all sorts of odd hours. She 
heated a little water to qualify the contents of 
the basin, spread the necessary things ready to 
her hand, in the style she had learned fast enough 
from watching Nurse Hartley at the camp, and 
drew the baby’s basket towards her. 

The little thing had evidently just been fed, 
she reasoned, it was so quiet. Its little eyes 
were open, and transferred their stare from the 
circle of light the candle made on the ceiling, to 
her face. It did not cry. Very gently she 
lifted it out of its dirty little coverings and took 
it on her knee. Its apology for a nightgown 
dropped off it, and she had a mild shock at the 
utter lack of symmetry or comeliness of the 
human form at that age. Admitting that it was 
ill-fed and neglected, it seemed unnecessarily 
brown and withered. Very carefully she wetted 
one little knee, and incurring no protest, lowered 
it gently into the basin, and lightly rubbed the 
dirt from its skin. She watched intently for 
any sign of discontent, and hesitated as the little 
features seemed to contract. ‘Then there came © 
a sort of glow within her. The baby had smiled 
a little toothless smile at her. It liked the feel 
of the water. Of course it did. It was natural 
for children to be clean. 

When she had washed it, she dried it carefully, 
greased it where it was sore, powdered it where 
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it might chafe, with the example of Nurse 
Hartley ever in her mind. While she was doing 
this, she noticed a horrid red mark on its back. 
The impression was clear and distinct. It had 
been lying on some hard object. It might be 
good now, but when its stomach was empty and 
its wash forgotten, it would cry. And no 
wonder. What could it be? She thrust her 
hand in among the filthy rags that made its bed. 
Here it was, something thin and metallic, some- 
thing ona chain. She held it to the light. 

It was a Lucky Dog in silver. It was the 
keepsake she had given Rex, during their last 
morning together, at Wertham. 

She flung it away from her. The pale walls 
and drab floor whirled round. She would have 
fallen off the edge of the bed had not some in- 
stinct reminded her of the little living thing on 

her knee. Hardly able to breathe, in the 
strength of that instinct alone, she scooped the 
contents of the basket on to the floor, and packed 
in the bedding she had brought, and placed the 
child amongst it. Having her head down helped 
her not to faint, no doubt, but the moment she 
lost contact with the baby she started up to rush 
away. Then she found her knees were like 
jelly, and had to sit down again. Before her 
eyes was the basin, half full of dirty water. From 
far away came some recollection that it was hers, 
she must take it with her. It did not belong 
there. It belonged to her room. She reached 
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out for it, and got up, but so clumsily that she 
roused the bonne. The girl stirred, half opened 
her eyes. 

‘You must extinguish your candle,’ Marny 
said, but whether from fear of fire, or hatred of 
being seen by that girl, or desire to chide some- 
thing, anything, she did not know. .. . 

The girl obeyed. Marny groped her way 
out, her hands trembling so that she had to 
clutch the basin to hold it at all. In her own 
room she dropped it with a clatter, and sank on 
her knees, beside the bed, her face on her arms. 
Her heart beat so that she could hear it. She 
seemed to be moving atan incredible speed, behind 
her closed eyelids. All the time she had been at 
Mondaine-les-Crasseux, she had had a pitying 
but rather comfortable feeling of keeping Rex a 
secret in her heart. She had told no one about 
him, had not even spoken to the doctor about the 
subject, ever since she had first feigned an in- 
terest in some burial of a casual acquaintance. 
Now, at a great distance she could see the bonne 
—the baby—and Rex. She was separate and 
removed. ‘They were together, they belonged. 

The revulsion took her ina moment. ‘They 
didn’t belong, they did not. What an awful 
thing to think of poor Rex, lying there in the 
cemetery! There was that horrible remark 
of Madame Orbaix. French, English, Ameri- 
cans, Italians, possibly not the Chinese. How 
could one tell what that girl had done, or not 
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done, with some one, any one, more than one? 
Steadied and relieved, she rose and stretched her 
limbs. Outside there were steps and voices. 
Jenny Wilcocks was saying good-evening to 
Madame Orbaix. Thus came the disturbing 
realisation that something had really happened. 
She could feel it. She had the sensation of an 
immense journey. In reality she had not moved 
four yards. It was but ten or fifteen minutes 
since she came in. Everything was going on 
outside as usual, Madame had not moved, was 
still sitting there on the bench by the door, knit- 
ting. Jenny had walked up from the camp, as 
every night, and had stopped to try on Madame 
some of the French she was assiduously learning. 
Fearing to be caught and asked why she dawdled 
in the half-dark, fearing to let any one see her 
face, Marny hastily undressed, folding her things 
mechanically and laying them over the camp chair. 
By the time Jenny came loitering in, she was 
sitting on her bed in pyjamas, brushing her hair. 

‘Hullo!’ was Jenny’s greeting, ‘you ’re 
early. Been looking after our orphan ?’ 

Marny grunted,andas Jennystruck a match, lay 
down and pulled the clothes over her. She was 
less sore now. It was something to do, to prevent 
Jenny from seeing that anything had happened. 
Jenny was in a blissful, sleepy mood after a day 
of hard work, just the mood Marny had been en- 
joying a few minutes before. She lay still now, 
not enjoying anything, but listening warily to the 
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flop of clothes being thrown on the other bed, 
the grunts of Jenny stooping over her shoes, the 
soft sounds of unbuttoning and washing. 

The bed complained as Jenny flung herself 
luxuriously upon it, saying : 

‘D’you mind if I read a bit?’ Then, in a 
stillness only broken by the sound of paper being 
turned over, Marny began to realise that this 
was worse. ‘To be left alone with the thing that 
had happened, was harder to bear than to conceal 
it from Jenny. She wanted company, she 
wanted some one to talk to, she really wanted to 
tell it all to somebody else—to get it outside of 
her. As a wounded beast, preoccupied with 
the weapon that has pierced it, worries and licks 
the wounds, in the hope of getting the arrow or 
shot out, and making it something exterior, that 
no longer infringes on the dimly felt self that 
every living creature knows itself to be, so 
Marny would have liked to have got outside of 
her the awful feeling, almost like a pain in her 
side, that Rex had loved some one else, if you 
could call that love ; to have made it objective, 
a thing she and Jenny could have discussed. 
But here her inherited shyness and reserve did 
not help her. She could not utter the words— 
and what a thing it was to tell any one about ! 
Gradually her preoccupation began to show her 
more clearly the outlines of this Fate that had 
fallen upon her. They were so forbidding that 
they held her spellbound, and she could not 
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form the words, was afraid of hearing the 
sound of her own voice. Then Jenny moved, 
crumpled away her letter, cried gaily : 

‘ Nightie-night !’ and blew out the candle. 

Now Marny was left alone with it, the in- 
escapable, and it began in the darkness to take 
a definite form. The strongest reaction in her, 
at the moment, was the natural resentment of 
youth and health at being laid by the heels. The 
strong beating of her heart, the latent vigour in 
her well-exercised limbs, the clearness of her 
head, all rebelled against this subtle interior dis- 
turbance. To lie awake was not only a bore, it 
was unheard of, freakish. Why was she lying 
awake ? Because she couldn’t forget the Thing. 
What was that Thing? It was the sight of a 
little silver mascot lying in that baby’s cradle, a 
mascot identical with the one she had given Rex. 
Well, what of that. She hadn’t a monopoly of 
Lucky Dogs! The harder she fought, the 
harder the Thing seemed to fight against her. 
It had better reasons than her reasons. It could 
answer all her desperate conjectures. That par- 
ticular Lucky Dog might not have come from 
Rex’s neck. Might not, of course. Then 
where did it come from? It was English. It 
had been on sale in Wertham, not in France or 
elsewhere, that she knew of. What English- 
man had billeted in the camp, and messed in 
this very inn of the Botte de Foin? Why, Rex 
had! How long ago? Just about the right 
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number of months, by her diffident and unwill- 
ing calculation. But could Rex have actually 
given her keepsake—the keepsake she had given 
him—to that girl, when he knew she (that girl) 
was going to have a baby? No, possibly not. 
But Rex had been ill with influenza, had not even 
reached a regular hospital to die. She had 
learned by experience the casual summary way 
in which ‘deceased’s effects’ were treated. They 
were a nuisance. They were the object of a 
certain amount of perfunctory care, but the fact 
was, she admitted, that a dead person’s things 
were nobody’s, because a dead person was 
nobody. But it was not in her to maintain this 
impersonal attitude. When she gave a thing, she 
meant it. She never really let it go. The keep- 
sake she had given Rex, had never, in her inmost 
feelings, ceased to be hers. And if he had given 
it away, he had given her away with it, and it 
hurt her, but somehow she hugged this feeling as 
though it was a piece of self-sacrifice on her part. 

Then another shaft of memory pierced her. 
Deceased’s effects. Rex’s things had been sent 
home. She could recollect a week-end leave 
from Barstowe, Auntie in tears, a bundle of 
soiled and creased clothes on the empty bed in 
Rex’s room. She had been asked to look at 
them by her despairing Auntie. They had not 
impressed her as anything to do with Rex. They 
were just the clothes of an officer who had died. 
There were no trinkets or money with them, 
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and both Auntie and Mr. Proudford, when they 
realised this, had made a great scene, had wanted 
to write to the War Office, to the M.P. for 
Wertham, to the officer who had written about 
Rex. Then Dad had come in and dissuaded 
them, pointed out that it wasn’t worthy. Rex 
very likely had studs and cuff-links and some 
loose coin in his pocket, a fountain pen, a leather 
writing-case, etc. It was disgraceful that some 
one had filched them, but no good was done by 
making an unseemly commotion. ‘The actual 
value was not great, and what could not be stolen 
was the imperishable memory of their dear boy. 

At this both the Proudfords and Marny had 
begun to cry. She couldn’t help it when Dad 
_ was serious. There was something so—so— 
austere was the word she wanted, but it was not 
the sort of word she used. But the incident 
made it doubly impossible for her to ask where 
was the keepsake she had hung about her lover’s 
neck ; she had told no one ; they had not been 
engaged. And the matter had not oppressed 
her greatly. Then she still thought of Rex 
existing somewhere, with the Lucky Dog on his 
breast. Now she knew better. Rex wasn’t 
there. His things had been stolen, and that 
girl in the next room had stolen something of 
- more consequence than the Lucky Dog. 

Now rage mounted in her. She could see 
everything clearly in the heat of her resentment. 
Rex, after all his training, after making himself 
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so perfect, had missed the lot, had come there 
to find the War finishing, then finished. She 
knew, no one better, the personal sense of griev- 
ance he must have felt. She shared it. They 
had wasted Rex. And so Rex—she quite well 
remembered the hardly-veiled exasperation in 
his letters—had had to find something to dis- 
tracthim. Sheknew. Hewaslikethat. And 
in this miserable hole of Mondaine-les-Crasseux 
he had found only that girl. The rest seemed 
evident as possible, without the necessity fora 
shadow of proof. Of course the girl had been 
smitten with what was, for her, incredible good 
luck. Of course she had given Rex anything 
he might seem to want. Ofcourse. Why, she, 
Marny, would have done that, how much more 
that girl? And then Rex had died. And that 
girl had taken the Lucky Dog from his neck to 
hang it on the baby she knew she was going to 
have. Or more probably on her own neck, 
while she could still get a little money out of the 
French, the English, the Americans, or any one 
else. Marny’s time at Mondaine had not been 
wasted. Without a question, and trying not to 
look, she had had the knowledge forced upon 
her of what women would do when they were 
low enough, and poor enough, and hopeless 
enough. There had been other illness in cam 
besides influenza, that went to a special nosntral 
Then the physical disgust of a cleanly and 
gently bred girl of English suburbia came to her 
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aid. She simply couldn’t think about such 
things, and didn’t. When she left off, how- 
ever, another emotion seized her. It was all so 
dirty and mean, so sudden and unaccustomed, 
that she had no defence against it. She felt 
horribly lonely and brutally hurt. She began 
to cry, after one half-hearted attempt to control 
it, wept as she had not wept since she received 
the news of Rex’s death. The physical effort 
of the sobbing was a relief. Slowly it subsided. 
She lay there, her cheek resting on her hand- 
kerchief in her hand, hugging herself with her 
otherarm,as she had used to do, years before. She 
wanted Dad. She very nearly woke Jenny, but 
to wake a person and tell why she did so, to have 
to explain it all, bring it all out into the open— 
was too much for her. She couldn’t. Perhaps 
she could sleep. She did, a little, waking with 
a start, and having to remember it all. 
Shrinking from such another awakening, she 
got up, found her writing-case and fountain 
pen, and very carefully lighted the candle, 
screening Jenny’s face. She owed Dad a letter. 
She would write to him. But sitting there, at 
the bare little table she and Jenny used as an 
apology for a dressing-table, she found it difh- 
cult. She wrote Dada sort of loose diary. She 
was no great letter-writer, but he liked to know 
all about her, and he was the one person with 
whom she was less shy than with others. And 
now, what was she to tell him? Not the thing 
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that was in her mind. She couldn’t. What 
else, then ? Nothing else. There was nothing 
else but this thing that had happened to her. 
Little moths and flying creatures came in and 
fluttered round her candle, persistent, foolish, 
distracting. She sat there until she was cramped 
—she was too big to sit long on a camp stool, at 
that table, she didn’t fit. She put away her 
writing things, blew out the candle and got back 
into bed. Sleeplessness was beginning to tell 
on her, perhaps she could sleep now. 

She was just beginning to, when, very gently 
and far off through her doze, the baby in the 
next room began tocry. She bore it as she had 
borne the only toothache she had ever had. But 
it gradually asserted itself, continuous as tooth- 
ache, rhythmic as toothache, until she was wide 
awake. What was she to do? Not go back 
into that room. She couldn’t do that. Never 
again. She began to feel frightened, the Thing 
was all round her, and hemmed her in. She 
sat up in bed, her chin on her knees, clasp- 
ing her shins, staring at the faintly-illumined 
wall through which the sound came. And the 
Thing began to take shape. It was the Thing 
she had known to be lurking, just out of sight, 
for years now. She had heard it whispered 
about, and not listened, seen it in indiscreet 
couples, in animals, and turned away. She had 
felt its presence in Mr. Proudford, in Smerdley, 
in that beast, M. Charles. The only time it 
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had ever come right up to her—it had turned 
out to be Rex. She remembered with keen 
anguish the moment in his arms, the realisation 
that the Thing was part of Love, that she wanted 
it, and wanted Rex to want it, and now it had 
come again. ‘This time it wasn’t Rex. It was 
something that had made Rex want that girl. 
Now, in its final shape it was the Lucky Dog in 
the cradle of that baby of the girl’s. She dared 
not take her eyes off the wall, for fear it should 
come after her as it had when she dozed just now. 
Probably she could not have borne this very 
long, had she not fancied that, as she stared, the 
wall began to be a little lighter, a little more 
plain wall of a bedroom in which she and Jenny 
lodged. Presently she was sure. She could 
see tiny marks in the rough whitewash, could 
afford to turn her head, and distinguish Jenny 
lying there, in the other bed, breathing lightly. 
What a little slim thing Jenny was, thin-necked, 
and thin in the arms, sandy-haired and freckled, 
all uncovered in the sultry night, and abandoned 
to slumber, hands and face deeply coloured in 
comparison with the paleness of the rest of her. 
She wasn’t a bad sort, Jenny 
Just that moment of distraction was what 
Marny needed. The wall was quite plain now, pro- 
saic, no longer awful. The child was still crying, 
but it didn’t matter now, it was just a crying child. 
She could sleep now. She curled up and did. 
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In the morning it was better. She was dread- 
fully sleepy, but daylight made a great difference. 
She could not get away from the Thing, how- 
ever. As she went down and out to work, 
she had to pass the bonne, who was scrubbing 
the entry. Marny looked at her now with a 
sort of fascination, for she could not for the 
life of her imagine what had possessed Rex. 
She could not stand staring there, but in the 
cursory glance she took, she could make out a 
sort of plumpness of the shoulders, a sallow 
clearness of skin. ‘The hair was dark as the 
eyes, and the head not ill-shaped, but the ex- 
pression on the face of the girl who stopped 
swabbing a moment to let her pass was just 
animal drudgery and nothing else ; there was 
not a scrap of expression about anything at all. 
Marny walked away deeply humbled. She 
knew well enough, for all her reserve, what 
people thought of her. They didn’t call her 
pretty, she was too big, a head taller than that 
girl, Her arms and legs were long and white, 
and could do most things a man’s could. Her 
eyes were blue and wide apart, and her neck 
straight and white under her cropped _ hair. 
Well, Rex had liked her, but he had presumably 
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liked the girl more. At least he had asked her 
for something he had never asked Marny for. 
It was a mystery. Never was a motor ambu- 
lance handled with fiercer skill than the one she 
drove that day. She caught Dr. Macartney’s 
eye on her more than once, and kept her eyes 
down ; she couldn’t discuss it all with him. 
Leaving the camp at night, after tea, she passed 
Nurse Hartley in the passage. 

* That person at your lodging ’s not doing that 
baby of hers much good !’ said the flat voice 
that had so often lamented the inability of people 
living north of the Marylebone Road to keep 
themselves free from infection. Marny faced 
her : 

“What ’s she been doing ?’ 

‘ She hasn’t used the bottles, or the food. And 
some of the blankets are gone. I expect she’s 
sold ’em !’ 

‘ She wouldn’t do that !’ 

‘You don’t know that sort, m’dear. I do. 
All they want is to get enough money to dress 
emselves up and enjoy ’emselves, that’s what 
they want !’ 

Nurse Hartley nodded with the conviction of 
a person who never dressed up nor enjoyed 
herself. Marny considered seriously for a 
moment and then asked : 

‘Do you want me to talk to her ?’ 

‘Oh, I can do the talking,’ said the profes- 
sional pride of the trained nurse to the novice, 
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‘but I want you to turn it into parlez-vous. I 
can’t do that !’ 

‘ All right.’ 

As if to underline what the nurse had said, 
there, in the kitchen, stood the bonne peeling 
potatoes. It seemed to take the whole of her mind 
to remember to go on doing so simple a job. It 
hurt Marny even to look at her, but there was a 
sort of queer triumph in what Nurse Hartley 
had said. ‘The girl was poor, poor as few people 
are in England. Marny wasn’t, and could 
always buy what she wanted with the allowance 
Dad sent. ‘There was even now a simple white 
silk blouse that had been washed and washed, 
and wouldn’t be worn again. If it were given 
to the girl, there would be no need to sell the 
baby’s blanket. There was some satisfaction 
in this, a queer roundabout feeling of being even 
with the person Rex had preferred. ‘The next 
thing, ie ies one forgot or lost the impulse, was 
to get the blouse and offer it to the girl. Marny 
was no use at making nice speeches and could 
only say, holding it out : 

“Voila! Pour vous.’ 

The girl took it, after rubbing her fingers on 
her apron, and turned it over. 

‘To mend it ?’ she asked. 

“No. For you to keep !’ 

It seemed to take a moment to sink in, and 
then an amazing thing happened. Nothing in 
Marny’s experience of the poor of London, 
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nothing in her dealing with the maids at Sunny 
View or Hazeldene, had in the least prepared her 
for it. The girl handed the blouse back. 

‘ It is not mine, it is yours !’ she said. 

‘ But I give it to you !’ 

‘I have no need of it, I have my own !’ 

Marny did not take it. The girl put it on 
the table and went on peeling potatoes. Marny 
left it there. 

When she came in from bathing parade, it 
was on her bed. As she stood looking at it, 
Jenny, who had already turned in, told her. 

“ Madame found it on the kitchen table, and 
asked if it was yours. I told her, Oui!’ 

That night the baby cried, but Marny was so 
desperately sleepy, she only heard it as a vague 
malaise in her dreams. She got out of the 
house in the morning without meeting the girl 
or hearing the baby, and realised that it was now 
part of the day’s work to avoid that disagreeable 
contact. 

That day she had a breakdown with her ambu- 
lance, had to walk some miles on the scorching 
bare pavé road to get a tow, and missed her lunch, 
She was so done, that after tea she lay on her bed © 
resting. She might have dozed, when the 
voice of Nurse Hartley roused her. 

‘Come and explain for me, m’dear !’ 

The bonne was sitting on the bed, and the ex- 
pression on her face, even to Marny’s inexperi- 
ence and diffidence, seemed to be nothing but 
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resentment. Nurse was holding a bottle. The 
baby was naked in its basket. 

‘Ask her why she don’t use the bottle you 
got for her?’ 

The reply Marny extracted was : 

‘T have nothing to do with those affairs |’ 

‘ Tell her that the food would be better for 
the baby !’ 

Marny again in action. Reply : 

‘I have enough trouble as it is.’ 

‘Dear me!’ nurse sounded deeply profes- 
sionally concerned. 

‘ Ask her if we may look after the child, at 
the camp ?’ 

The answer was : 

* Leave us tranquil, it is all one asks !’ 

‘Very well!’ concluded Nurse Hartley, 
‘then I wash my hands of it !’ 

The Englishwomen: left the Frenchwoman 
sitting alone. 

Then, out of mixed motives, dislike of any 
contact with the girl, tenderness for anything 
infant, and a very English instinct for minding 
other people’s business, Marny evolved a new 
idea. Not very quickly, and while driving to 
St. Aumonde, it came to her. She said to Dr. 
Macartney, who was sitting beside her : 

“ Does any one ever adopt any of these babies ?’ 

* Which babies ?’ 

‘The ones in the camp, or anywhere!’ She 
wasn’t going to say which baby. 
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* Never heard of it.’ 

‘I believe I’ve seen pictures of some French 
orphans adopted by English people or 
Americans ?’ 

* Better ask old Martinet.’ 

Nothing was further from Marny’s inten- 
tion. Dragged into the light like that, faced 
with old Martinet, the whole thing evaporated. 
The day was hot. It was enough to get through 
one’s job. As the doctor had prophesied, once 
the really hot weather came, the camp had 
become very smelly and full of infection. Every 
morning, when the women and girls streamed 
out of the place and along the street to the town, 
and M. Charles’ factory, the members of the 
section could be sure that everything that could 
be done had been done, in the way of sanitary 
precaution. But in the evening, when they 
streamed back again, they had been in contact 
with who-knows-what—all the other personnel 
employed by Charles—people who brought the 
beetroot pulp—any one who removed it. And 
further, as Marny had gradually found out, the 
refugees went into all sorts of queer fai going 
and coming, in the town. She did not enquire 
for what purpose, not wishing for revelations. 
The fact was that, what with the heat, and the 
trouble in her heart, and a sort of hopelessness 
about the job, she was losing patience with the 
lot of them. Over and over again she had tried 
to get into conversation with them. This, a 
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great effort for any one so little of a chatterbox as 
Marny, had made them fall into various cate- 
gories. ‘There were the ones who resented it, 
and answered her rudely or abruptly. These 
were generally girls of her own age, unattached 
to their families, or just detaching themselves, 
if possible. They generally seemed to have 
some money, went about in twos, and wandered 
most in the town. Every now and then one of 
them would ‘ come to grief,’ as Dr. Macartney 
ut it—and either go, or have to be sent away. 
here would be colloquies between the doctor 
and thesuperintendent, attended by M. Martinet, 
and a face the less that stared, questioning and 
appraising her, when she went into the hut. 

Then there were the other sort, who welcomed 
any interest she would take in them, would ask 
her for all sorts of extras, make wonderful little 
plans, and get her to help. These were the 
old people, who did not expect, it seemed, 
very much from any one under heaven, and 
were busy making some little corner for 
themselves. 

The ones who were easiest to deal with were 
the women with young children. It was easy 
to win their hearts by noticing the latter. This 
sort, too, spoke the truth. Their tale was suffi- 
ciently harrowing and needed no embellishment. 
They seemed to depend for their future on 
what the children would do for them, as though 
these were an investment, but on the other hand, 
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they were always writing to relatives at the other 
end of France, making all sorts of propositions 
for joining of family forces, and pointing out 
the advantages which the extra pairs of hands 
they and their progeny could provide would 
ensure. No matter how frequently these 
advances met with no reply, there were always 
other directions in which to attempt similar 
ones. 

The bonne at the Botte de Foin was actually 
one step further on. She had been a refugee 
—Marny now wondered how willingly—from 
some place unspecified. By some sort of distant 
acquaintance, or even relationship, she had had 
herself taken in by Madame Orbaix, and that 
was all. She, no more than the commoner 
variety of refugee who inhabited the camp, 
could really look after a baby. Who could, 
working so hard and earning so little? Marny 
stood aghast as she realised for the first time 
that the majority of human beings were born 
and brought up in conditions so far removed 
from Wertham. It seemed so obvious that 
the fundamental necessity was to get such 
children away from such parents. 

Ruminating thus, she housed her ambulance, 
and went to tea. ‘They took it out of doors in 
this weather, under the solitary plane tree that 
shaded the corner of the camp next the road. 
Such air as moved at all, moved there. The 
trestle table had been garnished with oilcloth, 
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and one sat unconventionally, elbows on the 
table, and gulped down the warm drink that 
one had generally earned. Somehow there was 
less conversation that night, and Dr. Macartney 
had been called away. As the party thinned, 
some going back to duty, some to bathe, some 
to do the meagre ‘ shopping ’ the town afforded, 
or to write home, the superintendent said : 

‘I want to speak to you.’ 

Marny flushed. She had not heard that tone 
since she was at the Priory such years ago | She 
followed into the office the short squat form of 
Miss Hoskens, whom she had come to regard 
as rather a good little soul. Oh! it was hot. 
Miss Hoskens sat down in her official seat. 
Marny was strongly tempted to sit on the 
table, but didn’t. Miss Hoskens began : 

‘| thought it right that you should know that 
I have been having complaints !’ 

Marny could not think what she meant. 

‘Complaints about your using materials in- 
tended for the refugees, for other people.’ 

That was it. ‘I’m very sorry,’ said Marny. 
But there was surely something else in Miss 
Hoskens’ look. 

‘That ’s right. You won’t let it occur again. 
I ought to say that there are also complaints 
about the medical officer’s being asked to attend 
outside cases |’ 

Marny nearly said : ‘ Well, that’s his affair |’ 
but something stopped her. The something 
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was a new-found cynicism, a lower standard of 
belief in human nature,which suddenlysuggested 
to her: ‘Miss Hoskens doesn’t like your being 
about with Dr. Macartney!’ She suppressed it. 
She said : ‘Very good !’ saluted, a thing she had 
not done since Barstowe days, and left the office. 

Outside she felt very hot, and angry with the 
sort of anger which made her inclined to laugh 
a fierce sort of laugh. But upbringing is a 
wonderful thing. At the Priory she had once, 
and only once, ‘shown temper’ in front of Miss 
Branch, and could even now hear the icy voice 
from high up on the glaciers of Miss Branch’s 
dignity : ‘ When you feel like that, Margaret, 
go and take some exercise. Don’t speak to 
any one, not even yourself, until you have done 
so!’ She did it now. She set off down the 
tow-path, swinging her navy-blue costume and 
towel. She made record time of it, down to the 
bathing place. Some were already in, men 
were undressing, she could hear, on their side, 
but in the women’s tent there was only Jenny, 
fiddling off her khaki knickers. 

‘Race you, Jenny,’ she cried. But she had 
not realised how sticky she was. She had a job 
to get her last garment off without tearing it. 
Jenny, easily first, admonished : 

‘You ’ll bust your costume !’ 

Marny slipped herself luxuriously into the 
simple one-piece costume until it stretched and 
enclosed her. 
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‘Shall I do you up?’ asked Jenny malici- 
ously, as Marny reached for the little black 
buttons of the shoulder strap. But here Marny 
scored. Herarms were long : ‘I can manage !’ 

‘Be careful, you’re getting quite a big girl 
now !’ 

It was true. She filled the bathing costume 
to its utmost capacity, and leaving Jenny, took 
a short run up the plank and dived. 

Down, down into the dark green stillness of 
the French canal. When she came up with a 
hiss and a plop, she was all right again, a 
different girl. She had that faculty of leaving 
all her troubles behind her in any depth of water. 
She swam two or three strokes on her breast, 
two or three on her side, and then over on her 
back she floated, looking up at the lovely evening 
sky, colouring with the sunset, and feeling such 
bliss. How long she remained so, occasionally 
giving a stroke with her arms or legs, she did 
not know. The others came plunging and 
splashing into the edge, and swam tentatively 
out towards her. She turned her head in its 
dark-blue rubber cap, surveyed them, and then, 
high up on the little hill, saw Dr. Macartney 
climbing. He must have come straight down, 
and had his dip. His hair was all frowsy, he 
was rubbing it as he mounted to the little seat 
they had contrived, up there among the bushes, 
for the proper after-bathing cigarette and talk. 
That was attractive. She was at the side of the 
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canal in three or four quick strokes, shook herself, 
to the despair of the gingerly swimming Jenny, 
and made for the tent. She was glowing, re- 
deemed, ransomed, body and soul as it said in the 
hymn. She hung her dripping costume out, and 
patted herself dry with her towel. What a nuis- 
ance to put clothes on again. She supposed she 
must. Then she climbed up after the doctor. 

Rubbing her cropped hair made her feel more, 
not less, triumphant. Beside her, the doctor 
said : 

‘You can swim !’ 

‘ Alwayscould. There’s a good deal of me!’ 

‘Some one taught you ?’ 

‘ My father,’ she replied proudly, conscious 
that the doctor was looking at her. She didn’t 
mind. In any case here was Jenny, gasping 
and shivering. 

You’re awful long in the legs, Marny, 
I’m all out of breath!’ And without much 
connection, Marny heard herself saying em- 
phatically : 

Ohi hamvted up,’ 

‘It’s our orphan !’ explained Jenny to the 
doctor. 

‘Is that the one you want to adopt ?’ 

(‘ Good gracious !’ from Jenny.) 

“It ’s—it ’s—all of them!’ she replied, 
quite honestly. 

Her explanation had included the bonne, the 
refugees, the officials in the town, the superin- 
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tendent, and Jenny, who said things like that. 
It included the whole wicked and stupid muddle, 
that was so unlike the home from which she had 
come, the school to which she had been sent. 
And as if to underline the words, Jenny said : 
‘There ’s a motor !’ 

A big car stopped by the little caretaker’s hut, 
and a man in a bowler hat got out. He was, of 
course, invisible from the bathing place, to 
which he was making his way. It was that 
beast Charles. 

Above his head, the three of them watched 
him tiptoe up to the screen of canvas. It was 
too high for him. He peeped round. The 
place was empty except for the two orderlies, 
whose tousled heads could just be seen from 
above, babbling as they dressed. Disappoint- 
ment could be seen in every inch of his back. 
He made some remark to the orderlies and went 
back to his car. Jenny spoke first : 

‘ The cheek of the man !’ 

paler ki ae eg 

* After all, it’s his land,’ the doctor remarked. 


And he spoke so gently, that Marny felt he was 


right. Charles was no worse than the rest. Mr. 
Proudford, Smerdley, how many others. Rex 
presumably ? 

* Got a cigarette ?’ 

‘Sure!’ The doctor’s case was open. 

They walked home. 

That night the baby cried, but Marny was 
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very sleepy, and only heard it intermittently. 
The next day was a very busy one, and the next 
to that was Sunday. But Marny did not forget 
her project. And by the Monday she had 
arrived at the conclusion that there was nothing 
for it but to try. When she came home after a 
long, wet drive in a thunderstorm, she went up 
to her room to change. On the stairs she met 
the bonne coming down. ‘There was nothing 
special in her dress or demeanour, and the 
opportunity seemed good. She began as nicely 
as she could : 

* Will you let me have your baby ?’ 

“What to do?’ The girl looked a shade 
more morose than usual. 

‘To take care of it. I will give you money 
for it, and take it to England to people who will 
be kind to it.’ 

It was one of the longest and most elaborate 
speeches she had ever made. The reply was 
short enough : 

‘ The baby is dead !’ 

The girl passed her, and went on to do some 
job in the kitchen, as though the subject need 
not be pursued. 

Marny mounted the stairs. As ever, she 
could not adjust herself quickly enough to these 
crises. It had been so the first time she had 
heard of death—Rex’s. It was so now when 
she heard of the death of this infant so dimly but 
subtly connected with Rex. She reached her 
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room before she knew what she felt. There she 
was astounded. On the other bed lay Jenny 
Wilcocks, shaken all over by sobs. ‘The sight 
braced Marny : 

* What on earth is the matter ?’ 

‘Oh—ho !’ 

‘Jenny !’ 

‘ They took it away, on a sort of barrow !’ 

Marny understood. The funeral of the baby. 
She resented Jenny’s being mixed up with it. 
She was the person who minded about the baby, 
not Jenny, who had given it nicknames like 
‘Our orphan!’ Then she realised that it was 
indeed hers—her secret. She couldn’t claim 
it, she mustn’t explain to any one about it. She 
patted Jenny’s shoulder. 

*—like a box of rubbish !’ went on Jenny. 

Somehow, those words at last pierced Marny. 
All her sentimental hatred of violence and dirt, 
vulgarity and meanness, of life, in fact, suddenly 
welled up. Feeling that she could stand it 
better out of doors, she went down without 
changing, all wet and splashed as she was, in 
her raincoat. 

It was a dull lowering day after the storm. 
It looked like the death of summer as well as of 
everything else, for with every step she took, 
there was borne in upon her that the death of 
this baby was to make a difference to her in some 
way she did not at present understand and 
could not define. 
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The heavy sky drooped, the air was actually 
cold after the dry baking heat of the last few 
days. The fields were half empty of crops, the 
landscape of colour, the road of a human soul. 
She had never until that moment felt the in- 
tense loneliness of her sojourn in France, the 
loneliness of a person of alien culture. Now, as 
a refuge from these emotions, where could she 
go’? Nowhere. She would have liked a 
church, a woman to talk to older than herself, 
some one like Miss Branch, but Lady Barstowe 
would have done; anyhow people, that was what 
she wanted most, people of her own sort about 
her, not refugees, nor members of the section. 
As she couldn’t have them, she took to the 
soaking tow-path, the most familiar spot to her 
in all that strange land, the only ‘ walk’ that she 
could discover in the whole countryside. She 
splashed along, never looking behind, rather 
looking inside herself. 

The bathing place was desolate, one of the 
screens blown down, bits of twig and leaves in 
the canal. She scrambled up to the seat on the 
hillside, and sat down and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

She could not have told whether she felt most 
resentment or pity at the baby’s death—whether 
_ she felt more hurt, or more desire to hurt some 
one else. It all seemed such a shame, a waste, 
a mistake. ‘That little life that had gone out 
into the dark, leaving only a body that they had 
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taken away on a barrow (‘like rubbish ’ as Jenny 
said). She longed to find it, wherever it was, 
and comfort it. And she longed to scold some 
one—some man—all men—for the baby’s being 
there at all. Why, from this very seat she had 
seen that Charles peeping round the screen, 
hoping to surprise her privacy. That was how 
it started, men were like that, and women not 
much better, some of them, they played up to it, 
anyhow. And yet, curiously enough, now that 
the baby that no one had wanted had gone, she 
would miss it. That little cry was stilled, that 
little preoccupation at the back of her mind had 
vanished, Partly because she was obsessed 
with the idea that it must be Rex’s, but more 
perhaps simply because it was a baby, she would 
miss it. It was growing dark early to-night; the 
weeks were passing towards autumn, but to-night 
it was specially dark, and even darker within 
her. She had a swift vision of the Botte de 
Foin and the es They would go on, in the 
morning, just as if nothing had happened. That 
seemed awful. She could not make a fuss, she 
would just have to accept it. It struck her 
with the nightmare panic of not being able to 
get away from something. 

Who was that scrambling up the path? The 
idea that it might be M. Charles brought her 
sharply out of her brooding. Pink with defiance 
and very blue in the eyes, she turned. It was 
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then! He sat down beside her in his matter- 
of-fact way : 

“ Not much of a night for bathing !’ 

‘No!’ she murmured, surveying the 
dripping dusk. 

* Feeling lonesome ?’ 

“I came for a walk ! ’ 

“Not feeling queer ?’ 

“No. I’m all right.’ 

“ Bad news, then ?’ 

She meant to say no, but instead she found 
herself saying : ‘ The baby’s dead !’ 

He made a compassionate sound in his 
throat. 

‘We ’ve all got to die some time !’ 

“ Don’t—don’t—don’t !’ she cried. It was 
too prosaic, too true, too gently, bluntly said. 
She wanted to be told, as one is in church, that 
one didn’t really die. She wanted something 
that she missed badly at that moment, all the 
comfort of suburbia, all the immunity of a 
sheltered childhood. Her heart gave way. Her 
lips pursed up, she lost control of them, her 
eyes streamed. She was crying. She knew she 
ought to be angry because he had put his arm 
round her, but she couldn’t get her breath. She 
was ashamed because it was the second time she 
had cried in a fortnight, ashamed because the 
medical officer of the section was drying her 
eyes with his khaki handkerchief, and she 
couldn’t stop him, ashamed because he was 
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saying, in the same voice in which he instructed 
Nurse Hartley to give this, that or the other to 
the refugees, that he would give the whole 
world not to see her cry so, and that ‘’way home’ 
his mother and sisters would take care of her. 
Then, without warning, she regained control of 
herself ; she was not there to be made love to, 
even in the comforting homely abruptness of his 
speech, that seemed like the English language 
put back half a century and countrified. 

‘Not now—not now!’ she began. ‘I’m 
upset. And we mustn’t beseen together. The 
superintendent doesn’t like it! Let’s go back 
now !’ 

She was temporising; really, she knew, she 
was drawing out the luxury of the thought that 
some one did love her, and care for her. It 
seemed so safe and certain. There was no 
hurry. He made only one protest, as she stood 
up and prepared to descend to the tow-path. 

‘You admit you ’re upset. You ’ll take some 
leave, on my certificate ?’ 

‘Very well !’ 

They walked back to the bridge side by side 
in silence. There they exchanged ‘ Good- 
night |!’ and parted without another word. Of 
all the men in the world, only he—and Dad— 
would have let her alone, during that walk. He 
made more progress with her than he knew by 
his silence. 

Up in her room, Jenny was sound asleep. 
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Elsewhere an awful quiet. No cry. As she 
undressed her hand encountered, as every night, 
the Lucky Dog brooch in her blouse. But 
never with the meaning that it now had. She 
had taken it from Rex as a keepsake. She 
had followed Rex to the graveside. She had 
found him. Now, with the baby’s life and 
death, Rex was really dead. He had given to 
another the privilege of having that baby which 
should have been hers. The keepsake was 
meaningless, She leaned out into the evening 
that smelled of the first stroke of change in the 
torrid summer, and with the full force of her 
long arm, she flung the brooch. She listened 
to hear a tiny ‘plop’ in the canal. Not a 
sound came back to her. It was gone. 

In the morning, there, in an envelope, was the 
medical certificate. She tried to see Miss 
Hoskens at once, but the superintendent was, 
she found, shut up with the doctor, M. Martinet, 
and M. Charles. She eyed the big shining car 
at the gate of the camp with disfavour, and 
sedulously concealed herself until its owner, 
shining like it, had left. 

The superintendent had evidently been pre- 
pared by the doctor. With an air of ‘Oh, I 
suppose you must,’ she signed the necessary 
passes. Marny ran to the Botte de Foin to get 
her suitcase. As she passed the kitchen door 
she had a glimpse of the girl and hurried by. 
It was not only that she disliked meeting the 
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bonne, as she might have disliked meeting a 
murderer, but it was also that in the kitchen 
sat one of the camp orderlies, gossiping in his 
pidgin-French. Marny didn’t mind that. What 
she minded was the expression on the girl’s 
face, the expression of an animal when you pat 
it, hardly human but just flattered. And only 
the day after the funeral of that poor little baby ! 
Well, let her go on, thought Marny viciously. 

Along the stony street, across the stuffy Place, 
and up the Avenue de la Gare went Marny. Dr. 
Macartney came from behind the newspaper 
kiosk as she entered the station. He had palp- 
ably been waiting there, and had bought her 
some papers. She smiled at his serious grey 
eyes, behind the big-rimmed glasses. How 
was it possible to believe that all the knowledge 
and skill she had seen scores of times lavished 
on ailing, ungrateful women and children, could 
be hidden behind that diffidence, like a school- 
boy’s, and a country schoolboy’s at that ? 

She didn’t want to feel a lot just then, she 
wanted to rest after the emotional strain of the 
past weeks. But she was bound to thank him, 
and gave him her best smile. Besides, she 
didn’t altogether want him to forget. People 
liked her when she smiled, she knew, but he 
seemed absolutely dumbfounded. As _ she 
climbed into the high sooty French train, she 
was aware that he wanted to say somethingjand 
couldn’t, Leaning out of the compartment 
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window she had him at a disadvantage, and 
bent down to be nice. He managed to say : 

* You ’ll come back right soon ?’ 

That was it. She nodded, and looked straight 
in his eyes, opening hers as wide as she could, 
because she knew he would see that they were 
blue with relief, and a fresh day, and liking him. 
Then, just as the train moved, she made ever 
such a slight gesture with her fingers, from her 
lips to him. He gave a little start as if he would 
jump on to the train, and with a last look, she 
drew in her head and shoulders and sat down. 
An absurd fat Frenchman on the opposite seat, 
with his hands on his knees and his hat pushed 
far back on his perspiring face, was grinning. 
He had surprised her little sign of temporary 
farewell. At the other end of the carriage, a 
self-contained, battered-looking woman was 
scowling. She had seen too. 

Marny was cross, but one of her rare moments 
of vision cut athwart her confusion. After all, 
what had she been doing? Why, just what that 
girl was doing when she last saw her. Absurd ! 

She sat back and began to read her papers. 
Now that she was away from the camp and the 
section, she felt what a strain it had all been. 
Travelling was a soothing preoccupation. She 
was mildly interested in Amiens, and getting a 
decent place on the boat filled her mind. 
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Ir was eleven at night when she reached 
London and saw Dad’s felt hat and upstretched 
arm above the crowd. He was waiting, of 
course. ‘They did not speak much, after their 
first mutual enquiries, but sat close together 
and squeezed one another’s hands. 

At Hazeldene, here was Jessie, and hot milk 
ready, and a real bath, and a bed like no other. 
In a word, it was home. 

Next morning confirmed the feeling. Not 
in camp. No makeshift. No disinfectant. No 
hut. No refugees who told you half the story 
in a language you half understood. No section, 
consisting of people you had been put with, not 
chosen. Her first duty, of course, was to the 
Proudfords. She had written, naturally, to say 
that she had been to see the grave, but she never 
felt that a letter meant much. 

It was Sunday, and she and Dad allowed 
themselves an extra half-hour. While dressing 
she was astonished to hear voices in the garden. 
Mr. Proudford must have developed early 
rising. Apparently Auntie was out there too. 
She heard his voice, flattened and diminished, 
unless memory served her badly : 

* Have you seen the agapanthus, Mother ?’ 
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‘Yes, Albert. It’s nice!’ 

At breakfast she asked Dad about this pheno- 
menon. He looked at her in his way which 
meant he wasn’t going to say anything against 
any one. She loved him for it. 

‘ Great sorrow often refines people, darling !’ 

When she went round, in the middle of the 
morning, she saw the refinement. ‘The Proud- 
fords had come to lean towards each other, as 
two old carriage horses lean together upon the 
pole. Auntie looked years older. Mr. Proud- 
ford looked chastened and subdued. His eyes 
no longer rolled. He fussed over his wife. So 
much so that it was some time before she was 
left alone with Auntie, and could bring up the 
subject of Rex. 

* The grave is nicely cared for.’ 

“I suppose so, m’dear !’ 

That was all, Marny didn’t know what to say 
next. In the silence that followed she realised 
that to Auntie, no less than to herself, Rex had 
gone away—into the background—into the 
past. The chief concern of Auntie now was 
Auntie’s rheumatism. 

After lunch she wrote a postcard to Jenny 
Wilcocks, and went across to post it herself. 
Under the lime trees of Chester Walk she 
became aware, even in the golden absentminded- 
ness of home, and travel fatigue, and recently 
controlled emotion, of the figure of a woman— 
girl—woman walking in front. It was so ex- 
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tremely like yet so unlike something she remem- 
bered. As she drew abreast she saw the person 
was pushing a very luxurious perambulator. 

It was Win. Win looked up, saw her and 
stopped. 

“Marny. You’re looking simply splendid ! ’ 

Marny kissed her and blushed—blushed 
because she was unaccustomed to kissing people 
in the street, blushed from pleasure at Win’s 
frank and unselfish admiration—blushed because 
Win’s figure was unfamiliar. And this again 
was what had made Marny kiss her. 

‘You ’ve no business to look like that !’ 

‘Haven’t I, Win dear? Let me push the 
pram ?’ 

“No, thanks. You wouldn’t ‘think it’— 
here Win put on an expression of profundity 
that almost but not quite made Marny laugh— 
‘it’s a comfort to have something to lean on ! 
But you oughtn’t to look so glorious. You’re 
practically a widow !’ 

PA 82 

“Well, poor Rex, I mean. You’ve all the 
luck, you know !’ 

‘Win !’ 

‘ All right. You think you ’re a tragic case. 
But believe me, it’s just as bad when they don’t 
die, and come home and marry you, Look 
at me |’ 

Marny looked. In Win’s brown eyes there 
was the mournful expression: ‘Oh! what 
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burdens women bear!’ But there was also 
another expression: ‘Just look what we ’ve 
been and done !’ 

* Win, you really are !’ 

“AmI? You didn’t know, of course. You 
wereaway. Wediditinratherahurry. Don’t, 
Ronald !’ 

From the direction of her glance, and her 
outstretched hand which prevented, and only 
just prevented, the occupant of the pram from 
tearing the lining of the hood, Marny saw the 
one important thing in Win’s world. 

* What ’s Ronald’s other name ?’ 

“Wallace, dear. I’m Missis Wallace. That ’s 
all there is to it. Wehaven’t gota house. We 
shall want a big one at the rate we’re going 
on. Or one with a nursery like those patent 
bookshelves, so that you can add a section 
as required. He hadn’t got a job either, 
until Dad took him into the office. Oh, these 
heroes !’ 

‘Didn’t I meet him once? On the river, 
the day you came down to Barstowe ?’ 

‘Ofcourse. Whatages? He tore his 
getting over the fence. Just like him. He 
still tears things !’ 

‘ Win, what rubbish! You’re very happy, 
and I congratulate you.’ 

‘Thank you for your condolences. I can’t 
very well ask you to tea, we’re living with 
Mother. But you might ask me, if you can 
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stand this!’ She heaved the pram, and 
Ronald shrieked with delight. 

‘I’m on leave. I—I don’t know what I’m 
going to do’—suddenly Marny realised that 
she didn’t, but hurried on—‘I’d love to. Ill 
write.’ 

‘Do. Same address as Miss Merfin. She 
wasanass!* | 

‘Be quiet, you silly. I must run, Dad’s 
waiting to take me out.’ 

‘Good-bye! Say good-bye, Ronald !’ 

But even now Marny couldn’t look at a 
baby. 

The reason she was in such a hurry to get 
home, was that Dad had hired a car to take her 
for a ride that afternoon. It was just beyond 
his vision that a person who had been driving 
an ambulance for years didn’t regard riding in 
a car as much of a treat, but he was so nice, 
Marny couldn’t possibly tell him so. They 
went far down into Surrey, to a new special 
hotel, perched on the side of a steep hill, looking 
at the blur of London miles away. They got 
there through twenty miles of comfortable resi- 
dences, and Marny marvelled at the wealth and 
ease of her native land. No laborious peasants 
struggled on the soil, and the proportion of 


_motor vehicles to the population was already 


high and rising. She was clear that there was 
no country in the world where the climate was 
never really too hot, and there were very nearly 
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no officials—just a policeman or two who never 
interfered. In a mood of blissful content, 
sitting beside her dear Daddy, she re-entered 
the wide margin of London, and buzzed up 
Merivale Road. 

As she went upstairs she heard Dad pay the 
driver and speak to Jessie, who was saying that 
there was some one in the drawing-room to see 
him. She tidied herself slowly, luxuriously 
rather, and was surprised to hear a knock at her 
door, and Dad’s: ‘Some one to see you, 
darling !’ 

Who was it? Win’s husband. No. In 
the garden Dad left her. Why did he look so 
funny? She had dawdled and was late for 
tea! She hurried. Out in the garden, staring 
through his spectacles at the dahlias, was Dr. 
Macartney. 

‘Well!’ was all she could say. 

“I caught the next train !’ 

‘ Whatever for ?’ 

‘I had to come and ask your father for you !’ 

‘You did what?’ She was furious. 

‘ He says it ’s up to you, but he was courteous 
about it.’ 

She saw herself rushed into the position in 
which she had seen and smiled at Win, headed 
for the state in which she had seen and pitied 
the Proudfords. 

“It’s too—too 
her hands. 


She shrank, clasping 
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‘If you didn’t mean me to, I was mis- 
taken ’ 

And he just stood there, like a great boy for 
all his cleverness, like a countryman whose far 
native land was ‘ way home’ ; and she thought 
of all the times she had seen him, clever, authori- 
tative, apt, mending what was broken and fend- 
ing off infection. He put out his hands as if 
he couldn’t say any more, but was shyly asking 
her to give him what he wanted. That shyness 
she reciprocated and understood. He was 
innocent. She liked that. She wasn’t. She 
had kissed Rex, loved Rex, bound herself to 
Rex,—all wrong. With impatience of herself, 
and of shyness, and of the mistake she had made, 
she put her arms round his neck, so that he 
could have her. Her lips had broadened into 
that smile, that she had never meant to show any 
one but this man, her eyes were too open, laying 
bare too much, but this time she didn’t care. 
She was kissing him. He didn’t know how, 
but she put her lips on his and made it easy for 
him. She had to reach up, he was taller than 
she, lean, and strong, and clever, but above all, 
so humble, clean, and open. Life with him 
would not be futile, nor sickening, nor deceitful, 
it would be serious, useful, and shared between 
them. She would be happy and rather proud. 
She would live it. She led him to the little 
arbour at the end of the garden. 

It was Sunday evening, and in spite of modern 
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London, and motor cars, and neglect of church 
worship, there hung about it an atmosphere not 
to be found in the most solemn festivals of other 
lands. Marny was a very modern girl, Garfield 
Macartney was from the New World, but both 
had in them a strain of that caution which had 
kept the island edition of Christianity so con- 
scious of its Sabbath, elements of that love of 
the essential that had stripped away every saint 
in the calendar, right up to His own Mother, to 
keep close to the Founder of that religion. 

They sat there, silent, close together, stealing 
now and again a glance at each other, then at 
the quiet sky, the garden with its middle devoted 
to sport, its borders to decoration, at the nonde- 
script comfortable old house, so ugly and water- 
tight, and well sanitated. 

There was something on her conscience, 
something that would not quite let her alone 
until she got rid of it. And deliberately turning 
his face to her and looking him in the eyes, she 
said : 

‘You know why the death of that child 
upset me ?’ 

‘It was pathetic, they all are.’ 

‘ Yes, but that one was special !’ 

‘I thought so.’ 

‘Do you know why ?’ 

‘No, and I wouldn’t ask, in case you didn’t 
wish.’ 

‘Darling! I once—liked some one else !’ 
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Rhy be 

‘He went out there, and died.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I’m the gainer !’ 

‘ And, when I was trying to get that girl to 
mind the baby, I found something I'’d given 
him in the baby’s cot.’ . 

“Is that so?’ 

“Yes. Now you know !’ 

She waited a moment, but he asked no 
question. 

‘You don’t mind, about—the other ?’ 

‘Why should I ?’ 

‘I had to tell you.’ 

“It makes no difference !’ 

She looked at him searchingly. It was im- 
possible not to believe him. And she could put 
it all away from her. 

Presently Jessie came out to call them in 
to supper, obviously having drawn her own 
conclusion, by the manner in which she care- 
fully looked away from them. In the dining- 
room Dad was waiting, beaming quietly. His 
first remark, when he had helped them, was : 
‘I’ve been in next door and borrowed a room 
for the doctor!’ Dear Dad ! 

So they passed a quiet evening, the men talk- 
ing a little, as equals, Marny smiling at them 
over her sewing. Then Dad got up and bade 
them good-night and left them together. 

In the morning, there it was. Dad went off 
to business, and the two of them were face to face 
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with what had happened. People would have 
to be told. The maids had guessed and shyly 
congratulated Marny. The Proudfords had 
guessed and tearfully wished her well. But 
there was the world at large. It would have 
to be told. Marny soon made up her mind 
about one thing. 

“I can’t go back to the section !’ 

“Sure. I don’t know that there will be much 
of a section to go back to. Charles is talking 
of moving his works.’ 

“That man doesn’t rule the whole thing, 
surely ?’ 

“No, but if he moves, the refugees’ job goes, 
and they go with it! Besides, we’re going to 
_ be married !’ 

‘And be seen off like a couple of children 
who ’ve been given leave to get jam out of the 
cupboard. Can’t we dodge it? And must we 
start housekeeping ?’ 

“Maybe not.’ 

‘And I’m not quite comfortable about funk- 
ing going back to the section. We’re both 
young—at least I suppose you are—how funny 
—TI don’t know much about you—and I feel 
we ought to do something to tidy up the awful 
mess the world is in !’ 

‘ What a housewife. Well, there ’s Russia ! ’ 

‘ They ’d never stand Lady Barstowe ?’ 

‘No, but there are Quaker units, full of 
English and Americans, in the famine country.’ 
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‘ That ’s it. Where people really want them, 
and are not all on the make !’ 

‘I guess we might take that as a honeymoon. 
We shall be glad enough to come home and 
settle down after that. There’s not much jam 
in that cupboard !’ 

‘I suppose so. I must tell Dad.’ 

‘I must write to ’em ’way home! I’m 
going to tell them I’m marryin’ the sweetest 
English girl é 

She put her hand on his lips. She did not 
really mind. Dimly she recollected that some 
one had called her that before—not quite that 
—the English Miss—that was it. Oh, well ! 
She supposed she was. 
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